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CHAPTER L 


AmonCiRT all the many fine and beautiful figures and inodes 
ol'reasoning, that the universe in whicli we dwell has afforded, 
for the illustration of the bright hope that is within us of a 
life renetved he3'ond the tomb, there is none more beautiful 
or more cxi|uisilo, that I know of, thiui that which Is derived 
from the cJiange of the seasons; from the second life that 
bursts forth in spring in objects apparently dead; and from 
the sliadowing forth, in the renovation of cverytliing around 
ns, of iliat after destiny tvhich divine revelation calls upon our 
faith fo believe shall yet he onrs. The trees, that have faded 
and remained dark and gray through the long dreary lapse of 
winter, clothe themselves again in green in the sj.ring sun¬ 
shine, and every leaf and every hue speaks of life. The birds 
that wcie mute, sing again as tunefully a.s ever; the ilowera 
that were trampled down and faded, burst forth once more in 
freshness and ii. beauty; the streams break from the icy chains 
that held them, and the glorious sun himself conies wandering 
back from bis far journey, giving sunmicr and warmth, and 
fertility and magnificence to everything aroimd. All that we 
sec breathes of the same hope, everything that wc see re- 
liiiullcs into life. 

But on the other hand, there arc things within us that 
awaltc no more; there arc feelings in our hearts that, passed 
away, return not; there arc thoughts that can never be 
thought again; there are hopes that, once put out, arc put 
out Tor ever. These sire the things that speak to us of death I 
These arc the things that would darken our hopes of immor¬ 
tality, were we not to draw from them inferences of a higher 
state of being, where love and confidence, and luqipiness are 
not delusions: where the plant of enjoyment has not its root 
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in the earth, ahdpTvherc the flowers of life wither not away.. 
There are certainly changes in oiir very nature which would 
fill our bosoms with many dark and aniiil doubts, did we not 
find, that in the well-regulated mind the bright and intoxica¬ 
ting dreams of early youth, the love that has been crushed or 
thwarted, the confidence that has been a thousand times be¬ 
trayed, may give place to firmer and more solid things, feel¬ 
ings not BO exquisite, but more deep and powerful; thoughts 
hot so brilliant, but more just and true; did we not find that 
with proper cultivation the flowers made way for iruit; did 
we not find that every stage of existence would have, but for 
our own faults, its proper class of enjoyments, and that every 
stage but leads us on towards an appreciation of that hist, 
noblest state of being, for which .all the rest arc but a pre¬ 
paration. If we arc immortal, is it not well that we should 
find earth’s flowers fade? If we are immortal, is it not well 
that wo should find earth’s hopes deceive us? If we are im¬ 
mortal, is it not well that we should learn to regret the pass¬ 
ing away of bright capabilities in our own nature, which are 
sure to be renewed, extended, multipMcd in heaven? 

The flowers that have been torn up can never take root 
again on earth; but, nevertheless, there does occasionally 
come a time, there do occasionally occur events by which all 
the pain and agony that our heart has suffered in disappoint¬ 
ment of trust or expectation, i.s more, far more than made up; 
and though, perhaps, the same flower is not to be refreshed, 
brighter plants blossom in its stead, and give us back our con¬ 
fidence. 

In a pleasant part of Hampshire, where I have passed many 
of the bright and sunshiny days of my early existence, not 
Tery far from the sea-coast, there stands a house uiiii which 
is connected three or four legends, each of a very interesting 
character, but from which I clioose one as having reference to 
times and events within my own remembrance. It is a very 
large and convenient house, without any pretensions to archi¬ 
tectural decoration, with no relationship to any style whatso¬ 
ever, and constructed upon no princijdes except those implanted 
by nature, which teaches man to construct for himself a dwel¬ 
ling the best adapted to his own wants and conveniences. It 
had, in fact, at one time been a small house, built indeed with 
regard to no economy of space, but only with regard to the 
comfort of its first owners, who required but few .apartments, 
yet made them as roomy as could be desired. It had been 
added to by about three generations, who. increasing in wealth 
and luxury, demanded more accommodatioti: and thus, though 
On tile one side of the building some degree of order and re¬ 
gularity was still preserved—that is to say, the windows were 
all in a line, and of the same number in each of the stories—on 
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the other side they had been posted wherever pleasure or con¬ 
venience suggested; so that the northern front was like a 
child’s first drawing of a house, in which a window and a door 
are put in wherever a place is found open for them. 

At the time I knew tlie building it was covered with stucco 
on the outside, and in appearance was as unlike a place in 
which trs^jedy or romance ever had been, or ever was likely 
to be enacted, as it is possible to conceive. There was a 
cheerfulness about its aspect, a bright white-washed unsenti¬ 
mental gaiety of appearance that spoke of blithe and joyful 
things; but, at the same time, it was relieved from the harsh¬ 
ness and vulgarity with which white-washed buildings are 
generally invested, by the seenory that surrounded it, by the 
pleasant irregularity of its aspect, and by a number of old 
chimneys that came peeping over the parapets in odd places 
where nohody expected them. It tvas embosomed, too, in a 
deep wood, which came up to three out of the four angles ot 
the building, leaving long sunshiny lawns, only broken here 
and there by a fine tree with a garden seat beneath it, sweej)- 
ing up to the three principal fronts of the house. 

The fourth front had once been the princijial one; but ac¬ 
cording to the plan of modern improvement, which in so many 
instances conceives that it ])roduccs all that can 1)C desired by 
turning the back part of things foremost, tliat front had now 
been dedicated to the offices. From it wound away a long 
wide avenue of fine old elm trees, like that which wc see so 
fre<|ueutly leading up to an antique Preiicii chateau; and 1 
remember, in my young d.ays, 1 used to dispute with mysell 
in the summer and the winter, as I rode up the broad green 
road between the two rows, which looked the best and most 
congenial to the scene: those fine trees in the dark green ful¬ 
ness of tiieir midsummer clotliing, or in the cold gray solemn 
bareness of the winter, when all the bright things that had 
decorated them through the rest of the year were cast down 
withering at their feet, like the passing pleasures of existence 
cast off from a mind preparing for the tomb. I believe I tlien 
prei'errod t'ne summer aspect: perhaps I might now find more 
hannouy iu tiic winter. 

The woods that surrounded the building on the other sides 
were, in foot, kept as pleasure-grounds. They were full of 
winding walks, cleanly and carefully swept, tliough the extent 
was very groat; while underneath the beeches and the elms, 
on cither side of those paths, grew up an abundance of wild 
flowers: the plain M'hite strawberry, the graceful and*heIoved 
plant of the woods, the columbine, the violet, and the prim¬ 
rose. 

One of tliose walks which led away toward the south, at the 
distance of half a mile from the house, divided into two. The 
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left-hand branch, whicli followed the original direction, brought 
one to another broad walk which faced the risen sun upon the 
edge of the wood; and while the fine beech trees, swec])ing 
down with their long branches like a penthouse, sheltered it 
entirely from the sun in the summer, and from the rain in the 
spring and the autumn, they did not at all obstruct the view 
over some sunny fields to another little wood beyond, over 
whi6h again rose up Harbury Hill, the chief land-mark of the 
country roimd about. 

The other branch of the road took a direction somewhat to 
the west, and at the distance of about a quarter of a mile, or a 
little more, from the jilace where the two separated, it reached 
the wall of the kitchen-garden, which lay embosomed in the 
deepest part of the wood, containing within itself a space of 
about tw'O acres, surrounded by high brick walls on all sides. 
There were two doors in this wall: the one exactly opposite to 
the path vpc have mentioned, the other on the other side. Be¬ 
sides this, however, there was a way in and out through the 
back of one of the two gardeners’ cottages, which were built 
against the W'all in the inside. 

On the outside of the wall all was fair and smooth; no 
building of any kind being suffered to deface the external ap¬ 
pearance of that high and imposing mass of lichen-covered 
brickwork, except—alas! that there should be an exception to 
everything in this world—except one little tool-shed, of the 
ugliest and most anomalous aspect, stuck on like an iinpos- 
thume on the face of the tall wall, and oflending the eye on 
the very first approach to the garden. Many and many a 
time have I petitioned that it should be removed, but there 
was some impediment in the very nature of tilings, it would 
seem, which prevented the request Irom being attended to. 

The tools that were ke])t therein were not, it would seem, 
a part and parcel of the gardener’s utensils. They belonged 
to the woodmen, and of course the gardener would not give 
them admission within his domain. Tiic ]>lace where the 
great bulk of the woodmen’s tools were kept, was at the oppo¬ 
site side of the wood, a mile and a hall' oil'. It was very 
handy to have the tools near; ,and it would seem that, lor 
various reasons, the nature of which 1 could never find out, or 
at least, not understand, there was no place wlialsoevcr in tlie 
wood round about wliieh was so convenient as that very spot 
against the garden wall. Such at least was the report of ihc 
woodman; and of course, as he was a very veracimis ]ierson, 
and somewhat surly withal, I was bound to believe him, and 
say notliirig more upon the suiiject. 

Now, let not the reader suppose, that either in ibe long and 
vague proemium with which this chapter opens, and in wliieh 
he will find hereafter .some reference to tlie talc, or in this 
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minute and curious description of the house and grounds, espe» 
cially of the paths leading to the back wall and the garden, 
that I have been led away by the vain desire of reading homi¬ 
lies to those who will not hear, or of dwelling -with a sort of 
doting pleasure upon scenes which I loved in my youth, and 
about which few care or are interested, besides myself. Every 
author, whose fingers are worthy to hold a pen, has an object 
in each sentence that he writes; and—although in the multi¬ 
tude of characters which throng the world, and the difficulty 
of ascertaining men’s real feelings from their outward appear¬ 
ances, it would be impossible to put the right direction upon 
each epistle—every half page of every book that is worth 
reading is addressed directly to some particular person, or 
class of persons, who are supposed by the author to be capable 
of understanding and appreciating him. The description that 
we have given, however, has a more general purpose, and the 
reader is i)esought earnestly to remember every word of it, or, 
at all events, to put a piece of paper in the place, inasmuch 
as ivithout having that scene constantly before his eyes, and 
knowing and comprehending it all as well as if he had walked 
■tlirough it a hundred times, he cannot clearly and distinctly 
understand the matter that is to follow. 

Having given an account of the place, it now behoves us to 
speak of those who inhabited it; tuid certainly at the period I 
s])eak ol^—I do not mean that jjcriod within niy own personal 
ac([iiaintancc with the spot—it offered anything but an illus¬ 
tration of the beautiful words of Hooker in his de.scriptioii of 
the celestial dwelling-places. Nevertheless, we shall make 
the quotation, if it were hut for the pleasure of transcribing 
those beautiful ivord.s, inde])endent of the splendid opposi¬ 
tion w bicb they afl’ord to all that we are about to describe. 

Angels,” be .‘^ays, ‘‘ arc spirits immaterial and intellectual. 
The glorious iubabifants of those sacred jjalaces where there 
is notliiiig Init ligb' and immortality, no shadow of matter for 
fears, disconteutiiients, griefs, and uncomfortable passiotis to 
work ujiou; but all joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever 
do dwell.” 

This may be taken for a grand description of everything 
wliich that dwelling was not. Beautiful as was the scene, and 
pleasant as all the acces.-ories lound about, there was seldom 
anytliing like peace and tranquillity witliiu. Tlic pheasants 
came strutting uixni the lawns, the timid Inxre lost a part of 
Jier sliyness, and scarcely deigned to stand erect and listen 
ivith elevated ears for the half-heard sound ; the squirrel 
crossed I’roni one plantation to another within twenty yards of 
the windows; all the habits of the sylvan world .around sjioke 
of peace and traiujuillity. But peace was not within. The 
trutli was. that the inmates of that dwelling were too busy in 
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malcing war upon each other to turn their attacks upon the 
people of the woods without. 

But it is time that we should enter into more specific details, 
and bring the characters, one by one, before the reader. 

Sir Francis Tyrrell, the proprietor of that mansion and of 
Bome very large estates in the vicinity, was in possession i)e- 
sides of a baronetcy, derived in a direct line by himself from 
an ancestor who had received it at the time whereat that mixed 
breed between the baron and the knight was first propagated. 
His ancestry was also distinctly traceable through several cen¬ 
turies before, producing a great number of very ornamental 
people in former times, who shone in the tilt-yard, tlie lour- 
nament, and the battle field; and, in latter times, more than 
one who had received the high distinction of swinging in effigy 
upon a sign-post, either as the distinctive mark of tJie house, 
or a recommendation to the beer within. 

There were various of his progenitors, indeed, whose names 
were but lightly touched upon in the family history: they were 
not omitted, as that would have caused a breach in the line; 
but belonging to that numerous class of persons who may be 
best described by saying, llie less said about than tlu; better, those 
who compiled the genealogy had been caiitious in dealing with 
them. Beeper investigations, however, would have shown 
that these members, who met with scanty mention, had gene¬ 
rally encountered fates more or less tragical; one had been 
killed by a blow of an axe, received from a woodman; another 
had been almost torn to pieces by a mob at the end of the 
reign of James II. and died of the injuries received; three or 
four of them had been killed in duels, and one liad been .shot 
by a soldier under his command, who was afterwards executed 
for the offence. 

All these were certainly mentioned by the genealogist; and 
in some instances their lamentable fate was commented oti 
with praises of their virtues, &c. But the causes of those 
duels, the provocation given to the soldier, the woodman, and. 
the mob, were not mentioned. There rvcrc three in the line 
whose birth and death alone were recorded; and it was shrewdly 
suspected by those who understood such matters, that one, if 
not two, of these had perished by the hands of a functionary 
of tlic l.-ivv, while the other, or others, were snjiposed to have 
taken their departure unsummoned to their long account. 

On looking nearer still, it was found that, in the rvhole race, 
there was a fierce and furious disposition, an impetuous and 
uiigovernahle temper, which, combined with a general fear¬ 
lessness of character and heedlcssness of consequences, formed 
that very moral constitution which was best calculated to lead 
them into dangers, difficulties, and even crimes. The inau 
who had been killed by the axe had been proved to have ex- 
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asperafed the imforttinate woodman to mich a degree by his 
intemperate violence and domineering pride, that a jury could 
not 1)0 tbund to condemn the slayer, though an inquest had 
brought in a verdict of murder upon the slain. 

'i'he same conduct was shown to have been the case in regard 
to him who was tom to pieces by the mob, he having, iu his 
magisterial capacity, done anything but attempt to calm and 
quiet the sedition, but, on the contrary, had done all that he 
could to exasperate, to irritate, and to drive into madness. 
'J'his was put forth, indeed, by his biographer as a bold and 
valiant proceeding on his part; hut there were others who 
thought tliat it was only an evidence of the same furious, irri¬ 
table, scornful disposition which had made itself so remarkable 
in the race. 

The father of Sir Francis Tyrrell had differed very little 
from his ancestors. lie had been a hold, fearless, overhear¬ 
ing, and tyrannical man; a soldier in his youth, a fox-hunter 
in liis latter days; a despot iu his magisterial capacity, an 
irritating neighbour, and an insufferable master of his house. 
He had been a very handsome man withal; and, in order to 
prove his disregard for ])crsonal beauty, he had married a 
young lady of the neighbourhood ol'considerable fortune, but 
wlio cort' inly possessed lew personal attractions. As a girl, 
she had lieen silent, calm, unobtrusive, apparently thoughtful; 
in person little, dark-haired, p;ilc, with small keen black eyes, 
and a rather pointed nose. Her voice had been sharyi, but qot 
very mu-ical; and there was something iu her u hole demean¬ 
our which made the old clergyman of the parish, who had 
known licv from Iver youth, and who was, moreover, somewhat 
waggisldy disposed, declare, when he heard of the marriage 
about to take itlacc, that he was c.xcessivcly glad of it, for that 
she was just the wife lor Sir Jolm Tyrrell. 

When tlioy were once fairly married, more of the lady’s 
character appeared; not that she ever became more loquacious 
or loud-longued than she had been before ; but Sir John very 
soon foniul that she had always ready li>r any of his furious 
brealciiigs-forth of passion, a calm, qniet, .stinging reply, in. 
which she seemed to combine with diabmical ingenuity every 
thing tiiat was most disagreeable for him fo hear, and to com¬ 
press it into the fewest possible words. She had a particular 
art, too, of modulating her voice, so that in the midst of one 
of lijs most furious and noisy fits of rage, her low quiet tones 
made themselves distinctly heard, and notone biting word was 
lost to his ear. 

Sir Jolm was not a man to be frustrated even by tliis sort 
of warfare, and he carried it on with his lady through tlic 
whole of Ids life; hut he was a candid man, and used occa¬ 
sionally to acknowledge that his furious speeches and bcha- 
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viour, compared with the quiet words and demeanour of his 
wife, were as a dnibbing with a crab stick to a cut with a scythe. 

The offspring of this hopeful union was Sir Francis Tyrrell, 
and well might his biographer declare that he combined in his 
own person all the virtues and qualities of his father and his 
mother; for, to an ungovernable temper, such as had de¬ 
scended to him from his ancestors, he added a sarcastic bitter¬ 
ness peculiarly his own. 

Sir Francis Tyrrell was a learned and a literary man; in 
person somewhat below the middle size, dark in complexion, 
with sharp features and overhanging eye-brows, which, at the 
time I choose for opening tliis talc, were grizzled with some long 
gray hairs, which, from time to time, he industriously ])ullc(l 
out with tweezers, while they, with a pertinacity worthy of 
him ft-om whom they sprang, regularly grew up again longer 
and grayer and more prominent than ever. He wrote a good 
deal at various times, and produced works marked by very 
superior talents; and he also formed frequent theories wliicfi 
were by no means always correct, but which all displayed 
genius of a certain kind and considerable originality, if not 
perversity of tliouglit. Of tlicse works and these theories Sir 
Francis was not a little vain, and this was one of the most 
irritable ))oiuts in his character. He could I)earto he touched 
upon almost all other snlijccts but those; or rather we might 
say, that thougli it was not mthout danger that any one 
tonclied him iij)On any subject, upon these he became quite 
furions. 

liis family were totally without what the phrenologists call 
the organ of veneration. They Inul little respect for anytJiing, 
and set out with having no respect for themselves. Tin's they 
concealed in their own case, of course, as far as possible; but 
this want of respect never failed to make itself manifest in 
words and deeds, when it referred to an)'member of their own 
family. Thus, Sir Francis was beard to dccliure that bis father 
was one of the greatest fools that ever lived, and on being 
asked why, rejdiod, ‘‘For marrying my mother.” 

" A man puts a lemon to a bottle of <])irits,” he said, “ and 
people call him a sensihio i'ellow, and go to drink jmnch with 
him; but if a man were to cat a whole lemon, plain people 
would say he was mad.” 

Again, on tlie occasion of his own marriage, he set out upon 
the principle of finding sonieh{idy the direct reverse of her who 
had been clioseti by liis fatlicr, declaring tliat he looked tipon it 
as a duty to his children. .Sncli an event, he said, as the mar¬ 
riage of his lather and motlier was sufKcicnt to serve ten gene¬ 
rations, ,and that he woulii df) his best to dilute the ((uiiites- 
seiice of hitteniess which iiad been hence itroduccd. He chose, 
accordingly, a yoting lady from a distant part of t!ie country. 
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possessed of little or no fortune, of a gay and happy disposi¬ 
tion, who had been brought up in great subjection to the will 
of parents that were really kind to her, and who had a fund 
of gentle and kindly feelings and good principles, but who was 
somewhat imprudent and incautious of speech, and of a timid 
as well as of an affectionate nature. From the first sight of 
Sir Francis Tyrrell, she had rather disliked him than otlicr- 
wise. lie had gained a little by attention upon her good 
graces, and upon her esteem by some philanthropic doctrines 
which he ]mt forjli, with no desire, indeed, of deceiving her 
or others, Imt solely because they were theories for which he 
had a fondness, and in which his vanity was concerned. 

Ilis progress in her favour, however, had not arrived be¬ 
yond the dangerous point of indifference, when he projmsed 
himself to her parents as her future husband. She shrank 
from the very idea; but he w’as wealthy, bore a fair reputa¬ 
tion, had, indeed, acquired a high character as aman of honour 
and integrity, and her j)arcnts pressed her so urgently to accept 
him, tliat she who was accustomed to yield to them in all 
things, yielded to them in tiiis also, and slie became the wife 
of a man tli.at slie did not love; tbougb it is but fiiir to say, 
that there was no other ])crsoii for whom she had any decided 
prcterenco. 

Slie married Sir Francis Tj’rrell witli the full desire and de¬ 
termination to love him as mueli as she could, and to make 
him as hapiiy as it was in her power to do; and there were a 
variety of circumstances which combined to render the fir.st 
two years of their union toleral.!}’ baip'A'. In the first place, 
there was novelty and passion upon ins side; in the next 
place, her vewy gentleness w'as a fortress to her, upon which 
it was dilKcult to begin an attack; in the third place, her mild¬ 
ness and jdacaliilify were something so new to the conceptions 
of Sir J'rancis, that they made liim feel more or less asliamcd 
of liis own violence, ti’l lie became more familiar w’ith the qua¬ 
lities which at first disarmed liim. 

But he w as one of those who did not like to lead, but rather 
preferred to drive or to goad; and from the very first mo¬ 
ment that some slight romonstrance on the jtart of Lady'I’jT- 
rcll, with regiird to something in which he had no bti.siness to 
interfere, gave the slightest suspicion of opposition to Ins will, 
the violent, tlie sarcastic, the bitter, tbe selfish spirit rose up 
with delight, unfettered, and the system of doinineering and 
tyranny began in full force. The iiarcnts of the lady lived to 
see her apjiarent happiness, but not to witness its reverse. 
Her mother died belbre she bad been married si.x months, and 
her father scarcely survived two years Perhaps a suspicion 
4 >i)C the truth troubled bis death-bed, but we cannot say. 

Unless we listen to the voice of the better si)irit within us. 
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prosperity and age generally lead forward selflsliness between 
them; and then that selhshness, who has hidden herself bash¬ 
fully in the presence of the more generous feelings of youth, 
rushes forward with daring impudence, and blindfolds our eyes 
lest we should see her defornuty. Such was the case with Sir 
Francis Tyrrell. There was no counter-balancing power to 
check or to control. His feelings of religion, if he had any, 
were not active; he had speculated away the greater part of his 
morahtv. He would not, indeed, have done anything that was 
glaringly and universally admitted to be #^il; first, because 
his vanity would not consent to his incurring the reputation 
of a vicious man; and secondly, because his passions did not 
particularly take that course. But of the moralities of life, 
which go hand in hand with the charities of life, he had no 
conception. To trample upon those who were prostrate before 
him; to make his oAvn house a hell, and to act the part of 
ruling fiend himself; to cast every kind of aspersion or impu¬ 
tation, true or false, upon every one who offended him, and 
many that never offended him at all; to be suspicious, jealous, 
irritable, without cause; to allow no opinion to prevail Imt his 
own; to deal a very different measure to himself and others; 
to exact the utmost, aud to grant the least; to be avaricious 
while he was ostentatious, censorious when he alic ctert to be 
candid, and harshly severe to every one while he assumed the 
language of philanthropy, he considered to he no wrong, and 
sat down with the conviction that he was a very good and vir¬ 
tuous man. 

The effect upon bis wife was, that for a time she sank into 
astate of timid and cheerless despair, from which she at length 
rallied herself to make ineffectual resistance. When he ac¬ 
cused her of things she had never committed, ami purposes 
she had never entertained, she rvould now' rouse hersell' to 
repel the cliarge; but still, haring the worst in argument, and 
cut to the heart by sarcasms .and insinuations, she would have 
rccomse to flight to her own charoher, and end the day in 
tears. When he was simply violent, she had the good sense 
to sit in quiet, and make no reply'. 

But under all these cruel circumstances her health w’as daily 
injured; and she who had been full of bloom, and life, and 
health, became pale, and worn, and thin, and unequal to the 
least exertion. Sir Francis and Lady Tyrrell laid hut one 
child, a son, who was horn in the .second year of tlieir mar¬ 
riage ; hut of that son, for various reasons, it will he necessary 
to speak apart. 
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CHAPTER n. 


It is a terrible thing when youth, the time of sport and enjoy¬ 
ment, the period which nature has set apart ibr acquiring 
knowledge, and power, and expansion, and for tasting all the 
multitude of sweet and magnificent things which crowd the 
creation, in their first frcslincss and zest of novelty, is clouded 
with storms or drenched with tears. It is not so' terrible, by 
any means, when the mere ills of lortnne afflict ns; for they 
are light things to the buoyancy of youth, and are soon thrown 
otf Ijy the heart which lias not learned the foresight of fresh 
sorrows. The body habituates itself more easily to an}'thin^ 
than the mind, and privations twice or thrice endured are pri¬ 
vations no longer. But it is a terrible thing, indeed, when— 
in those w r.nn days of youth w'heii the Iieart is all affection, 
t'ie mind longing for tliriiliiig sympathies, the soul eager to 
!ovo '.uul lie beloved—the faults, the vices, or the circuiiistances 
ol'otlicrs, cut ns off from those sweet natural ties with which 
nature, ;is witli a wreath of flowers, has garlanded our eM"ly 
d .ys; when we have either lost and regret, or known but to 
contemn, the kindred whose veins flow with the same blood aO 
our own, or the parents who gave us being. 

'I’iiore are few situations more solitar}', more painful, more 
moving, than tliat of an orphan. I remember a schoolfellow 
wlio had nianjf friends who were kind to him and fond of him; 
Init l:o said to me one day, in speaking of his holiday sports, 
“ 1, yon know, have no father or mother.” And there was a 
look- ot’fhonglitful melanciioli- in his face, and a tone of deso¬ 
lation in bis voice which struck me strangely, even young as 
f then was. But that situation, lonely as it is, dcjirivedof all 
the tender and consoling associations of kindred feeling, is 
bright raid cbccr!'ul, gay and hajipy, compared with that ia 
wiiieh (’liarlos Tyrrell commenced ins career on earth. 

lie was as lieantiful a child as over was seen; strong, vigo¬ 
rous, artd healthy; with his niollier’s fair conqdm.ion, a fine 
intelligent countenance, even in infancy, and a smile of jiccu- 
liar sweetness, llis father was lb;)d of him ns long as be con- 
tinned an iiitlint. lie was proud of liiin, I was going to say, 
but I believe the proper term would be, conceited of him. 
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Everybody admired the child, and expressed their admiration; 
and by some strange complication of ideas, the admiration 
seemed to the father reflected back upon himself. , The child 
amused him too, and interested him; and for a ceftain time 
he seemed to derive a pleasure from caressing it, which sof¬ 
tened his manner, if not his feelings. 

Hard must be the heart and selfish the mind which is not 
softened by communion with sweet infancy. The innocence 
of childhood is the tendercst, the sweetest, and not the least 
potent remonstrance against the a-ices and the errors of grown 
man, if he would but listen to tlie lesson and take it to heart. 
Sel lom, too seldom do we do so, and 1 cannot say that it was 
the case with Sir Francis Tyrrell; but still he could not un¬ 
dergo that influence without losing something of his harshness 
from the gentle presence of the child. 

To Lady 'ryrrcll the birth of her infant was a renewal of 
hope, and a solid store of hapjnness. She had a fresh oliject 
before her, a new motive for exertion and endurance; ancl as 
she gazed upon his infant face, she promised hcr-sell', for Lis 
sake, to bear all and to strive for all. Her health, however, 
gave way under constant irritation, and as the hoy grew up, 
his father lost that pride in him uhicli he had hclorc expe¬ 
rienced; and though he had fondled the infant, he chided and 
railed at the child, while Lady Tyrrell, wlio was, ])erha])s, 
inclined to he a little over-indulgent to her only son, roused 
herself to defend him from the bitter and unmerited reproaches 
of his father, when, perha])s, in her own case, she might have 
home those rcproaclie.s in silence. 

Every point of his education became a subject of C()i:tcntion. 
While a child, he had been to Sir Francis a more ])laythii:g; bur 
the moment that his reason began to ex])and, his father looked 
upon him as a new object of tyranny, and Lady 'lyrrel! would 
often sit and gaze with melancholy eyes n]K)u her son’s face, 
thinking of liis future fate, and sorrowing from the sad ex])e- 
rience of her own, over the long and miserable year? to he 
passed under the sway of such a man ;is his father. She 
exerted herself to conquer even her own affection !iir the 
child, and the selfishness of that affection. In order as much 
to remove him from home, and to give him the hlcssiug of 
other society, as to ensure him a good education, she <ietcr- 
mined, if possible, to send him to school, though she liierehy 
lost the comlbrt of his presence, and the continual solace and 
relief of all his sports, and w ords, and looks. 

Sir Francis, however, on the contrary, did not choose to 
sacrifice his own [dcasnre. lie did not choose to lose the 
new object of tyraini}'which he had acquired. Jledechired 
he intende'd to have a tutor in the house when his son was 
old enough to learn anything, and the very wish which his 
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wife expressed, that the boy should be sent to school, only 
hardened his dcterniination to keep him at home. He had' 
no confidence in \irtuc or in sincerity of any kind; and al¬ 
though he knew that Lady Tyrrell was, when he married : 
her, as frank and open as the day, he still could not persuade 
himself that she acted towards him without guile. 

It was this error which, in the present instance, ultimately ■ 
produced the result that she wished. . He one day heard her 
say, by chance, while stooping over her boy, that it would 
break her heart to part with him; and a suspicion crossed his 
mind, that she had proposed to send the child to school for 
the purpose of inducing him to pursue exactly the opposite^ 
course. The very thought was indeed but little complimen¬ 
tary to his oivn msposition, and arose from an internal con¬ 
sciousness (the full torce of which he would not acknowledge), 
of the contradictory and mulish ch&acter of his own mind. 
His determination, however, was fixed by a scene of alter¬ 
cation with the boy himself, whom he had punished severely 
for doing something that his mother had directed him to do, 
but whom he could induce by no means, neither by anger nor 
by blows, to acknowledge that he had done wrong in',the' 
.slightest degree. It was determined in consequence, that he 
should go to school; and to school he was accordingly sMit, 
but unfortunately not to a school which was at all Ukely tO’ 
correct the constitutional errors of his disposition, or to anbrd 
to his mind that strong moral tone which might have served 
to counteract all the evils with which his mind became fami¬ 
liarised at home. 

As it is not our purpose to trace him through tlie uninte¬ 
resting details of a school life, we shall content ourselves with 
showing w hat was his natural disposition; and though he is. 
the person destined to act the most prominent part in these 
pages, we shall in no degree conceal that which was c«l in 
his nature. His iirst great fault, then, was a part of his in¬ 
heritance: the violent passion of his father. Even when a- 
child, he w'ould throw himself down in fits of ungovernable- 
anger, and lie writhing on the ground as if in convulsions, till 
tlic fit went off. He had much of the talent, too, of his father; 
perhaps, indeed, more, and certainly possessed genius of a 
higher order; for the qualities of his mind received a much 
greater degree of expansion from being united with superior 
qualities of tlie heart. There was, however, a frequent simi¬ 
larity lo be observed between the turn an<]|^rm.of his ideas 
and those of Sir Francis. In his childhood,'(•tn, he had been 
known tmconsciously to utter many a keen and cutting phrase, 
which brought upon the countenance of his father a sarcastic 
smile, in which was strangely blended an expfi(Bsion of con¬ 
tempt and bitterness with that of approbation a:^ pleasure. 
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IHie boy, indeed, would have been altogether what his 
nurses caU^ the ‘ moral of his father,’ with a finer person 
and much greater corporeal powers, had it not been that his 
mother’s nature was intimately mingled with the whole, and 
lommieihalanced many faults if it did not counteract them, 
^pnder her tuition he acquired a love of truth which never left 
mm throi^h life; but he had by nature a frank straightfor- 
^illHtdiiess of character which was very winning. One saw, 
in his very infancy and childhood, that the heart acted 
the mind had been taught to act, and with a spirit 
iSfiiich was utterly imsuseeptible of fear, and a body not very 
oeosirive of suffering, some of his very good qualities might 
led him to wound the feelings of others much more 
fi«q^ently than he did, if be had not possessed a natural 
luimerness and kindness of heart which led him, with a sort 
xS unerring instinct, to iterccive the points on which others 
were vulnerable, and to spare them on those points, except 
when moved by some fierce opposition or angry passion. lie 
was also ^ nature—and that, too, he derived from his mother 
—most aTOCtionate. That is to say, he did not attach lutnscli 
to every one, or lightly. He was not as the seed of the 
mistletoe, or the moss, that fixes itself upon everything wher¬ 
ever it lights, and grows there till jt is torn away. But he 
liad within his heart the power jof dee]) attachment, strong, 
perfiiancnt, immovable. He was not likely to form friend¬ 
ships vOryT^asHy, orWi-love-oftcnTlSBr^rtiere he did love, he 
loved wholly and/or ever. 

The first instiuicS’iq^which these qualities were put to the 
poof, was in choostegJlfiiween his father and his mother. 
We may call it choosing, thouglfrlitdeed, there was no choice; 
for he could not but love the one, and it was very easy not to 
love the other. On that mother he then fixed the whole 
strengtl) of his infant affection, and it grew with his growth, 
mud strengthened ivith his strength. Everything that occurred, 
'the gentle warnings and reproaches which she r-omctinics 
forced herself to make when he behaved ill; her ill health, 
her deep melancholy, her conduct to her husband, and his 
conduct to her, all made him cling the more closely to her, 
made him love her and respect her the more. 

The next instance in which he was tried, was in the choice 
of a friend amongst his schoolfellows. Tliey were almost all 
Inferior to himself not in point of birth, indeed, for tliere was 
some superior id|miat re.s])oct, but in taJeiit, and corporcid as 
well as mental qHHties; besides a great and marked inferiority 
in that most ine^imablc of all qualities; energy of cha¬ 
racter. which ke possessed in an overwhelming dcgi'ec. The 
school contaidld a variety of dispositions, shades, and difl'er- 
ences of evc^ kind of mind; but he chose as his companion 
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asd his fnend, a lad somewhat older than himself, but much 
less in stature, inferior in Station, not remarkable fbr any 
very brilliant qualities, but of a calm, quiet, and thoughttfe 
disposition, giving occasionally signs of domant tdent and 
penetration, which no one had been at the pains to call forth^ 
and of a determination of purpose and constancy of character^ 
which is one of the greatest elements of success in life, wf 
health was by no means vigorous, and his corporeal poweii 
small, so that in die contests with which we open out to 
struggle of life in our schoolboy days, he was genen^y 
vanquished, and indeed, was somewhat ill-treated by strong 
youths than himself, till Charles 'lyrrell appeared in to 
school and at once took the part of his defender. '' 

Everard Morrison was grateful to him; admired the emr* 
porcal powers and vigour which he did not himself possess* 
and still more admired the brilliant and remarkable talents 
displayed by his new friend, though those talents were of a 
character as strikinrfy opposed to his own as Tyrrell’s vigour 
to his feebleness. Even the wild and intemperate bursts of 
passion to which the new scholar frequently gave way, to 
rash and remorseless conduct which he displayed under tose 
circumstances, seemed to afford him matter for thought at^ 
speculation, ay, and even admiration likewise; and when oa 
one occasion, some extraordinary act of violence had called 
down upon the head of the wealthy baronet’s son a rare and 
reluctant punishment from the master, Everard Morrison stood 
forward as his defender, and Tidth great ingenuity and talent 
endeavoured to show, that the provocation which Charles 
Tyrrell had received was sufficient to justify the acts he had 
committed; and, in boj-ish language, but with keen peaetra* 
tion, he pointed out tiiat the violent passions of his friend 
were seldom, if ever, excited by any petty injury or offence 
solely to himself, but rather by what was mean, pitiful, unju^, 
or tyrannical in others. 

Their friendship lasted during the whole time that they, 
■were at school together; but at length, on the same vacation, 
ilorrison was removed to take a clerk’s place in the house Of 
his fatlicr, a country attorney, and Charles Tyrrell was SKut 
to Eton to undergo the needful discipline of a public schooL' 
They separated with a thousand bo 3 dsh professions of friend¬ 
ship, and consoled themselves with the idea, that the county 
town in which Morrison’s father made liis abode was only 
seven miles distant from the seat of Sir Francis T 3 Trell, called 
Harburj’ Park, so that they could oftctUieet during the 
holidays. Tibey promised to do so eontmSally. But such 
promises, made in the guileless days of youth, arc rapidly 
forgotten. The grasp of onr affection expands^th the grasp 
of our intellects, and the little things that we IflPed in infancy 
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btit too often slip away from ns as our mind enlarges, 
sand through the fingers of a ^ant. It remains to lie 
'^uired, in the present instance, which it was that forgot the 
other. It certainly was hot Charles Tyrrell; for his first ex¬ 
pedition on his midsummer return from Eton, was to pa}' a 
inUit to Evcrard Morrison; and again and again he walked 
or rode over to the county town to see his old companion. 
Morrison always received him gladly, to all appearance; but, 
notwithstanding all the reiterated invitations of his school- 
felhnv, he never visited Harbur}' Park but once. He showed, 
in short, no disposition to cultivate the acquaintance that he 
had formed at school. 

Charles Tyrrell saw this, and was hurt, but he said nothing, 
and persevered for some time; but finding perseverance pro¬ 
duced no effect, he gi'adually ceased to seek for Evcrard 
Morrison’s closer friendship. But his peculiar tenacity of 
regard displayed itself in this instance also. Although he was 
hurt and offended, he gave way to no anger; he loved Evcrard 
Morrison still, and he did not cease to love him, although he 
saw him but rarely, and then under some restraint. 

His life at Eton we shall not inquire into, for it was exactly 
the life of every person so situated, or with variations of no 
importance. Neither is there much to be told in the detached 
periods of his holiday residence at home, at least, not muck 
which the reader may not divine w'itlumt being told. 

Age seemed to squeeze out the last drop of honey from his 
Cither’s nature, and to leave all the bitter behind. His con¬ 
duct to Ltuly Tyrrell would not, perhaps, in any court estab¬ 
lished for the purpose of dispensing justice or injustice, as the 
ease may be, have been pronounced cruelty; for such courts 
weigh nothing but that which affects immediately the body; 
and the wounds, ay, or even the death inflicted tlirough the 
mind, are left to the judgment of another world. Sir Francis 
Tyrrell showed no personal violence towards his wife. He 
treated her apparently with ceremonious respect, except when 
the fit of passion was upon him, and even then, the wcaj)on 
that he tised iq;ainst her was but the tongue. 

With him, liowever, that weapon was worse than a poisoned 
dagger, inflicting wounds that could never be healed. Every 
thing that was stinging, everything tliat was venomous, every 
thing that was scornful, everything that was irritating, tlie'n 
poured from his lips without the slightest remorse, and with¬ 
out the slightest regard to fnith or justice. There can be little 
doubt that he believed what he said at the time; for his passion 
acted as a sort of magician in his ou-n breast, and conjured up 
chimeras, and phantoms, and demons, which had no existence 
Imt in the phantasmagoria of his own imagination. 

■ These fits passion, too, were of frequent, nay, daily, oc- 
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currence, and his life with Lady Tyrrell passed thus: either 
absent from her when, in order to avoid him, or on accoxmt <rf 
illness, she confined herself to her own room; in cold and 
sneering ceremony, when there was no absolute cause of 
offence, or in violent and angry dispute when she roused her¬ 
self to resist or to deny. 

The effect on her was such as might be expected. Ere she 
had reached the age of forty, the buojmnt health which she 
had once possessed; the radiant, yet gentle beauty; the cheer¬ 
ful and contented disposition, were all gone; and she became 
old before her time, with a heart wrung and torn, and without 
one trace of that lovehness with which heaven had at first 
endued her. 

The conduct of Sir Francis Tyrrell to his son v as also such 
as might be expected from his disposition. The first two or 
three days after his return during the vacations, the natural 
feeling of a parent, of course, had its way. He deemed glad 
to see him, fond of him, proud of him; but the third day 
scarcely ever passed over without sonic sharp rebuke, and the 
fourth never came to an end without one of those violent 
scenes of altercation, which inerea-cd in frequency and inten¬ 
sity as the boy grew up towards the man. 

The power of reasoning, the will of acting for liimself, which 
soon became evident in Charles Tyn-cll, though not exercised 
cither prematurely, insolently, or obstinately, gave his father 
daily offence. It was with the gradual work of nature that 
he quarrelled in reality, while he aftected to find fault with 
the conduct of his son. It was that he did not choose to see 
one. o\er whom he still thought to keep extended the rule ol 
his iron rod, emancipated gradually by*the development of 
his corjioreal and mental power', from the authority which i» 
gii en to parents ibr the protection and guidance of our im- 
mature years. 

All this irritated him; but j et w'e do not mean to say that 
young Charles Tyrrell entertained any very great veneration 
for Ins father'.s character, any loi e fiir his person, or any re¬ 
spect fill- his o))imoiis: but that he did not do so was not his 
fault, 'i'he treatment whicli he daily experienced himself, and 
which he saw his mother undergo, liad )nit an end altogether 
to any thing like love and veneration ; and the frequent varia¬ 
tions of opinion which he daily beheld in his father; the argu¬ 
ing one day on one side of the question, and the next on the 
other side, as the passion of the moment dictated, left him, 
whctlicr he would or not, without aiij thing like rcsjiect for 
his judgment. 

lie liad learned at a public school to put some degree of 
Te-traiiit iqioii hinisell, and to show some degree of respect, 
whether he felt it or not, to older persons than himselft, 
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as he eonld, he restrauied himself and obeyed; but it 
sr»8 when his mother was concerned that he for^t all defe¬ 
rence towards his father. Then the strong passions which he 
had inherited from him would burst frith; then the indigna¬ 
tion, which he smothered in his own case, would find a voice; 
then the vehement energy of his nature would display itself, 
CBploying all the talents he possessed to give fire and point 
to his angry r^oinders. 

Still, however, his father’s experience, knowledge of the 
world, learning, and skill in sarcasm, would furnish him with 
wei^ons whieh almost drove the boy to madness; and more 
than once, during the first two or three years after he had 
ventured to oppose his father in regard to his mother, his 
ar^er ended in bitter and disappointed tears at being over¬ 
powered by arguments and saroasms which he felt to be wrong 
and unjust. 

After a time, however, as he approached the age of seven¬ 
teen or eighteen, instead of tears, he fell into deep silence, 
pmtly from finding himself unable to express his indignation 
m words such as ne dared to use toward his father; partly 
from the desire to examine intently what could be the cause 
which prevented liim from proving himself right when he 
knew himself to be so. That silence, however, was mortify¬ 
ing to Sir Francis: the tears he had liked very well to see; 
but when once in the career of passion, he loved to provoke 
a rejoinder, almost sure that it would throw his opponent open 
to some new blow. Silence, therefore, was the most irrita^g 
thing that could be opposed to him; and twice, when in some 
of tt leir violent altercations, his son suddenly ceased and said 
no more, he was evtoi hurried on to strike mm, although the 
period of life at which such an act from a father to a son is at 
aQ justifiable, had long passed. 

On those two occasions, Charles Tyrrell put both his hands 
ibehind his back, and clasped them tight together, till round 
each of the fingers, as they pressed upon the flesh of the other 
band, a deep white space might be seen, shelving the stem 
energy with which he clenched them together. On both these 
Occasions, too, after gacing, with a frowning brow and a qui¬ 
vering Im, on his father’s face for two or three moments in deep 
silence, he rushed suddenly out of the house and plunged into 
the woods around 
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CHAPTER HI 


We have'dealt long enough in general descriptions, but tliey 
were necessary to explain what is to follow. We must now 
turn to particular incidents, ajtd to details of facts, endeavour* 
ing to set forth our tale more as a gallery of pictures than as 
a consecutive narrative. 

The period of Charles Tytycll’s schooldays was over, and 
he was stud3dng at the University: but with his studies there 
we, of course, rfiaU not meddle, but take up his history at his 
first return to his father’s house, after having been absent 
some months at Oxford. His father, though possessed, as we 
have said, of very large fortune, had made his son no larger 
allowance at college than mere shame compelled hftn to do. 
This, however, proceeded in no degree from parsimony; for 
as far as money was concerned, he w^as a liberal and a gener¬ 
ous man; but the latent motive was to have a continual check 
upon his son, and a subject, at any time that he chose to em¬ 
ploy it, for censure and irritation. 

po not let any one suppose that this picture is caricatured; 
for, on the contraiy, it is true, and only drawn with a hand 
not strong enough to paint it accurately. The sum which he 
allowed nis son was by no means sumcjpnt to maintain him 
upon a level with young men of his own station, and ere he 
had been many months at college, the thoughtlessness natnnd 
to youth, joined with a free and generous disposition, had ot 
course plimged hhn into some difficulties. As soon as he 
found it was so, Charles Tyrrell, well knowing his father’s 
character, determined to extricate himself without subjecting 
himself to make a request to his father, which would be 
granted, be knew, with taunts and reproaches, and held over 
liis head as an obligation incurred, to be frequently alluded to 
in the future. He therefore applied himself to economize with 
the most rigid exactness, and at a time when cveiything that 
was extravagant and thoughtless was done by all those arotmd 
him, he devoted himself to study and to thought, making his 
application to such pursuits an excuse for absenting himself 
from the society of those with whom he had begun to as¬ 
sociate. 

So far, perhaps, the effect was good; and indeed, we might 
go farther. The habit of commanding one’s-self, of resisting 
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inclinations, conquering iabite, doing right in spite of our own 
weakness, is the most ennobling, enlarjpng, elevating act of the 
human mind. Under the influence of such a purpose, and ot 
such an eflbrt, Charles Tyrrell grew day' by day more manly, 
more v%orous in mind, more competent even to guide and 
rule others. He was grave and sad, however, for the fetters 
of circumstances.pressed heavily upon him. lie could not do 
good where he sought to do good; he could not reward where 
reward had been deserved; he could not encourage where en¬ 
couragement was wanting. All this he felt, and he felt bitterly, 
and he knew that all was mflicted upon him by his father, at 
once unnecessarily and unwisely. Nor, it must be confessed, 
was he without a consciousness of the motive which caused 
the infliction, and of course, that motive made his heart swell 
indignantly at the twanny sought to be exercised over him, 
and the means which that tyranny employed. 

When we are aware that those to whom we owe existence 
have devoted long years, during our infancy and youth, to 
protect, to nourish, and to guide us; when they have thought 
of us rather than of themselves, and sacrificed pleasure and 
amusement, and tastes, and feelings, for our benefit; when they 
have spent the weary hours of watchfulness over the bed ol 
infancy and of sickness; when they have rejoiced in our joys, 
and mourned for our sorrows; when they have made efforts 
for us that they would not have made lor themselves, and 
even corrected us OTth more pain to themselves than to us, for 
our benefit; when they have felt it a pang, and yet a duty,,to 
deny us what we sought, and when they have given up, in 
short, time, thought, pleasure, exertion, energy, hope, comfort, 
selfishness, for our a^cr welfare—when they have done all this 
and we know it, there is nothing on earth can equal, or should 
equal, the love and gratitude of a child for his parents. But 
when, on the other hand, we owe them nothing but existence, 
a gift given selfishly, to be selfishly emjdoy'ed; when we have 
b^n to them Imt as objects of jdeasure or dominion to them¬ 
selves, the matter is very difierent, and the love and gratitude 
that we show them must have its source in that love and gra¬ 
titude we owe to the better Father, whose will placed them in 
•such relationship to us. 

Charles TyTrell. then, could not love his father; and had 
■not his mother been living, it is probable that, devoting him¬ 
self entirely to study', he would not even have visited his 
paternal mansion during the vacations; but when he thought 
of her, and how' much she needed comfort—of her deep and 
fond aflection for him, and her loneliness in his absence—he 
determined to go back, although ho feared the violence of his 
father's disposition, and even feared the violence of his own. 

jSuch was the state of his mind towards the commencement 
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of his first Tftcation; and pursuing his plan of economy, he 
came up to London the Oxford stage, and thence proceeded 
by the Old Blue, night coach, towards his own dwelling; 
though that was a period at which young men were not in the 
custom either of dnTing the coaches that carried them, or, 
indeed, of travelling by such conveyances at all, when their 
circumstances enabled tliem to afford another. The Old Blue 
coach contained in . the inside the number of six passengers, 
and slow and heavy was its progress along roads which had 
not yet submitted to the petrifying power of Mr. M‘Adam. 
The personage, then, who was seated in the middle was under 
the unpleasant necessity either of watching through the long 
progress of a tedious night in the strait-wainscot of a close 
packed stage, or to choose the shoulder of one of his fellow- 
travellers for a pillow, which was hard or soft, as the case 
might be. 

On entering the coach, Charles Tyrrell found it full when 
he, himself, was added to the number of its occupants; but 
the faint glimmer of the feeble lamps in the court-yard of the 
old Golden Cross, Charing Cross, was not sufficient to show 
him distinctly the countenances of his companions, though a 
man with a pen behind his ear, and a book in one hand, came 
forward to see that all the booked passengers were assembled 
in the interior, holding up a sick-looking tallow candle, with 
a long wick, and a fiery mushroom at the top. All that Charles 
Tyrrell could discover was, that the middle place of the front 
seat had been left for him, and when the coach drove off, not 
a further word was said by any one, every body seeming weU 
disposed, with the exception of himself, to seek oblivion firom 
the evils of their state in the blissful arms of slumber. 

The young Oxonian had no inclination to sleep, and leaning 
back as far as circumstances would permit him, with his broad 
sluHildcrs somewhat circumscribed by the bulkw'hich his com¬ 
panion, on either side, contrived to give to theirs, he remained 
pondering in silence over the coming da)'s, looking forward 
to the time spent at home with none of that expectant pleasure 
which awaits those whose hearts have a domestic refuge when 
they return from long absence and from distant scenes. 

At a small hut pretty inn, which there are few who do not 
knowwvcll, called Hartford Bridge—heaven knows what change 
it has undergone since!—^the coach stopped for supper, as was 
customary in those days; and the sight of the woodbines and 
other climbing plants, which at that time twined round the 
door of one of the prettiest little inns in Europe, was refresh¬ 
ing and delightful to the eye of the traveller. The breath of 
the plants, too, some of wliich ]>our fiwth their odours more 
fully at midnight than at any other hour, came sweet and 
balmy to the senses of Charles Tyrrell as, entering the little 
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inn, he turned into the room on the left-hand, where the 
coach supper had been prepared. There w^ a room oppo¬ 
site, through the brown Holland blinds of which be had seen 
streaming forth a light as the coach came up; but the door of 
that room was closed, and all that could be known of its in¬ 
mates was gathered from the sounds of son»e gaj' and cheerful 
voices spe&ng within, and mingling sweej^usical tones with 
laughter. 

On entering the supper-room, one after knottier of the inside 
passengers were found stripping themsel^s of various P^ts 
of their travelling costume, and in one of them Charles Tyr¬ 
rell instantly recognised a person whoni he had seen more 
than once before. This was a gentleman somewhat past the 
prime of life; that is to say, he might be fifty-five or fifty-six 
years of age. He was hale and well, however, though of a 
thin and meagre haliit; and his whole countenance bespoke 
health not of an exuberant, but of a durable kind. His lace, 
though undoubtedly handsome, was not of a pleasant charac¬ 
ter ; the ej'ebrows ran up as well as the eyes; the nose was 
somewhat sharp and pointed, the cheek bones rather too high; 
the forehead not low, but wide rather than high, and a mon¬ 
strous protuberance of that superior part of the back of the 
head in which phrenologists have thought fit to place the 
organs of self-esteem, self-will, caution, &c. The Ime might 
be made to comprise all those organs which tend to combative- 
ncss and acquisitiveness, though the former in somewhat of a 
less degree than the latter. 

The shape of a man's head has a far greater share in giving 
expression to his face than people in general imagine; and as 
we have said, though one could not help acknowledging that 
Mr. Hriesen must have been a handsome man in hSs youth, 
there was about liis countenance that look and air which gave 
to the features of Voltaire the expression of an old and ma¬ 
licious monkey. Charles Tyrrell had seen him frc(iucntly 
with his father, with whom he used to spend a part of every 
year; and what he had seen of him under such circumstances 
had not, by any means, tended to diminish the impression ox 
dislike which bis lace had at first produced. 

Mr. Hriesen was descended fromafamily originally German, 
hut which had been settled for many centuries in England. 
He was possessed of a small property, which, during his youth, 
afforded hhn quite sufficient to live upon in comfort without 
pursuing any profession in order to make it larger. He had 
studied the law, but he never attempted to practise it; and 
had devoted himself, during many years, to the pursuit of that 
sort of philosophy which prepar^ the way for, and ushered 
in—not so much the French revolution as the horrors and 
impieties which accompanied an act that might haA'e passed 
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over, perhaps, imocuously, had not the whole moral and re¬ 
ligious foundatifcs of society been previously shaken in France 
by the efforts of%en who fancied they were pmsuing wisdom, 
when, in fact, th® were pursuing vanity. 

Mr. Driesen a man of talent, however, and a man of 
learning. He wM o' profound Greek scholar, a tolerable 
mathematician, a war and cutting rcasoner, but artful as a 
sophist, and, aided his own vanity, deceiving himself while 
he deceived others. ^le was fond of all sorts of startling pro¬ 
positions: feared tolshock no feelings or opinions, however 
respectable, or how»er well-founded, and he was, moreover, 
full of rich stores ofiire and unusual knowledge, and of read¬ 
ing in works which &e sealed to the eyes of most men. His 
memory was unfaili^, his fluency great, and he could thus 
bring to bear upon aity subject arguments and quotations start¬ 
ling from their noveMy, and confounding from their mrdtitude. 
He made a boast of being without any fixed principle ; and 
Sir Francis Tyrrell did not esteem him at all the less on that 
account, not being overburthened with principle himself. 

But there was one secret in his partiality for Mr. Driesen, 
whicli was, that His friend was in the custom of comparing him 
to the famous Mirabeau, whom they had both known in Ironce 
in their youth, during the period of his utmost power over the 
National Assembly. The comparison was not altogether with- 
mt justice; but it was to Mirabeau’s father, the old Marquis 
dc Alirabeau, that Sir Francis Tyrrell bore a strong resem¬ 
blance, rather than to the sou. However that might be, the 
compai-ison flattered him, and he was fond of the society of 
Mr. Driesen, who, without bearing by any means a good 
character for morality, did not, on the contrary, bear a very 
bad one. He, on his part, had contrived by various means to 
diminish his own patrimony considerably, and therefore the 
luxuries of Sir Francis T3rrrell’s bouse were not disagreeable 
to him; nor indeed, if the cinxent tales were true, the occa¬ 
sional assistance of Sir Francis Tyrrell’s purse. 

Although there had never existed any very great acquain¬ 
tance between him and his friend’s son. and though, on the 
part of Charles, there had always been a feeling of antipathy, 
which he could scarcely explain to hiinself, in the present 
instance, no sooner did Mr. Driesen discover who had been 
his companion in the night-coach, than he advanced to shake 
hands with him with a warm and friendly air, which Charles 
Tyrrell could not make up his mind to repel. They sat down 
together to supper with the rest of the travellers, and the 
conversation between the two acquaintances took a turn the 
least likely in tlie world to be taken between two travellers in 
a stage-coach. It neither referred to politics, nor war, nor 
locomotion, nor the supper that was before them; but it re- 
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ferrcd to Greek and Latin poets; to Hesiod,^ Euripides, to 
Lucan; or else turning to more modern, but mt less unusual, 
topics imder such circumstances, commci|^[ upon Clement 
Marot, or inquired into the authenticity i "^le poems attri¬ 
buted to Clotilde de Survillc. 

The comginny round about opened byes and looked 

aghast, or o^ned their mouths and d( 1 their supper in 

silence; but jthe conversation did not iinly receive that 
direction from an intention on the f either of the two 

to excite astonishment in the listenersj is very probable 
that neither of them had) the slighte ftention of giving it 
the»direetion which it took. It veryl eu happens that a 
single chance word, the most remote ^br trifling accident, 
some circumstance scarcely noted even ' ■ ourselves—the fall 
of a spoon or the change of a plate, on ■ other insigniticant 
occurrence—will set that rapid flier, tho| tht, ringing her way 
through the’ endless regions of imaginat; p and memory, lead¬ 
ing after her words and even feelings in i directions the most 
remote from the occurrences which " itjjgave them rise. A 
single word, a single tone, a single loo» iCoften sufficient, not 
only to carry us away into trains of idewaffl conversation qtiite 
difterent from all that we had proposld! to folloiv. but tnore, 
far more, to throw open the gates of aljn^k fate before ns, and 
lead us on to our destiny through nar^ot^, tortuous, and dark¬ 
ling tracts, which we would never otl|crwisc have trod. 

If any one had a design in leading the conversation in the 
direction we have mentioned, it was S^r.'priesen: and it might 
be so, for these were not only subjeijlsibf which he was fond 
himself, as a clever and learned niauibdt they were also those 
on which he fancied that his young dcqpaintancc, all hot from 
Oxford, would be prompt to speak, ^specially as he had learnt 
that Charles I’yrrell had devoted liimself earnestly to study. 

Eager in all things, and with f taste naturally fine and 
cultivated, Charles Tyrrell followed the lead willingly, and, 
ending his supper licfbre the rest, hi sfjll carried it on, tbough 
Mr. llricscn liimself soon showejl a disjiiosition to ]irofit by the 
good tilings set before him, and took eiU'e of the eorporeal 
])art of his being, at the exjieiise ot' the suiipcr. 

At length, perceiving such to be tpe case, Charles Tyrrell 
ceased, and thinking the time long, turned to the door to see 
if the horses were not yet jiiit to, , Just as he was entering the 
passage, on([nitting the siiiijier-riAm,tlic ojqiositcdoor opened, 
and a lady came partly out, heaftiig a Jiglit in her hand, b'he 
was turning her head to spend/to some one within the room, 
and at first all that Charles Tyrrell could sec was a beantiliil 
figure, graceful in every line, but more pecuiiarly gracefnl 
from the manner in wliieli the head was turned, slunviiig the 
beautifiil hair, fine, fiiil, and glossy aS) silk, gathered u]i into 
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a knot at the back of the head, from which one or two curls 
escaped, and fell upon the fair neck below. The Ibrm and the 
attitude were beautiful, but that attitude lasted only for a mo¬ 
ment; for the first step of Charles Tj’rrcll made her turn 
round, not with aw’ quick and nervous start, but quietly and 
slowly, to sec whiflit was so near; and the moment she had 
seen the stranger, ^e ivithdrew again quietly into the room 
and closed the doon probably divining that the members of 
the supper party be]||iging to the stage-coach were about to 
resume their Journey, and resolving to let them depart ere she 
proceeded wliithersoeyer she was going. 

'Jlie sitigle moment', however, dining which she had turned 
towards him had been sufficient to show Charles Tyrrell one 
of the loveliest faces ho had ever beheld. It is nearly in vain 
to dcscrilie beauty; for the pen will not trace the same definite 
lines as tlie pencil, and the imagination of those who read will 
not be fettered down to the reality, like the imagination ol 
those who sec. Nor, indeed, although Charles obtained a 
full sight of that heantiful face, was the idea that be formed 
of it accurate. He fancied that the eye.s were black, u hen in 
truth they i.ere deep blue; hut that mistake might jirocced 
from their being shadowed by the great length of the thick, 
black cyc-lashcs. He fancied, too, that the hair was ncarlj 
black, when, in fact, it was of the rich brown of a ciicstnnt jnsi 
.separated from its green covering; but that might iiroceec 
from its being of a very dee]) tint of that brown, and from tin 
position of the light u iiich she carried. 

Every one has felt, and more ti.an one poet, licsidcs Lon 
Bjtou, has expressed the peculiar sensations wtiich we expe 
rience when some bright and beautiful form crosses our patl 
for a moment, and then leaves us without our seeing it am 
more. A shooting star, though but the meteor of a brigh 
electric niglit, seems often more brilliant than the orbs tha 
hold their place crowned irith eternal splendmtr; and Charle 
Tyrrell t bought that face the most beautiful, that form tiii 
most graceful, that he had ever beheld. There was, besides 
a certain feeling of mystery about her rapid appear,nice ant 
disapjicarance. It seemed to he a vision of lovelincs.s givci 
to him alone. It touched and woke imagination; and advanc 
ing to the door of the inn ivith very different thoughts fron 
those which he had borne from the supper-room, he gazed u] 
towards the heavens, all sparkling with their everlasting fires, 
and fixing upon one bright planet which had not yet set, but 
remained' pouring its calm light more tranquilly and equally 
than the rest, amongst all the radiant things that surrounded 
it, he thought that it was like her whom be had just seen, and 
plunging into the dreams of fancy, he revelled in sweet reve¬ 
ries till it was t'jre to depart. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The scenery amidst -wEch we are bom tmd brought up, if we 
remain long enough thesein to have passed that early period 
of existence on which memory seems to have no hold, sinks, 
as it were, into the spirit of man, twines itself intimately with 
every thought, and becomes a part of his being. He can 
never cast it off, any more than he can cast off the body in which 
his spirit acts. Almost every chain of his after-thoughts is 
linked at some point to the magical circle which bounds his 
youth’s ideas; and even when latent, and in no degree knonm, 
It is still present, affecting every feeling and every fancy, and 
giving a bent of its own to all our words and our deeds. 

I have heard a story of a girl who was captive to some 
eastern prince, and wore upon her ankles a light golden ring. 
She learned to love her master devotedly, and was as happy 
as she could be in his love. Adored, adonied and cherished, 
she sat beside him one day in all the pomp of eastern state, 
when suddenly her eye fell upon the golden ring round her 
ankle, which custom had rendered so light that she bad for¬ 
gotten it altogether. The tears instantly rose in her c}'es as 
she looked ujion it, and her lover divining all at once, asked, 
with a look of rc(>roach, “Would you be free?” She cast 
herself upon his bosom and answered, “Never!” 

Thus, often the links that bind ns to early scenes and places 
in which we have passed happy or unhappy hours, are unob¬ 
served and forgotten, till some casual circum.stancc turns our 
eyes thitherward. But if any one should ask ns whether we 
would sever that chain, there is scarcelj' one fine mind that 
would not also answer, Never! The passing of onr days may 
he painfid, the early years may be chequered with gnef and 
care, unkindiiess and Irowns may wither the smile.', of 1)03'- 
hood, and tears hedew the path of youth; yet, ncvertlielcss, 
when we stand and look back, in later life, letting memory 
hover over the ])repared to light where she will, there is 
no period in all the space laid out before her over which her 
wings ilntter so jo3 fu]ly, or on which she would so ninch wish 
to pause, as the times of our 3’oiith. The evils of other days 
are forgotten, the scenes in which those days passed arc rc- 
menibercd, detached from the sorrows that chequered them, 
and the bright misty light of life’s first .sunrise still giljls the 
whole with glor3' not its own. It is not alone, however, after 
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Jong years liare passed away, and cnisJied out the gall fi-om 
sorrows endured, that fine and ehchanting feelings are awak¬ 
ened by the scenes in which our early days have gone by, 
and that the thrill of association is felt in all its-joyfulness, 
acting as an antidote to the poisonous sorrows which often 
mingle with our cup. 

It was so, at least, with Charles Tyrrell, as he returned to¬ 
wards the home of his fathers. The sun rose upon his journey 
when he was about twenty miles from home, but still in scenes 
of which every rood was familiar to liim; and while the first 
red and blushing hues upon the eastern sky were changing 
into the bright and golden splendour that surrounds the halS 
risen sun, the road wound out upon the side of a hill, show¬ 
ing him a wide extent of country to the right, scattered with 
many a mound and many a tumulus, each in general planted 
■witli a small clump of dark fir trees, which waved above the 
conical hillocks like plumes from the casques of the warriors 
wlio now slept beneath. 

Ueyond that extent again might be beheld long lines of hill 
and woodland, broken before the eye reached the faintest line 
in the distance, by a tall, curiously-shaped hill, known by the 
name of Ilarbury Ilill, or, as some called it, liarbury Fort, 
Ihongb to say sooth, scarcely a vestige of a fort existed there, 
except the broken vallum of a Roman camp, on the short 
sweet grass of which now grazed some innocent sheep and 
))cacel'ul cows. 

Looking forth, as well as he could, from the window, the 
eyes of Charles Tyrrell instantly sought out llarlmry Hill, 
w liieh was, it may be remembered, within a very short dis¬ 
tance of his patonial mansion. They lighted on it at once, 
and notwitbstiuuling all that he had sutfered there, and felt he 
was still to suifer, a thrill of satisfaction passed through his 
bosom again to behold the well-known scenes of his early 
years; the hill, the valley, the wood, the plain, all glowing in 
tin- early light of the morning, which imaged not amiss the 
light of youth pouring its lustre through all that surrounds it. 
lie gazed and enjoyed; and witli an economy of pleasure, 
wliicli tiic harsh lessons of the world had tauglit him to prac¬ 
tise even then, he enjoyed, perhaps, the more, because he felt 
that that first glow of joy w'as the only pleasure which was 
ii.h'.-ly to 1)0 his during his sojourn there. 

.V!l {!)e passengers in the coach were still sound asleep; and 
■after a glatice which gave him no satislaction, at the sharp, 
astute couiitcnance of Mr. Hricsen, he turned away from the 
liit, niimoaning i'aces of the rest, heated with travelling, and 
ti-irty with a journey, and continued to gaze at cvei'y well-rc- 
oicmherod oi>jcct till the coach stopped, the horses were un- 
-hariiesscd, and four staid and heavy tmimals, hut very little 
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like the light blood tits that now gallop over the ground with 
the Highflier behind them, were brou^t out, and with some¬ 
what slow and clumsy hands attached to the heavy Blue. The 
stopping of the coach roused almost all the inside passengers, 
and amidst many expressions of wonder at the sun having 
•risen while they were all asleep, hir. Dricsen put forth his 
head from the coach window, commented on the beauty of 
the morning, and assured Charles Tyrrell that, though he had 
been absent but a few months, he would find very great im¬ 
provements in the neighbourhood of Harbury Park. 

“Indeed!” said Charles; “I have not heard of any, either 
in progress or contemplation.” 

“It is nevertheless true,” replied Mr. Dricsen; “andlm.ay 
say that 1 had some share therein, for I suggested several of 
the plans to your father; and I hear that he is not only exe¬ 
cuting them, but greatly improving upon .them. I am even 
now on ray way to spend a week or two at the Park, to sec 
what progress nas been made.” 

“ Pray, in what may these improvements consistV” demanded 
Charles '^fj’rrell. “ 1 do not understand how any very consi¬ 
derable improvements could be made, especially in so short a 
time.” 

“ You will see, you will see I” replied his companion. “But 
you remember the old manor-house which your father was at 
one time talking of pulling down, and laying out the gardens 
by the bank of the stream in meadows?” 

“ I remember it well,” replied Charles Tyrrell, as the words 
of his companion called up before his mind the picture of a 
place where he had often played in infancy. It was situated 
m a valley, at the distance of about three quarters of a mile 
from his father’s dwelling, with a clear and rapid stream rush¬ 
ing through the green turf of the lawn. The house was an 
old house, built of flints, with manifold gable ends turning in 
every different direction, but with an air of grave and quiet 
antiquity about it .all, which was pleasant to the imagination. 
It was the property of "Sir Francis Tyrrell; but the house in 
which he dwelt was more convenient and suitable to him in 
every re.spect, and though he had once let the old manor-house, 
he had contrived to quarrel so violently with his tenant, that 
no one could be found to take it when the lease expired. 

It had thus remained uninhabited for many years, and on it 
time had consequently had the destroying effect which time 
has on all man’s works, when once they are deprived of the 
constant suj)crintendence of his care. It had not, indeed, been 
totally neglected, but still it had fallen into decay, and when 
an occasional servant was sent down to open the windows and 
give admission to the healing air and sunshine, the rooms ap¬ 
peared damp and chilly, while the garden, with less tendance 
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than was required to keep it up, showed a crop of speedy grass 
upon its gravel walks, and a sad luxuriance of weeds. 

Nevertheless, Lady Tjrrell loved it, and would often wan¬ 
der thither with her child and the nurse in the days of Charles’s 
infancy, to enjoy an hour or two of peace at some distance from 
her troublous home. He thus did, indeed, remember it well, 
and at the very name the clear rushing stream seemed to flow 
on before him, the green lawns to slope out beneath his feet. 

“ I remember it well,” he said: “ but what of it? My father 
is not going to pull it down, I hope.” 

“Oh, no!” replied his companion, with a cynical sneer, 
which he could not restrain, even when speaking of his best 
friend. “ Oh no! your mother said that she wished he would, 
and so, of course, he has abandoned that idea. No; on the 
contrary, he has repaired and beautified it; has had all the 
gardens trimmed and put in order, and made it one of the 
sweetest spots in the country.” 

Charles Tyrrell was surprised, and revolving rapidly in hia 
mind w'hat could be his father’s motive, he was inclined to be¬ 
lieve, and the belief was not unpleasant to him, that his father 
contemplated a separation from Lady Tyrrell, and intended to 
give her the old manor-house for her dwelling. The belief, 
we have said, was pleasant to him; for notwithstanding some 
pain and some annoyance which might still exist, he felt con¬ 
fident that tranquillity and peace, winch were the only objects 
that Lady Tyrrell could now hope for in life, were only to be 
obtained by separating her from him who had inflicted upon 
her twenty years of misery. 

As one is very much accustomed to do in conversing with 
one in whom we have little confidence, and witli whom we 
have few sources of feeling in common, Charles Tjurell pon¬ 
dered what he had heard in his own naind for some moments, 
before he asked any explanation from his companion. AVhen 
he had done so, however, and began to doubt, from what he 
knew of his father’s natme, whether his first solution of the 
mystery was correct, he once more turned to his informant 
and demanded, “ Pray what may be my father’s purpose in 
this new arrangement; do yon know?” 

“Ay, that you will learn hereafter,” replied Mr. Dricsen, 
with a sententious shake of the head, expressive of all the im¬ 
portance of a profound but not unpleasant secret. ‘'Ay, that 
you will learn hereafter; but you must hear that from your 
father himself.” 

Charles Tyrrell had a potent aver.sion to mysteries of every 
lund, and an avowed animosity, not a little mingled with cou- 
t(;pupt, for those who made them unnecessarily. ’To Mr. 
l*)rieseu’s answer, then, be offered not tbe slightest rejoinder, 
and unwilling to gratify him by letting him see that bis curio- 
c 
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sity was excited in the least degree, he instantly turned the 
conversation to some indifferent subject, talked of the weather 
and the high road, the old heavy Blue coach and the horses 
that drew it, and of anything in short but that in regard to 
which he was really inclined to inquire. 

In the mean while the coach rolled on, and bore him nearer 
and nearer to his home. At one particular point the road 
commanded a view of the old manor-house; and Charles, 
looking out of the window, saw it gleaming out from amongst 
the trees. Though it was lost again almost instantly, and he 
could catch none of the particulars, there was an undefinable 
look of freshness about it, au air of renovation which showed 
him that it was greatly changed. A little farther on the 
coach rolled past the lodge, and it, too, had undergone im¬ 
provement; but that was not all. There was a servant in 
mourning livery standing at the gate, wd looking out at the 
pretty country scene before his eyes, with an expression which 
seemed to show that the whole scene was new to him. The 
suit which he wore show'ed that he was not a servant of Sir 
Francis '.r5'rrell; but Charles saw the small keen black eyes 
«f Mr. Dricseu wandering over his liice, and he took no more 
notice than if the servant had been a post at the gate of some 
house which he had never seen before. About three quarters 
of a mile further the coach stopped at the lodge of the Park, 
and Charles Tyrrell and liis companion alighted, leaving the 
inside passengers to tell strange stories of the violent temper 
and uncontrollable passions, which u'ere considered in that 
neighbourhood as a part of the inheritance of the TjTrell fa¬ 
mily. 

On entering his parental mansion, Charles found his father 
apparently in a more placable mood than usual; but it cer¬ 
tainly seemed as if the coming of Mr. Driesen afforded him 
greater pleasure than the visit of his son. His mother was not 
present; and after spending a few minutes in the library with 
Sir Francis Tyrrell, Charles rose to sock his mother. 

“ Foil are in vast haste, Charles,’’ said his father; “ but I 
suppose it is of grc.at importance that you should make Lady 
Tyrrell aware how soon young men at college learn to know 
everything better than their lather. You can seek her in her 
own room, where you will most likely find her.” 

Charles’s lip quivered, and his nostrU expanded. “ I seek 
my mother, sir,” he replied, with a look of indignation that 
he could not well control, “to inquire after her health, and to 
tell her about mine.II And though some other hitter words 
sprang up to his lijis. he had the good sense to reiuemhcr that 
it was the first day of his return home, and to repress tli^ini 
before they found utterance. 

In order to make sure of his own temper, he left the room 
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at once; but could hear, as he shut the door, Mr. Driesen’s 
low, sarcastic ku^h, and fency pictured the figure of his fa¬ 
ther and’ the sceptic amusing tliemselvcs with the anger which, 
had been excited in his bosom, lie smothered that anger as 
far as he could, however, and hoped to leave no trace of it ere 
he reached his mother’s apartment; but, at all events, his 
Ibelings were of course turned into gall and bitterness by this 
first occurrence in his father’s house. 

'Lady Tyrrell received him with joy, and as she gazed upon 
the countenance of her son with proud feelings, at the noble 
and manly aspect whicli his whole person was beginning to 
assume, she felt that there was yet one tie between her and 
life, one bright spot for alfection to rest upon in the great de¬ 
sert of ‘ this side the grave.’ Their meeting was full of ten¬ 
derness and affection; and in tlie first overflowing of their 
feelings, Charles forgot Mr. Briesen and all that he had told 
him of changes, improvements, and plans. 

At length, however, after having passed about an hour with 
his mother in telling her all that he had done at Oxford, hid¬ 
ing, indeed, everything that was painful, and only displayung 
that which was pleasant, liis eye lighted upon his father and 
tlie sophist crossing the lawn before his mother’s windows, 
and slow ly walking on tow’ards that part of the wood through 
which a tortuous path-way led to the grounds of the old ma¬ 
nor-house. His journey in the coach and all that had been 
said, then rose upon remembrance, and he said, “I forgot, my 
dear mother, to tell you that fellow Drie.sen had come down 
in the coach tvith me.” 

“ I knew he was coming, my dear Charles,” rephed his 
mother. “ I heard your father mention it to one of the ser¬ 
vants, telling him to get Mr. Driesen’s room ready; for it has 
gone on till the blue room at the top of the staircase is called 
Mr. Driesen’s room now.” 

Charles replied nothing, though his mother paused. After 
a short time. Lady Ty'rrell went on: “I grieve that that man 
is so much here, Charles; he is a dangerous, a bad, and an un¬ 
principled man, and I should grieve still more if your character 
were anything but wliat it is. But I feel certain that, not¬ 
withstanding all his art and all his eloquence, both of which 
ai’C undoubtedly very great, Mr. Drieseu could no sooner lead 
you than he could make oil and water mix.” 

“ Indeed, my dear mother, he could not,” replied Charles 
TyTrcll. “ I know him thoroughly, 1 think, and dislike him 
not a little. But still, I shall keep aw’ay from him as far as 
possible; lor he is continually throwing out those sneers at 
’everything that is holy and good: at religion, at virtue, at 
feeling, which leave unpleasant impressions: stains, in fact, 
■which are difficult to efface.” 
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“Do, do avoid him as much a,s possible, Charles,”replied 
his mother. “I sincerely believe that the only safeguard 
against such insidious serpents, is that tendency whith nature 
has given us to avoid them, from our first abhorrence of their 
doctrines and feelings. I believe, otherwise, very lew would 
escape them.” 

“Oh! I do not think that,” replied Charles Tyrrell. “I 
never yet heard of a strong-built house being knocked down 
by footballs, or beaten to pieces by pea-shooters; but the one 
and the other may break flie windows if they go on too long. 
At all events, I shall keep out of his way, because I dislike 
liim. But tell me,” he added; “what is this he has been 
speaking of, and Avhich must be true from the changes I ob¬ 
served as 1 passed? The old manor-house, it seems, is repaired 
and beautified, and I saw a servant standing at the lodge. 
What is the meaning of all this?” 

A smile, sad and thoughtful, but still a smile, came over 
Lady Tyrrell’s countenance. “It is a plot against you, I fear, 
my dear Charles,” she replied; “ but still not one that is likely 
to be very dangerous, unless you yield yourself to it. You 
have beard,” she added, seeing that she nad excited her son’s 
surprise, “you have often heard your father speak of Jlr. 
Effingham, who had a beautiful place in Northumberland. It 
was at that house, then, Mr. Effingham’s father’s, that I first 
met my husband, and he has two or three times talked of 
taking you there.” 

“1 forgot all about it,” interrupted Charles Tyrrell. “I 
remember the name of Effingham, and hearing that he.was my 
father’s cousin, 1 think; but nothing more.” 

“A very distant cousin, mdeed,” replied Lady TjTrcll. “A 
Scotchman might call it a close connexion, but we, who have 
no clans, forget such cousinships, except when it serves our 
purposes. But, as I was going to tell you, Mr. Effingham 
died some months ago, and made your father his executor. 
You know how' fond he is of projects; and no sooner did he 
find that Mr. Effingham had left a large estate somewhat en¬ 
cumbered, togetlier with a widow and daughter, not yet of age, 
than he laid out in his own mind a scheme for bringing them 
to the old manor-house, for saving sufficient from the rents to 
clear off the encumbrances on the Northumberland estates, 
and for marrying you, I am sure, to the daughter.” 

“Indeed!” said Charles. “I rather suppose that he will 
find himself mistaken in his calculations; lor, thank God I the 
time is gone by when parents had it in their pov/er to marry 
their sons and daughters to whomsoever they pleased, and 
took them to the altar as to a cattle fair, to sell them to whom 
they liked. 1 hope, my dear mother, you have given no coim- 
tcaance to this scheme?” 
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“None whatever, Charles,” replied his mother; “but quite 
the contrary. I was well aware, my dear boy, that the en¬ 
deavour to force anybody upon you was the readiest way to 
make you take a dislike to a person whom you might other¬ 
wise have chosen for yourself; and, besides, I had various 
reasons which made me an3dhing but anxious that such a 
marriage should take place. In the first place, I should much 
wish you to see a good deal more of the world before you 
marry at all; nor do I wish you to marry early. It is not, 
indeed, so much ihe desire of keeping you altogether to my¬ 
self for my own comfort and consolation, as for the sake of 
your own after-happiness, and the happiness of the person you 
may choose. There are some men who certainly should marry 
5'oung, and who are all the happier in after-life for so doing; 
but such is not the case with your family, Charles. You 
should, all of you, plunge into the world, endure even its sor¬ 
rows and its reverses, taste the uses of adversity, encounter 
disappointment, care, anxiety, even overthrow and defeat, per¬ 
haps, to take off the keen and fiery impetuosity with which 
you all set out in life, and never think of marrying till you can 
deliberately propose to yourselves to seek m domc.stic life 
cabuncss, peace, tranquillity, and the reciprocation of equal 
affection, rather than rule, domination, and contention.” 

Charles Tyrrell was silent for several moments. He felt 
that what his mother said was true in some degree; and yet 
there was a good deal in it that mortified him. lie loved her 
too' well, however, he appreciated her motives too well, he 
was of too fraiik and candid a nature to sutler any mortifica¬ 
tion he felt to a])pear harshly. 

“ My dear mother,” he said, in a melancholy tone, “I think 
if 3'ou knew all that I have felt, you would judge that 1 have 
had (iisappointments and griefs enough in seeing my mother’s 
unhappiness, and bring in a house of strife, to trample down, 
even fiom my infancy, a great part of those strong passions 
that you fear.” 

Lady 'fj-rrell shook her head, and Charles went oir:— 

“Well, well, my dear mother, it does not signify, .^t all 
events, I am very glad that you have given no encouragemeht 
to this .scheme of my father’s; for, depend upon it, it must 
and will fail.” 

“ I would have encouraged it on no account whatsoever,” 
replied Lady Tyrrell; “I^ould have thought it unjust and 
wrong’ in every respect. But 1 am sorry to saj', that it has 
been the cause of as bitter a quarrel between m yself and your 
Jiithcr as ever occurred, and they have been but too'maifyT'Me 
vflSltSd me to write, and invite Mrs. Effingham here; but I 
would not do so. I had never seen her, for Mr. Effingham 
was not married when I was last at his father’s house; and as 
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vonr father had often spoken of Mrs. Effingham as of a ireak, 
poor-minded person, with whom he did not wish me to keep 
np any acquaintance, of course I never made the'attempt; but 
I could not be expected suddenly to turn round and affect 

f reat regard for persons I had never seen, and towards whom 
had shown some neglect. If, immediately after Mr. Effing¬ 
ham's death, your father had asked me to write, and, as a 
matter of kindness, invited Mrs. Effingham here for change of 
scene, I would have done it with pleasure; but when it was to 
press her to come hither after two or three months had elapsed, 
and to say everything I could in my letter to forward a scheme 
I disapproved, of course I endeavoured to avoid doing so, and 
on my showing the least reluctance, your father took fire, and 
spoke and acted as yon can conceive. He has scarcely ever 
opened his lips to me since, except, indeed, the other day, 
when he informed me, that he himself had written to Mrs. 
Effingham, and that she had accepted his invitation, which, of 
course, did not raise her very high in my opinion. All the 
other arrangements were concluded too, I find; so that she 
has taken the manor, and is about to reside there with her 
daughter till Lucy becomes of age, and is consequently no 
longer under your father's guardianship. Everything will 
be prepared to receive them in about ten days. In the mean¬ 
time, they come here before the end of the week; what day I 
do not well know, as I have not been informed. I shall treat 
them, of course, with kindness and cmlity, and trust you will 
do the same, lor your father has the fuUest right to expect 
that at our hands; though I cannot write, hypocritically, 
pressing invitations to people that I do not wish to see.” 

The impression produced on the mind of Charles Tyrrell, 
by the account which his mother gave him, was certainly any¬ 
thing but pleasant in regard to Mrs. and Miss Effingham; 
and certain it is that, although he, as well as Lady Tyrrell, 
made up their miuds to perform every external act of civility, 
yet there was a predetermination on the part of both to make 
that civiMty so cold and icy as to cut short every project of an 
alliance with one whom they were resolved to dislike. 

Their conversation then turned to other subjects, on which 
it is not necessary to dwell, and the only thing which occurred 
further between the mother and son worthy of remark, was, 
that Charles Tyrrell, who had always entertained a great an¬ 
tipathy to the name of Lucy, took pains to repeat it with 
particular emphasis whenever the conversation returned to 
Mrs. and Miss Effingham. 

In the evening, Lady Tyrrell came down to dinner, which 
she had not done for several days before, and willing to make 
her son’s return home as cheerful as she could, she restrained, 
as fax as possible, every appearance of bearing in mind the 
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■dispute between her husband and herself, though it had thrown 
her into a fit of illness. Acting on the same principle, she 
suffered Mr. Driesen to take her unresisting hand, and in 
reply to several speeches, which he purposely rendered extra¬ 
vagantly gallant, she uttered some civil words of course. 

Sir Francis, in the course of his walk, seemed to have been 
tutored to politeness by Mr. Driesen, and both to his wife and 
son behaved with an unusual degree of courteousness, though 
the very nature and constitution of his mind prevented him 
from abstaining altogether from an occasional sneer or sar¬ 
casm. In fact,nis very politeness savoured thereof, and there 
was, nine times out of ten, as much bitter as sweet in every¬ 
thing he said. 

On the whole, however, the evening passed over more 
pleasant))^ than usual, and though both Lady Tmell and her 
son were well aware that no reS change for the better had 
taken place, they were only too anxious to protract as long as 
possible the temporary suspension of strife and irritation. It 
was to be remarked, too, that every time Sir. Driesen found 
Sir Francis Tyrrell Aching upon dangerous ground, he skil- 
lully contrived to draw him away, by throwing some new 
clement into the conversation of such a kind as he knew Sir 
Francis Tyrrell would dash at, forgetful of what went before. 
Thus the whole party were, in fact, in a much more placable 
mood, when the nish of carriage wheels was heard indistinctly 
through the open doors, and a loud peal upon the hell called 
the servants to the gate. 


CHAPTER V. 


Sin Fkascis Tyrrell heard the soimds; but for a moment 
took no further notice of them than by raising his eyes, with 
a meaning look, to the countenance of Driesen, who was 
sitting at a little distance in an attitude which he was very 
fond of, when busy in propormding some of his own specula¬ 
tive opinions, which he knew were likely to sound harsh in 
the ears of some of the persons present. It was an attitude 
entirely composed of angles, one knee nearly up to his chin, 
which wa-s itself long and pointed, one arm thrust behind his 
back, the other bent into a sharp angle to support his head, 
and his whole body leaning forward, with his under jaw a 
little protruding. Charles Tyrrell used to say, when he saw 
him in this attitude, that he was knotted into a theorem; but, 
nevcrtlielcss, the attitude, which was beyond all doubt studied, 
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was uot mtbout its effect upon those who sew it &om its very 
extravagance. 

lie alk) heard the carriage, and stopped in the midst of a 
disquisition which he was addressing to Sir Francis, as to 
whether the religion of the Greeks and Konians was not more 
rational than Christianity. Lady Tyrrell was working and 
'iearing as little as possible, and Charles Tyrrell sat by his 
mother draMong a flower for her embroiderj', and from time 
to time addressing her in a low voice, with a running comment 
upon Driesen’s discourse, which certainly would not have 
gratified that gentleman to hear. 

Lady T)Trcll heard the carriage like the rest, and was the 
first to speak upon the subject. The feeling that it was im¬ 
possible to avoid the daily strife with her husband, had en¬ 
gendered carelessness, but not awe; his tyranny_having, like 
«11 other tjTanny, taught her to resist. 

“ There is the sound of a caniage,” she said, fixing her eyes 
•fiill upon her husband. “ Do you expect any company to¬ 
night, Sir Francis?” 

“To-night or to-morrow,” replied Sir Francis, “I expect 
Mrs. and Miss Effingham, Lady Tyrrell.” 

He was about to add something bitter, but as he particularly 
wished that Lady Tyrrell should not show towards his new 
guests any distaste for their society, he commanded himself 
sufficiently to stop short. Nor was it unusual with him, in¬ 
deed, so to do; for he was one of those who loved the condi¬ 
tion better than the reputation of a domestic tyrant, and when 
«ny strangers were present he contrived as far as possible to 
veil the natural badness of his temper under the garb of formal 
eourtesy toward his wife and son. 

Lady Tyrrell thought that it might have been as well to 
inform her that such guests were so speedily expected, and 
she had every inclination cither to say so, or to quit the room 
uid leave >Sir Francis to receive them himself. She looked at 
®ier son, however, and one or two ideas crossed her mind which 
prevented her from giving way to a wrong impulse. She 
recollected that a painful scene might be the consequence 
'between Sir Francis and herself. She recollected that it was 
iihe first day of her son’s return, and that such a scene might, 
;»h that very day, call up one of those bitter quarrels between 
jbther and son, which she had more than once seen take place 
her account. She remembered, too, the purposes with 
;ii»rhich she had set out in married life, and the cfl'orts which 
|Ae had often made to conquer harshness by gentleness, and 
:«vcreomc bad conduct by good. However ineflcctual she had 
ibund it, she resolved once more to try the more generous 
eourse, and in everything to act towards Mrs. Effingham as a 
lady: with courtesy if she could not affect kindness. 
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Lady Tyrrell laid down her work and rose. Sir Francis 
frowned, not knowing what was to Ibllow; but she said, “If 
you think that is Mrs. Elfingham, Sir Francis, I had better 
go out to receive her, considering that she is a stranger and 
come from a long murney.” 

The face of Sir Francis Tyrrell changed in a moment, and 
Charles’s heart smote him for not ha^'ing felt at once what was 
the conduct which his mother ought to pursue. Lady l^rrell 
moved towards the door, which was, as we have said, partly 
open; but before she reached it, the servant threw it wide, 
announcing Mrs. Effingham. 

The next moment that lady entered, and certainly bore 
nothing in her appearance which could inspire any feeling of 
coldness or dislike. She was tall, though not quite so tall as 
Lady Tyrrell, apd dressed in widow’s mourning; but the close 
cap and the dull crape could not conceal that she was very 
beautiful; yes, even yet, though past the season of youth, 
extremely beautiful. Her hair, which had once been bright 
and glossy as woven simbeams, w’as now, indeed, carefully 
hidden; but there were the fine straight features, the calm 
expressive eyes, the broad clear forehew, the beautiful mouth 
and fine teeth, the oval face, which was not wntliout the ex¬ 
pression of sorrow; but even sorrow as well as time had treated 
it leniently. She was entering a strange house, to meet people 
only one of whom she had ever seen before, under circum¬ 
stances very different from those to which she had been 
accustomed; but yet there was a grave calmness about her 
which seemed to sajs “ Wrapped up in deeper thoughts and 
feelings, I set all trifling inconveniences at defiance.” 

There was something in her appearance which, why or 
wherefore she scarcely could tell, changed Lady Tyrrell’s 
feelings to her in a moment, not entirely, indeed, but in a 
ycr3' great degree. What w'as it that she had expected to see 
in Mrs. Effingham? It was, in fact, anything but what she 
did sec. It was a gay widow: that darkest and most anoma¬ 
lous of all natural chimeras. Now, the whole of Mrs. Effing¬ 
ham’s appearance bespoke her the very reverse. There was 
not the slightest trickery about her dress; it was the plain 
unbecoming dress of the widow, as unbecoming as it could be 
rendered. There was no affectation about her manner: it was 
sad even under an effort to be cheerful. She smiled, indeed, 
but it was the ripple over a dark deep sea; and Lady Tyrrell 
found that she had misconstrued her husb.uid’s words, or th.at 
they ha<l pictured Mrs. Effingham very ill. She instantly 
extended her hand to her. 

Mrs. Effingham took it quietly, saying, “ Lady Tyrrell, I 
suppose;’’ but ly this time Sir Francis Tyrrell had advanced, 
and he now proceeded not only to welcome his fair guest, but 
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to introduce her and LadyJI^ell to each other with formal 
conrtegy and politeness. The introduction of his son followed; 
but almost at the same moment Lady Tyrrell asked, “ Where 
is Miss Effingham? Has she not accompamed you?” 

“She is speaking with her maid,” replied Mrs. Effing¬ 
ham, “and will be here immediately. 1 have been lately 
somewhat of an invalid, and therefore came in from the night 
air at once.” 

Charles Tyrrell was young, and hesitated whether he 
should or should not go out to the carriage door to meet Misa 
Effingham. He would have done so to any other person, but 
the lunt which Lady Tyrrell had given him of the purposes of 
his father, and a doubt whether those pxirposes might not be 
suspected or known both by Mrs. Effingham and her daugh¬ 
ter made him hesitate. That hesitation was increased by 
eeeing the eyes of Mrs. Effingham fixed steadfastly upon him, 
with some degree of surprise, perhaps, but still with a scruti¬ 
nizing and examining look. 

A hint from his mother, however, made him turn towards 
the door for the purpose of doing what was courteous, at all 
events, and as soon as he had Im the room, Mrs. Effingham 
said, in some surprise to Sir Francis, “ I thought your son 
was much younger! He seems two or tisree and twenty. 1 
had fancied him much younger than Lucy.” 

A well-pleased smile came over the countenance of Lady 
Tyrrell, and Sir Francis answered, “ That was, I suppose, be¬ 
cause in writing, I called him the boy; but that is only a form 
of speech, you raow. He is not of age yet, however, thank 
heaven! for 1 am sure he is not fit to time care of himself. 
Few men have sufficient wit to keep themselves from running 
their head against a wall till thej' are thiiW at least. Permit 
me, madam, to introduce my friend Mr. Hriesen; though, I 
believe, vou are already acquainted with him.” 

Mrs. Effingham drew herself up, saying coldly, “ I have 
had ihc nonour of seeing Mr. Driesen before.” 

That gentleman, however, was not one easily repelled, and 
throughout the whole of that night he devoted himself assi¬ 
duously to paying court to the fair widow. ' Whatever were 
her feelings towards him, whatever was her opinion of liis 
character, it cannot but be acknowledged that she, as well as 
all others on whom he chose to employ his art, was compelled 
to listen, and could not help finding something agreeable in 
his conversation, for he was one of those endowed with the 
rare power called eloquence. It is true, that he mi.scmplOTed 
one of the noble.st gills of heaven; but still he possessed it, 
and by means of it he could sivcetcn the jjoison that he was 
too fond of olicring to others. 

While the brief conversation which we have noticed was 
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taking place, however, Charles Tyrrell had left the drawing¬ 
room, and proceeded Arough the glass doors which separated 
the inner corridors from the entrance hall, thinking to himself, 
with that injtistice which naturally follows prepossession, either 
for or against: “This young lady seems to be giving herself 
vast trouble to ensure uie s&ty of her caps and bonnets.” 

As he entered the vestibule, however, he saw the person be 
sought, speaking eagerly to one who seemed her maid, while 
a man-servant in a travelling dress held up a long basket, 
such as plants are sometimes carried in, and two or three of 
the servants of the house stood round and assisted. He heard, 
at the same time, a sweet mtmcal voice, which was not alto¬ 
gether strange to him, saying, “ I hope they are not broken, 
Margaret. Yon know how fond my mother is of them, and I 
would ratber that anjrthing else had been injured than these 
flowers.” 

“ There is but one of them hurt, Miss Lucy,” ssud the man¬ 
servant; “ and I will get some of the people to show me the 
way down to the house to-morrow mornii^g, so as to have them 
planted at once.” 

Lucy Effingham examined the plants for a moment, and then 
telling the man to do as he proposed, turned round to enter 
the house. She had not remarked the approach of Charles 
Tyrrell, and he had remained a step behind her, waiting tiH 
she had given her carders. In the time that had elapsed, how¬ 
ever, he had made a discover}'’, by the tone of her voice, which, 
it must be ackno'vrledged, was not at all unpleasant to him. 
When she did turn round, therefore, he iras not at all sur¬ 
prised to see the face and form of the young lady he had seen 
the night before at the pretty little inn of Hartford Bridge. 
Lucy, on her part, did not recognise him, for, on the preceding 
evening she had seen him but for a single instant, and had 
withdrawn and shut 4 e door before she was conscious of any¬ 
thing except that there was some stranger going along the 
passage. 

Throughout bfe we are constantly holding long conversa¬ 
tions without saying a word, for the expression of the counte¬ 
nance is just as much a language as that which hangs upon 
our toujme; and though the one and the other are often equally 
deceitful, yet, we arc constantly endeavouring to correct the 
falsehood and mistakes of either by the commentary of the 
other. 

Charles Tyrrell instantly saw that she did not recollect in 
the least having seen him on the preceding night; but she saw 
that he knew who she was, and that he seemed very well 
jdcased to see her; and she therefore gathered from that cir- 
cmnstauce that he was Sir Francis Tyrrcli’s son, though there 
was certainly four years' difference between liis real age and 
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that M-Jiich she had fancied if to be, and at least six in appear¬ 
ance. Charles 'lyrrcll bowed, and, though he saw it was 
■unnecessary, inlbnned her who he was, and then led her to 
the drawing-room, where his mother received her kindly. 

A strange house, strange people, and a novel situation in 
every respect, of course had their effect upon a young and 
inexperienced girl, who, though not precisely of the character 
■which is called timid, was yet naturally modest and retiring in 
all her feelings, yet full of high and noble principles, which 
would, if called upon, have enabled her to take a strong, a 
vigorous part, in any situation of difficulty. She was, however, 
grave and reservecl through the greater part of the evening; 
and till they retired to rest Charles Tyrrell did not hear again 
that cheerful tone ■which had struck his ear in the inn at Hart¬ 
ford Bridge. 

Lady Tyrrell accompanied her guests to their apartments; 
and cWle.s remained a moment or two before he himself 
retired to his own room. To him his father made no obser¬ 
vation ; but, almost as soon as the ladies were gone, he turned 
to Mr. Driesen, sa5'ing, “She is very beautitul, indeed!’’ 

“Which do you mean,” demanded Mr. Driesen; “ the mo¬ 
ther or the daughter?” 

“ Oh! I meant the daughter, of course,” replied Sir Franci.s: 
“ I had seen the mother often before; but I had no idea that 
Lucy, whom I remember a plain child, would have turned out 
so beautiful.” 

“ She puts me in mind,” said Mr. Driesen, in reply, “ of a 
piece of French porcelain: all rosy red, and clear white, and 
ultramarine blue.” 

Tliere was a sneer upon his lip as he spoke, and Charles 
TjTrell, who felt the simUe to be imjust in everything but the 
mere terms,-inasmuch as nothing could be more beautifully 
shaded and harmonised than the colouring of Lucy Effingham’s 
Comidexion, tunied roimd and quitted the drawing-room. 

Immediately after he tvas gone, Sir Francis proceeded to 
read Mr. Driesen a lecture upon the impolicy of decrying 
Luc)' Effingham’s beauty, knowing so tvell as he did the pro¬ 
ject formed for uniting her to his son. “ I can tell you, 
Driesen,” he added, “ that young man is harder to deal with 
than you know; to use the late King of Spain’s expression, 
‘he is as obstinate as an Aragonese mule.’ ” 

“ My dear sir, he is your son!” replied Mr. Driesen, with a 
cynical bow; “but begging your pardon, I said what I did quite 
advisedly. She is a great deal too pretty for him to acknow¬ 
ledge the justice of what I siud. He is even now gone uj) to 
his room, not only excessively angry at me for saying it, but 
thinking Lucy Effingham ten times as beautiful as he did the 
minute before, simply because I compared her to a French 
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ffower-pot. He will, in all probability, dream of her all ni^bt^ 
and will rise to-morrow morning fully prepared to tilt his wit 
against mine in her defence.” 

“ Perhaps you arc right,” replied Sir Francis TjTrell; 
“ though you concealed your meaning so well, that I did not 
perceive it. ‘ Latet anguis in herha,' Driesen, eh ? I did not per¬ 
ceive the reptile under the flower-pot, though I might have 
known, too, that there must be a snake under any flowers that 
you choose to cull;” and thus having repaid him for the re¬ 
joinder to the Aragonese mule. Sir Francis Tyrrell wished hi™ 
good-night, and they mutually retired. 

Mr. liriesen went up to his own room, saw that everything 
was comfortable for the night, put his two feet upon the hob* 
by the sides of the fire, and made some calculation on a piece 
of paper resting on his knee. He then took down from a 
corner in which he had placed it, when he unpacked his bag¬ 
gage, ‘Hobbe’s l^eviathan,’ without which he never travelled, 
varied it with an article out of Bayle, added a page or tw-o of 
Petronius, and then, upon the comfortable doctrines he bad 
imbibed, went to bed and slept. 

Oil the following morning. Lady Tyrrell sent her maid t» 
inform Mrs. Effingham that having a violent head-ache, she 
was compelled, as the only means of removing it, to remain ia 
bed. In truth, the arrival of her son, and of unexpected 
guests, had excited her more than usual, and her health was 
so shattered by anxiety, grief, and disappointment, that a very 
little agitation had a serious effect upon her.. 

The morning w'as thus passed by Mrs. Effingham and her 
daughter, with the three gentlemen only; and on Sir Francis 
proposing to walk through the grounds to visit the old manor- 
house, Mrs. Effingham declined, but said her daughter would 
go, while she herself would visit Lady Tyrrell in her own 
room. 

Sir Francis took the hint that had been given by Mr. Driesen 
the night before, and having fancied that his son rvas some¬ 
what struck by the beauty of Lucy Effingham, and was inclined 
to court her society, he determined to throw a few obstacles 
in the way, and declared that he would have the young l.uly’s 
company all to himself;, so that Charles and Mr. Driesen 
might amuse themselves the best way they could. 

Wliile he and Lucy set off through the wodtls to the manor- 
house, Mrs. Effingham having sent to inquire whether Laily 
Tyrrell could receive her rvithout increasing her head-ache, 
proceeded to her room, and we shall beg leave to accompany 
her thither, as the conversation between the two was not with¬ 
out importance; and it is the only one whicli, perhaps, it may 
be necessary to record, as a s)iocimen of many wltich afterwards 
took place between those lathes. 
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Mrs. Effingham proceeded calmly to Lady I^Trell’t' bed¬ 
side, and sat down in a chair which was placed for her by the 
maid, who then retired. She asked kindly after Lady Tyrrell’s 
health, and told her that Sir Francis and her daughter had 
gone to the manor-house. There was sonietliing in her man¬ 
ner which, without the slightest affectation of so doing, dis¬ 
played towards Lady TyrreU a feeling of tenderness and interest 
•which touched that lady’s heart, and won very much u])on her 
regard, thongh it was impossible to say in what consisted the 
charm to which she was so willing to yield. 

After she had spoken of several other things, and found that 
Lady Tyrrell appreciated and understood her character, at all 
events, in some degree, she added, “I have taken this oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking to yon, my dear Lady Tyrrell, because I do 
not know when 1 may have another opportunity of conversing 
•with you alone for any length of time; and yet, as what 1 
have to say is a matter of some interest, I almost fear that it 
may make you worse if I go on, though it ought to be said at 
once, as we are placed in a relative position towards cacli 
Other, which makes it necessary that we should unUer.stand 
each other from the beginning.” 

“ Go on, my dear madam, go on," replied Lady T3Trell, 
“ there is nothing I lore so much as franraess and sincerity, 
and I am so much accustomed to bear ill health and to undergo 
much more painful excitements, while suffering sickness, than 
any jmur conversation can produce, that I have no fear of your 
making my head-ache worse, and even trust that your conver¬ 
sation may have another effect.” 

Mrs. Effingham paused for a moment, and looked upon the 
ground. “ You have so plainly allud^, my dear madam,” 
she said at length, “ to matters which I dare scarcely have 
ventured to touch upon, that I may now say, I trust my being 
here in your neighbourhood may afford you some comfort 
and consolation. 1 do not mean that the vain hope of doing 
so induced me to accept your husband’s invitation to this 
house ; even although that invitation was not ratified by your 
©•wn.” 

Lady 'Tyrrell turned a little red as Mrs. Effingham touched 
at once so distinctly on her not har'ing written herself, es¬ 
pecially as she felt that it would be impossible to meet the 
apparent candour with which that lady treated her, by ex¬ 
plaining the motives which had induced her so to act. Mrs. 
Effingham went on, however, •without apparently noticing the 
embarrassment of her hostess. 

“ I had many important reasons,” she said, “ for accepting 
that invitation and coming hither; bnt, believe me. Lady Tyr- 
lell, that the thought of being a companion and consolation to 
yon, strange as it may seem, had no slight share in my deter 
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mination. In the first place, let me inform you, that my late 
husband, whom I revered and respected, as perhaps 3'ou 
know”—she spoke with perfect calmness—“ requested me 
upon his death-bed, when the eyes of the only one I ever 
loved were closing for ever, to accept the invitation, which he 
doubted not I should receive, to spend some time in this place. 
It was as a command to me. Lady Tyrrell, which I could by 
no means disobey. In the next place, I w’as very anxious to 
quit that part of the eoimtry for a time on two accounts, the 
strongest of which I will explain to you afterwards; the other 
was personal: I believe I might say, selfish. There are some 
people who linger fondly in scenes where they have spent happy 
hours with persons who are lost to them: it seems to recam 
the happiness without the loss ; to me it dailv recalls the loss 
without the happiness; and though I struggled hard against 
what I felt to a weakness, yet, both the weakness and the 
struggle undermined my hedth, which had already suffered. 
Then, again, my late husband had the highest confidence in 
the honour and integrity of Sir Francis Tyrrell.” 

“Ilis honour and mtegrity," said Lady Tyrrell, “ and even 
his generosity, where neither passions nor prejudices are con¬ 
cerned, Mrs. Lfiingham, may be Ihlly relied on. God forbid 
that I should not give my husband his full due!” 

“I am sure you would, mj' dear Lady Tyrrell,” replied her 
companion. “My husband knew him well, his faults, his fail¬ 
ings, and his go^ qualities; and he told me, that although 
not the wealth of a Croesus, or the power of an emperor, 
would have made him give his sister or his daughter to be 
the wife of Sir Francis Tyrrell; yet he cmdd put his wife and 
daughter confidently under his charge and direction, and with 
the more confidence, inasmuch as Sir Francis held a consider¬ 
able mortgage upon his estate, which he believed would only 
act as a bond to treat them more nobly and guide them more 
carefully.” 

The words of IVSs. Effingham put the character of Sir Fran¬ 
cis Tyrrell to his wife in somewhat of a new light, or at all 
events, in a light which had not shone upon it for many v'ears, 
and her eyes filled with tears, called up by many mingled 
emotions. 

“Doubtless, you remember my husband well?” continued 
Mrs. Effingham, “ for he knew and esteemed you highly, I 
can assure you, though he had not seen you since your mar¬ 
riage ; but there was a conviction upon his mind that yours 
was the last character on earth to cope with such a temper as 
that of Sir Francis; who required, he thought, one almost as 
vehement, quite as determined, and somewhat more calm than 
his own. Such he knew that you were not; and there was a 
conviction upon his mind that-” 
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I “That I was unJiappj^,” said Lady Tyrrell, calmly, as she 
saw Mrs. Effingham hesitate. 

“ At all events, that you might require and appreciate some 
consolation,” ssud Mrs. Effingham. “ Amongst the last things 
that he said to me were, ‘I wish you could be near her; yon 
might mutually support and console each other after I am 
goneand therefore it was that I first proposed to your hus¬ 
band to seek for me a house in this neighbourhood; accepted 
gladly what he proposed, when he offered to repair and let to 
me, what I hear is a very beautiful place, in tlic immediate 
vicinity, and did not refuse when he invited me to spend a 
week or ten days here, although Lady Tyrrell did not confirm 
the invitation.” 

“ Lady Tyrrell was, perhaps, very wrong not to do so,” said 
the invalid; “but many circumstances prevented me from 
doing what, I sincerely assure you, I regret not to have done. 
Those circumstances would be tedious to explain, and oven 
painful; for, to do so would compel me to enter into the pri¬ 
vate particulars of the state of this house, which, perhaps, you 
may learn, ere long, by your own observation, but upon which 
I cannot myself dwell.” 

“Say not a word, my dear Lady TjTrell,” replied Mrs. 
Effingham. “ It is very possible that even Sir Francis Tyr- 
lell himself, when he made the invitation, was not well aware 
whether he sliould regret it or not; for when I last saw him 
on his visit to Northmnberland, several years ago, 1 do not 
know that we were the best friends in the world. It was with 
very great difficulty that my husband could make me believe, 
that a man who professed to have little or no religion, except 
of a very vague and unsatisfactory nature, could l)e an up¬ 
right, honest, and honourable man. I was wrong, I know; 
and he, on his part, was wrong too. Because I put forth, per¬ 
haps, with a good deal of the vanity of youth—I rvas young 
then—somcwdiat more than necessary of my religious opi¬ 
nions, in the presence of one I knew to bo’a scejitic, and be¬ 
lieved to be an infidel, he tliougbt me a foolish fanatic as wetl 
as a very disagreeable person. Those religions feelings, Lady 
Tyrrell, however, have since been more withdrawn into my 
own heart. I feel them more deeply than ever: I tlicnco de¬ 
rive the only consolation that I know', 'fhey make me cheer¬ 
ful under sadness, and give me happiness because they render 
hope immortal; but I have since learned, that to display tliose 
feelings too frequently or obtrusively, is a v,anity which can¬ 
not he pleasing to Ciod, and must n.aturally be offensive to 
men.” 

Lady Tyrrell held out her hand to her. “ I will acknow¬ 
ledge, my dear Mrs. Effingham,” she said, “tliat I must have 
gadly misconstrued some of my Imsbiind’s c.xprcssions in re- 
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gard to you, and I thank you for all your candour and your 
confidence. Depend upon it, I will return it with pleasure 
and with comfort to myself.” 

“I thought so from what I saw of you last night,” said Mrs. 
Effingham; “ but I had determined, nevertheless, whatever 
miglit be your character, to explain to you frankly and straight - 
forwardly why I came without your invitation. 1 must now, 
however, come to another part of the subject, more difficult, 
and, perhaps, more disagreeable to treat of.” 

“Indeed!” said Lady Tyrrell, with some alarm. “Pray, 
what may that be?” 

“It is in regard to your son and my daughter,” said Mrs. 
Effingham. 

Lady Tyrrell smiled; but she was as much wrong m her 
present conclusions as she had been in former ones. 

“I have been entirely mistaken,” continued Mrs. Effingham, 
“in regard to your son’s age. I had thought, I do not tveli 
know why, that he was not more than fifteen or sixteen, and 1 
cannot let Lucy be here even for tbe short time we are to stays 
nor be as intimate in the house after we have removed to the 
manor, as I hope we shall be, without being straightforward 
and candid on tliat subject also. I mentioned that there were 
two motives which induced me to wish to leave Northumber¬ 
land.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Lady Tyrrell, raising herself in 
bed. “ Your daughter is in love with somebody there.” And 
she felt strangely’ at that moment what a perverse thing is 
human nature. Not two days before, all her feelings would 
have lieen different on hearing that Lucy Effingham was 
eitiier engaged to, or in love with, somebody in Northumber¬ 
land; but now, although she would not admit even to herself 
that she absolutely w'ished her to marry Charles Ty'rrell, yet 
she was disappointed to think that such a thing was out of the 
question. 

Mrs. Effingham, how'ever, after a moment’s pause, replied, 
“Not exactly, my dear Lady’ Tyrrell. I do not mean to say 
that Lucy is absolutely’ in love with any’body’; but there is a 
young gentleman in tliat neighbourhood who i.s I’-’rtainly’ des¬ 
perately in love with her. What are Lucy’s flfiings on the 
subject I have never inquired; because both her father and 
myself were resolved, from the very first, to set our face 
.against such a ni.aniage; and, having determined to reject it 
without any apjical to her, judged it would be unkind and un¬ 
just to enter upon the subject with her at all, as nothing that 
she could have said, or any one else could have said, could by 
any' chance have .shaken our resolution.” 

“Some person, I suppose.” said L.ady Tyrrell, “inferior to 
herself in circumstances and stationV” 
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“Not exactly,” replied Mrs. Edingham; “at least, not so 
inferior as to hare proved an objection in her father’s eyes or 
mine, had it not been for other circumstances. Ilis lather, 
Colonel Hargrave, is a man of small fortune, and, I believe, 
not very high connexions; but he is a gentleman, and a good 
though a weak man. Ilis eldest son, who is married, is a 
clergyman; but this second son, who is hi the navy, is in 
every respect objcctiomable: rash, wild, licentious, imprinci- 
pled. He was early sent to sea, from his ungovernableness 
at home; but the experiment only made bad worse. How¬ 
ever, he was absent from our part of tbe country, and we did 
not hear of many of his proceedings till his retimn. Before 
we were aware of all the facts, he had seen Lucy frequently, 
both at his mother's house, at ours, and at other houses in the 
neighbourhood. But his reputation speedily followed him 
into Northumberland. IVe limnd that he had been in no 
place without leaving a bad cliaraeter beliind him; and that 
not alone of a wild and heedless young man of strong pas¬ 
sions, but of a heartless, unfeeling debauchee, who was, lic- 
sides, without any jninciple in affairs where money was con¬ 
cerned. He could not exactly be called a swindler, but 
approached as near that character as possible without bring¬ 
ing himself under the arm of the law, and he had very nearly 
ruined his father, who had to free him from the consequences 
of his own extravagance and misconduct.'’ 

“But surely,” said Lady Tyrrell, “your daughter, who 
seems so gentle and amiahle, could never love a man of such 
a character.’* 

“ 1 do not know. Lady Tyrrell,” saidMr.s. Effingham, shak¬ 
ing her head; “women frequently love the people most oppo¬ 
site to thcm.sclves, not alone in person and tastes, Init often, 
loo often, in moral qualities. He is very handsome too, and 
extremely prepossessing in his manners. To listen to his con¬ 
versation yon would think him an angel of light, thougli 1 have 
heard that, now and then, in all societies, the evil spirit breaks 
forth and shows himself. lie look care, however, oj’ course, 
to conceal his real character as far as possible from Lucy; but 
I find that even then he could not govern his evil jiropcnsi- 
ties so far as not to behave in such a manner in one of the 
neighbouring houses, as to get himself heartily cudgelled l>y 
a servant whose sister he attempted to seduce. < )iie could 
not offend Lucy’s ears by entering into all tlie particulars of 
such affairs, and consequently the meahs Jlr. Etfngliam took 
were to shut the doors of our house against him. He then 
demanded an e.xplanation, which you can conceive was Com¬ 
plete and final; hut he behaved in so violent and outrageous 
a manner, that Mr. Effingham, who was even then very ill, was 
obliged to ring, and order the servants to show him to the 
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door. Of this latter part Lucy was aware; but her father’s 
illness rapidly increased, and his death soon followed, so that 
she had sufficient matter of a painful kind to occupy all her 
thoughts. The young man was absent from the neighbour¬ 
hood at the time, afraid, in fact, of being arrested for a debt. 
His father has since paid it, and he returned about a month 
ago. He has since been seen hovering round the house, and 
one time even left a card, and inquired for the family. Lucy 
has never mentioned his name to me since; but I was, at aU 
events, very glad to quit tliat part of the country. When, 
however, my dear Lady Tyrrell, I came here and found your 
son so much older than I had thought, I felt instantlj' that it 
would not bo just to you to remain without letting you know 
how we are circumstanced. Even making deduction for a 
mother’s fondness, it cannot be denied that Luejps very beau¬ 
tiful, and it seems to me that she is very engaging also. It by 
no means ibllows, indeed, that any evil consequences should 
result, and I have but done what is right in laying the lacts 
exactly before yon.” 

Lady Tyrrell thanked her a thousand times: she saw that 
Mrs. Effingham bad acted a generous and honourable part 
towards her; that she was one of those in whom she might 
repose the fullest confidence, and that all her precoliceived 
ideas regarding her were wrong. She was most happy now 
that Mrs. Effingham had come to their neighbourhood. She 
felt that there was a person near of whom slie could juake a 
friend, who coidd give her solace, consolation, and advice; 
hut yet, in the present instance, she could not immediately 
respond to the frank and candid statement of her guest in the 
way slie would have wished; for to say the truth, she was in 
doubt as to what her own conduct ought to be, and she plunged 
into a train of thought, without making any reply: a habit 
which very naturally grows upon persons accustomed to se¬ 
clusion, and who are frequently cast back upon their own 
reflections for guidance and support. 

Her conviction, from the conversation which had taken 
place, was, that Mrs. Efliugham felt perlectly sure that Lucy’s 
heart bad liecu engaged by this young man, of whom she 
had spoken, and tljcre was something in her maternal pride 
and love for her son, the only object of her pride and affec¬ 
tion tiir many years, wliich made her unwilling that hei 
Charles should be the second in any one’s affection, even sup¬ 
posing that Lucy’s tii-st love for this yotuig man could be 
titterly obliterated. From what she knew of her sou also, 
from the cliaracler and appearance of Imcj' Effingham, and 
from the near ])roximity in which they were placed, she be¬ 
lieved that that young lady was the person, of all others, she 
bad ever seen, to whom Charles was most likely to become 
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attached; and after pondering for several minutes in silence, 
all that she could reply to Mrs. Effingham was, that if it were 
possible, she should much like to give her son intimation of 
the fact which she had just learned. 

Mrs. Effingham in turn thought for a moiiicnt or two, 
and then replied: “Do so. Lady I’yrrell; tell him all that I 
have told you, but pray tell him notlimg more; ibr I have 
spoken exactly as I mean, and given you a true picture of my 
own impressions on the subject.” . 

Lady Tyrrell did tell him that verj’ afternoon, not long 
after Mrs. Effingham had left her; but she certainly went be¬ 
yond what Mrs. Effingham had intended; for, impressed with 
the full conviction that Lucy was attached to Arthur Hargrave, 
she conveyed that impression to her son as a matter of cer¬ 
tainty. 

The effect of this communication upon Charles Tyrrell was 
not such as his mother expected, or the reader may expect to 
find. It seemed to take a load from him: to relieve his mind 
from a burthen, and his maimers from a restraint. So long 
as he had imagined that Lucy was brought there for him to 
fall in love with, he had felt fettered in every word and in 
every action, lest he should convey to her himself a false im¬ 
pression of his views and motives. But the moment he rvas 
told that she was attached to another, all such iinprcs.sious 
were done away, lie resumed his usual character and con¬ 
duct, and all he felt towards Lucy was admiration ibr her 
beauty, fondness for her society, and a sort of tender compas¬ 
sion fin' the disappointment of one so young and so deserving. 
But he thought to himself, as he had often thought belbrc, 
“I could never be content with a heart, the first fresh feelings 
of which have been given to another.” 


CHAPTER \T 


We must allow two or three days for the imagination of the 
reader to fancy all that took place in the deveiopment of the 
various characters of those assembled at Harbury Park to the 
eyes of cacli other. In those two or three days considerable 
progress had been made in showing to Mrs. Effingham and 
Lucy tl'.c state of existence of Sir Francis 'Tyrrell, his wife, 
and his son. The father, though he still put some restraint 
upon himself, had lost the first effect of the jircscnce of stran¬ 
gers, and had given lull way, both towards Lady Tyrrell and 
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Charles, to the bitter and sarcastic spirit which sho-,\c'' itself 
at all times, even when the more violent excesses ol liis pas¬ 
sionate nature w«re under controul. The tears were too nmoh 
accustomed to rush into Lady Tyrrell’s eyes not to find their 
way there easily, and she had two or three tunes quitted the 
room to iwevcnt them from overflowing in the presence of her 
guests. 

Charles, on evpry account, had restrained himself as tar as 
possible, and had done so always when he himseh’was assailed; 
but when the attack was levelled at his mother, even the pre¬ 
sence of others could not prevent his eyes from flashing, and 
his lip from quivering, in a manner that startled and alarmed 
both Lucy and Mrs. Effingham. 

IVlicn he was alone with them he was all that was kind and 
gentle, witliout making any effort whatsoever tb conceal the 
quick and hasty disposition which was certainly his. Lucy 
then seemed well pleased in his societ}', for she was gay and 
cheerful, though with an occasional degree of gravity which 
never suffered him to forget what Lady T^Trell had told him. 
When they were all in the society of his lather, howxw cr, the 
very ap])rehension which she entertained of some quarrel 
seemed to make her regard him with greater interest. Her 
eyes w'cre frequently upon him, and she ap])earcd in tliose 
moments, wlicn he was excited by, and struggling with, the 
strong ])assions of his nature, to look upon him with a degree 
of awe. 

Thus the matter had proceeded till the party had been as- 
semhlod at llarbury Park for four days. On the evening ol 
that (lay it was determined that on the following morning, it 
fine, as Sir Francis was to be engaged with his Court Baron, 
Lady Uaymimd and Mrs. Elfingham, neither of w'hoin were 
competent to iimeh exertion, should go down to the manor- 
honsc and tuakc various arrangements there; while Lucy, 
accompanied by Charics, and under the safe conduct of Mr. 
JJriescn, slmuld proceodjon horseback to the sea-side (the 
nearest point ol'whic'i lay at aboxit four miles from the house), 
and take a canter along the sands. 

'I’he morning, when it arrived, was as beautiful as it could 
he, and everything was prepared to set out, when it was fbutid 
that one of the horses w anted shoeing, and tlic delay of nearly 
an hour took jilacc. Mr. Hriesen consoled himself with some 
of his favourite studies, while Charles and Lucy stood in the 
conservatory whiling away the time by talking over what the 
Latin poet, with a sort of prophetical insjiiratiou of an Irish 
hull, has happily expressed by words which may be rendered 
‘’everything in the universe and a little beside.” At length 
tbc imjiediment was olndated, the horses lirought round, and 
the party set out for the sca-sidc. 
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Charles was an excellent horseman; and Mr. Driesen, 
though in figure greatly resembling the prongs of a carving 
fork, was by no means otherwise than a goo ’ rider. Indeed 
he excelled in most exercises. He was a kilful fisherman* 
and a good shot, and whatever he jdid was done with such 
quiet case that it was evidently thff result o long and early 
practice. Lucy also rode uncommonly wcl and the whole 
party felt the exhilaration of beaufifiil weathfc', rapid motion, 
and command over the noblest beast in the creation. 

The sea-shore was soon reach , and thq sands were still 
tmeovered, although a slight mis p,ke about he time of tide, 
and the delay which had occurred pre they s it out, had kept 
them so late that the sea was begi: tnng to flo' in. The coast, 
however, was by no means a dangeious one, > that there was 
no chance whatsoever of such an sivful scenj; occurring as is 
depicted in the most beautiful and intere ,ing of modern 
novels, called “Ecginald Dalton.” (The san s were hard and 
firm, and you might gallop over ^ety, even with 

the water dancing round your horses feet. uere were high 
cliffy banks above the shore, it is jtruo, in , fencral crowned 
with dark masses of wood, which tire appn i^hcd fearlessly 
even to the very edge of the'sea. iBut there were constant 

f aps in this cliffy barrier leading uplinto swee^ inland valleys 
eyond, and through most of mese ips there woimd away a 
patli, not fitted indeed for a carriage, put perfectly practicable 
for persons on hor^ac^^^r on Ibotl A few lonely houses, 
belonging to fishermen, in general covered for a roof nith an 
inverted boat, w^ thd onlyihabitatiens for s»me way along 
the coast, exce^Viere a solitary mortello tower marked the 
end of a headland at about tw) mifes uistancc. 

By the time thtfjireacMd ithe pe^shore, a, light summer 
haze had come over, the mne skjrj^ ft could %,gio moans be 
called a mist, for thttcartli Snji air qi-ouiidji¥C|^all pure and 
clear. Nor did it properly ^servmjhe'fianvff of a cloud, for 
the sun shone througmit, thoufh sofcucd. But it was like a 
thin, white veil drawn qver thabniq and where a thin line or 
two of cloud did really appear and xoss the disk of the sun, 
they became like streaksNof gold, as ve often sec at the rising 
and setting of the great old) of day. 

The beautiful weather ^s render d all the more enjoyable 
by the absence of fiercer light and g cater heat, for there was 
not a single breath of wind upon tin waters, Which, instead of 
dashing upon the shore wi^ i roir and a bound, rippled 
calmly up )vith a low, peaceful nistle. as if afraid of breaking 
the silence. 

Lucy LftmgLsau dcclarei cat t\vc wavis, accmiSi 

to say “HushI” and Mr. Driesen began u dissertation upon 
the real and fanciful affinities of guilds and objects in the ex* 
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temal world to the feelings, and thoughts, and actions, and 
fortunes of man. It was a fine and a high theme; and tliough, 
perhaps, upon that subject he thought not right or wisely, he 
spoke eloquently, nay, poetically. 

Charles Tyrrell was almost angry that he displayed himself 
to so much advantage in the 03^03 of Lucy Eifingham; but he 
knew nett what was going on in Luc3'’s bosom, and therefore did 
not comprehend, that although the flow of words, the choice, 
the beautiful, and the appropriate expressions which Mr. Drie- 
sen might use, could not but have some effect; yet Lucy felt, 
as it were by instinct, that there was an art in the whole: that 
it was a composition wliich Mr. Driesen spoke, not an outpour¬ 
ing of the simple heart in the grand presence of nature. 8 he 
would rather a thousand times have heard a few words less 
polished, less refined, from the lips of Charles Tyrrell; but 
he remained very nearly silent, more struck with the obser¬ 
vations of their companion than she was; for men in general 
do not perceive the want of nature and simplicity in such 
things so casity as women do, and appreciate metaphysical 
refinements more highl}'. 

Tlic}' rode on along the sands, however, for a considerable 
wa3', enjoying themselves much ; and if Charles TotcII was 
at all angry that a man, whose real character and^iiBws he 
■understood so completely as he did those of Mr. ©siesen, 
should set himself in a different light towards Lucy Effing¬ 
ham, to that which he really merited, the wudfey gentleman 
soon contrived to cure the evil himself. The conversation 
gradually turned to the subject of human motives in general. 
It was one of which Mr. Dric.sen was remarkably' fond, and 
he could by no means resist his inclination to plunge at once 
into his usual course of reasoning' on the subject. He was 
something more than even a disgiple of La Rochefoucault. 
'VVitli him selfishness was everything. It was the great pre¬ 
dominant spirit vihich moved all nature. There was nothing 
he did not refer to it, nothing that he did not derive from it. 

imey was now silent in turn. She neither liked the doc¬ 
trine, nor believed it. She saw there must be sophistry, 
though she could not see w here. She believed that there was 
cither a confusion, or a laxity of terms, which enabled Mr. 
©riesen to confound one thing with another; and as she could 
not detect where it existed, she wisely held her tongue. 

Charles Tyrrell, who had heard the same doctrines before, 
did not choose to enter into a dispute upon the subject, but 
contented himself ■with throwi^ in a word or two every now 
and then to counteract Mr. Driesen’s reasonings by reducing 
them to an absurdity, lie broke in upon them too, from time 
to time, to call Lucy’s attention to some beantifuV spot, or 
some curious object, and for almost aU of them he had some 
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Jittle anecdote to tell, some little legend to narrate, or some 
observ'ationto make, wliich showed that he had not frequented 
the scenes of his youth with eyes or ears shut, or heart or 
mind idle. 

When they had passed the martello tower some way, and 
as the day was beginning to decline, ])e pointed out a road 
which led between two of the cliffs to the left, saying; “Now, 
which way shall we go ? That takes us back to the park, and 
is about two miles shorter than the way we came; but I do 
not know' that it is so pleasant.” 

Oh! the longest way, by all means, Mr. T3TTell,” replied 
Lucy Effingham, looking up in his face with a bright smile. 
“ Such a pleasant ride as this can hardly be too long.” 

Often have we harangned upon the important results which 
.sprhig from the smallest trifles. Those few words decided the 
late of Charles 'Tyrrell and Lnev Effingham for ever. It was 
not that the bright smile, with which they were accoin])anicd, 
lighted up in Ohnrles TtwrelTs bosom any feelings which ivere 
not there before; l<)r he fulh' believed afterwards, as ho had 
previoualj’ thought, that the first affections of her heart were 
given to another: hut it was, that the very moment in which 
thej' stood there to decide on the one mad or the other, was 
the very critic.'il moment of their fate: that every after mo¬ 
ment through all time and eternity was affected by it; and 
that the consequences of Lucy’s decision, by the concate¬ 
nation of a thousand fine small incidents, brought events to 
pass that no one then did calculate, or ever could have calcu¬ 
lated. _ * 

This is, in fact, the i>lacc where our storj' should have be¬ 
gun ; but notwithstanding the maxim of the poet of old Rome, 
we cannot help thinking that it is better to begin a little too 
soon than a little too late, in histories, as in other things. 

Charles Tj'rrell instantly turned his liorse's head on the 
road for which Lucy had decided: hut thej' rode hack more 
slowly than they had come; for it seemed as if tlie two jounger 
of the party, at all cv'cnts, wished to linger on as long as pos¬ 
sible In' the side of that calm grand sea. IMorc tb.an once 
thej' pulled in the rein and stood to gaze, though the ocean 
presented little fdV their contcmjdatlon beyond the sul)lime of 
its own immensity; except, indeed, where a distant sail skim¬ 
med along the waters, or a white bird dipped its long pinions 
in the dark bosom of the deep. 

They had returned vcr,y nearly' to the spot where they had 
first reached the sea-shore, w^en they came to a little cottage 
at about the distance of a mile from the martello tower, and 
about twenty yards apart from another, which stood clo.se to 
the cliff. 'There was iiohotty’ visible at the cottage-door, and 
a boat which had lain high and drj’ as they had passed before, 
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was now beginning to ^at the tide, which was rolling 
rapidly ill. The sea on that part of the coast, as I have often 
svitnessed, goes out as gently and softly as a fine summer’s 
daj'; but even in the calmest weather rushes in with great 
rapidity and force. There was no other boat near, though 
from the appearance of the ground, and a spar or two which 
lay upon the beach, there appeared to have been a larger one 
somewhat higher up not long before, and it w’as natural to con¬ 
clude that the fishermen, on that fine daj', had put out to sea. 

Charles and Lucy drew up their horses not far from the 
boat to gaze once more over the sea; but at that moment 
Charles Tyrrell saw the little bark begin to slip down the 
sand as the water flowed round it, and it instantly struck him 
that by some accident it had become detached from whatever 
it had been moored to. 

“ They’ll lose their boat,” he exclaimed, “ if they do not 
mind what they are about!” and he turned his horse’s head in 
order to tell the people at the cottage; but Mr. Driesen, who 
had remarked the same fact bcibre him, and had turned for 
the same purpose, exclaimed, “I’ll go. I’ll go! You and Miss 
Eflingham are picturesque and contemplative; an old lellow, 
like 1 am, can afford to have his reveries broken into.” 

'Jilius saying he rode up to tlie first cottage, but found no- 
bodv. He then rode on leisurely to the second, and called in 
at the door: “ Ciood rvoinan, are there no men about'/ You’ll 
lose your boat to a certaint}^; for it’s adrift there—afloat.” 

A loud shrill cry was the woman’s only answer, and rushing 
out to the spot where Charles and Lucy stood, with an infant 
at her breast, she exclaimed, in a voice of agony, “ tlh. the 
child, the child!’’ and at the same moment, though the boat 
had now drifted out some way, the whole jiarty could sec a 
little jiair of hands stretched up over the guiuvale of the boat, 
and ))art of the head and face of a child of about three or four 
years old. 'J’lie woman uttered another loud scream when she 
saw it; but Charles Tyrrell was off bis horse in a moment, 
and easting de.r. n his coat and waistcoat on the sand, he plnnged 
at once into (he .^oa. 

Tile grimml, fin- a space of about ten yards from tlic spot 
where the line ol' the rising water was ripplihg over tiie sand, 
was very nearly level, but the boat was considerably beyond 
tliiit by this time; and after rushing across that first sjiace, 
witii tiie sea scai-eely above his knees, Charles 'Pyrrcll Hmud 
the ground rajiidly shelved down heneath hitu. while some low 
black rocks, slippery with sea-weed, imjieded his way, and 
made him fall twice. The second time he cut his knee so 
severely as to cause him great pain; but nevertheless, e.xert- 
ing .all his strength, as he saw the boat getting further and 
further out, he dashed on till he was clear of the rocks, and 
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out of his depth; and then, swimminji;as rapidly as he could,, 
approacl^cd the boat and endeavoured to catch hold of the 
rope by tvhich it had been attached., 

In the mean time, two, at least, of those who stood upon 
the sea shore watched with terrible anxiety for liis success, 
and saw with piun and apprehension that twice, as he attempted 
to catch hold of the rope, a slight turn of the boat drew it 
out of his reach. 

The child, by this time aware of its danger, was leaning 
over the side toward the person who sought to deliver it, and 
they saw Charles Tyrrell, unable to catch the rope and ap¬ 
parently fatigued by swimming in his clothes, place his hands 
upon the gunwale of the boat as if to get in and guide it back 
to the shore. The boat, however, which was small and light, 
heeled imder his weight and nearly capsized; tlie child, thrown 
off its balance, pitched out, and for a moment, both Charles 
Tyrrell and the boy were lost to the sight. The next instant, 
however, Charles appeared again, holdhig the child firmly with 
his left hand and striking towards the shore with his right. 
Lucy Effingham and the mother saw him reach the rocks, 
sit doivn for a moment as if to recover strength, and appear 
to soothe the terrors of the child, placing it so as to be able 
to carry it more conveniently to land. He waved witli#liis 
hand at the same time to show them that all was safe, and 
then slowly and carefull3' rose and made the best of his way 
back to the sands with the child. 

Throe various impulses seized upon the fisherman’s wife as 
soon as she found that her boy was safe. The first, was to 
clasp him to her breast with all tlic vehemence of maternal 
affection; the next, was to scold him angrily for getting into 
the boat at all; the next, was to pour forth a torrent of grate¬ 
ful thanks upon Charles Tyrrell for saving the child. The 
principal force of her gratitude seeming to be excited by the 
fact, that such a gentleman, as he seemed, should have gone 
into the sea and spoilt his clothes for the purpose of saving 
her ,Iohnn}% 

Mr. Driesen grinned a C3Tiical smile at the turns taken by 
the woman’s emotion; but the eyes of Lucy Effingham, she 
could not tell whjr, filled with tears, ay, and overflowed. She 
felt a little ashamed of being so much moved, and having no 
other refuge but a jest, she laid her hand upon Charles’s arm, 
saying, “ rray come home, Mr. Tyrrell, and change your 
clothes as fast as possible! Yon have been quite selfish enough, 
according to Mr. Dricsen’s opinion, already.” And her eye 
lighted up with a gay smile, though not enough to dry up the 
tears through which it shone. 

Charles Tyrrell thought her very lovely indeed at that mo¬ 
ment; but tliough he was not only wet, but suffering great 
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counsel of returning home till he had asked several questions 
of the fisherman's wife. He found that her husband was part¬ 
ner in the fishing boats with the master of the next cott^e 
and his son, and that the)' had gone away early that morning 
to try their fortune with other boats at some distance. They 
had at first proposed to go in the boat which had now drifted 
out, and had pushed her down nearly into the water, when 
some circumstance, which the wife did not know, had caused 
them to change their mind and take the larger boat. By some 
carelessness they had forgotten to moor the boat they left to 
anything, and while the little boy who was saved played about 
at the door, as she thought, the poor woman had remained 
within nursing the child at her breast, and tending an elder 
child than either who was sick in the cottage. 

By the time that he had learned these particulars, Charles 
Tyrrell liad resumed the clothes he had cast off and was ready 
again to mount his horse. 

“ I am sorry, my good woman,” he said, seeing her eyes 
turn with a look of hopeless and bewildered anxiety towards 
tile little hark, “that there is no other boat near to enable me 
to bring back the one that is drifting out; but it is too far, I 
am atraid, for me to attempt to swim to it. There are other 
boats, however, at those cottages about half a mile on, and we 
saw men near the doors as we passed about au hour ago. As 
I ride by iioiv I will tell them to put out after your boat, and 
I dare say they will do it wfiliingly.” 

“ Oh! that they will, sir,” answered the woman. “Mv bus- 
baud'.s lirother lives in tlie second cottage, and he is at home, 
I know.” 

Charles then mounted his horse, though with difficulty, and 
riding on with Lucy and Mr. iJriesen along the sea-shore, 
they came to the cottage, where they found plenty of people 
willing to put out immediately after the boat that had gone 
adrift. They then returned home as fast as they could. 

Were we writing a romance instead of a true history, this 
might be a very favourable opportunity of plunging onr hero 
into a severe fit of illness, and casting him almost entirely 
upon the society of Lucy Effingham for resource and conso¬ 
lation. .Such, hoAvever, we are forced to admit was not the 
case. Charles Ty\Tell changed his clothes, indeed; but fur¬ 
ther than tliat he had no occa^rait to think of his hating been 
in the water anymore. He caught not foe slightest cold; the 
cut on his knee got well as rajndly possible, and two days 
after he drove down with Lucy, Lf^’ T)«rell, and Sirs. Effing¬ 
ham as far as the carriage could proceed on its way towards 
the fisherman’s cottaget TStey then w*flked the rest of the 
way, and found both fote beats drawn up upon the shore. 
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Three men were banging abont on the sands, two mending 
some nets anti cordage, and another, a stout, weather-beaten, 
thick-set seamiin, of the middle age, aBtanding wUJi a telescope 
at his eye, gossiping in his own mind with a ship-^at appeared 
hull-down in tlte offing. As he was the nearest to them, and 
as, situated in that little remote nook, Charles Tyrrell .judged 
that the inhabite.nts of the two cottages must be looked upon 
as almost one fi^ily, the young gentleman applied himself at 
once to the persbnage with the telescope. 

To the first words, however, the man replied nothing but, 
“ Aj’’, ay, sir,” keepmg the glass .still to his eve: but when 
Charles iVrrell proceeded to say, “Wc want to near, my good 
£ir, how the little fellow gets on, whom wc saw nearly carried 
out to sea in the btet the other day. Was he any the worse 
for his wettingV’^e^he man instantly dropped the glass by his 
side, as if he^d m grounding anus, and exclaimed : “ I’m 

sure you’re " nfieman that saved poor Johnny! -, if 

I am not gl .you!” confirming it with an oath which 

is unncces^lkry to re| iat. 

“ "Wily, sir,” he i itinued, “the boy’s as well as car. be, and 
a good boy he is too;|and though my wife has scolded me ever 
■since for not moorinj^the boat, 1 thank yon, and am obliged 
to you with all my h®rt; and there’s John llailcs'.s liaiid.” 
And he held out to Charles Tyrrell a broad, brown, horny 
hand, as large as tjie clptvn of his hat. 

Charles took the ho||oiur as it was meant, feeling that the 
man intended to imply, |nd perhaps nith justice, that the hand 
of John Ilailes was that tof an honest tiud an upright man, not 
given to everybody tvitliow consideration. lie, therefore, took 
it as we have said, and s^ok it frankly, sayigg: “ I am very 
glad to hear tliat the fellow has received no htirt: and. 
bow is the other young i who was ill?” 

“ Whjf, he’s better, si he’s better,” replied the man. “I 
think the fright did him od, for he heard all about his little 
brother that he’s so foud, f, and he cottldn’t budge out to help 
him himself, ])oor folio Won’t the ladies conic iuV I’m 
sure niy wife nill be vc glad to see them. There’s nothing 
catching abont the child illness. It's only that the pot of liot 
tar fell down off^' feet and imrnt them b.-idli'.” 

Lady Tyrrell very willingly agreed to 

go into the cot h tired ; anil here new 

thanks awaited for the mother having rc- 

eovered from the ; emotions of the moment, 

was now voluble ntfet in her gratitude. Lady 

Tyrrell was pleased well as Mrs. Effingham ; 

and Lucy turned to ttowme _ aiidl^iked out upon tiie scai 
whic!) liir some reasMftoked d' at^fcndistinct to her eyes. 
Charles, however, t^flPj^erpoive a^would wiHiiiely have 
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escaped; but he was relieved, as well as the whole party, ia 
some degree, by the good father, John Hailes, cutting across 
his wife, as if he suddenly recollected something, and planting 
himself abruptly before Charles, with the words, “ I’ll thank 
you, sir, to tell me what’s your name?” 

This speech caused a general smile, and the fisherman pro¬ 
ceeded to comment upon it in explanation, saying: “You see, 
sir, the reason why I ask is, that I had forgot it, and so had 
my wife, when you were here before; and I was afraid that 
we should both forget it again, and you should go away with¬ 
out our knowing who it was that saved our poor boy from the 
worst luck that can happen to any one; being turned adrift in 
an empty boat.” 

“ My name is Tyrrell,” replied CharleiM and I am the son 
of your neighbour here. Sir Francis TyrB|i^^ you really 
owe me nothing, my good friend, for no o 1 |H|K see a child 
in sncli a situation without helping him.” 

“That don’t matter, sir,” replied Hailes; “wl|^an that 
did it’s the man for me ; so 1 am very much oblig^l^o you; 
and if over it should be that even you should want a nelping 
hand in your turn, why, here’s John Hailes.” 

Wliilc this conversation had been going on, the poor boy, 
who was sick, had been looking up in Charles Tyrrell’s face 
with a pair of large, intelligent, dark eyes, as if he sought to 
catch his every look. He was apparently about ten years old, 
and a good-looking hoy, but very pule from what he had 
suffered; and Charles, to put an end to all further expressions 
of gratitude, went np and spoke to him about the accident he 
had met witli. The boy answered sensibly and clearly; but 
when lie had done, he added in a low voice: “ I'hank you, sir, 
for saving jioor little .Johnny! I atn sure I should have died 
if he’d gone ortt to sea and nobody with him.” 

By this time the people from the other cottage had brought 
in the little hoy, who was, it seems, as much a pet of theirs as 
of his own family; and the two sturdy fishermen tvere stand - 
ing leaning against the lintels of the door, looking into the 
cottage, which was by this time well-nigh full. 

There was nothing, perhaps, very moving in the scene which 
she had witnessed; but yet it Imdilgitated Lady Tyrrell, who 
was weak in liealth, and n«iWintfing the numbers too much 
lor her, she rose and wishS^ the-eottagers ‘ good-bye,’ giving 
the little hoy some mone}', with a friendly wiU-ning never In' 
go and play in the empty boat again. 'They then returned 
home; and lor the time this little adventure—and an adven¬ 
ture is always, abstractedly, a d^iraWc tiling in a country- 
house, out of the sportiii||dseasan—produced nothing hut mat¬ 
ter lor conversation anCTfinijg|Sment while Mrs. Elfingham and 
Lucy remained at the^rk|» ' 
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Their departure, however, was now speedilj approaching, 
and the greater insight which Mrs. Effingham daily obtained 
of the temper and disposition of Sir Francis Tyrrell made her 
hasten her preparations as far as possible, to settle herself in 
the manor-house with all speed. 


CHAPTEE m 

In the ordinary commerce of one human being with another, 
which takes place in the everyday routine of that dull machine 
which is calledespecially in large cities, we pass on 
through life, k|]||||ig little or notliing of the human beings 
with whom we-^Rbroiight in temporary contact. A cynic 
said that language was made to conceal” our ideas ; and he 
might have added, with equal truth, that the expression of the 
human countenance was intended to convey false impressions. 
A great part of the truth is not spoken, because there is no 
necessity for speaking it; another great part is swallowed up 
by conventional falsehoods; and the rest, or very nearly the 
rest, is buried under lies that the liars think cannot be dis¬ 
covered. 

Thus, when wu think of the great part of our ordinary ac¬ 
quaintance, and ask ourselves what are their views, jmrposcs, 
oj)inions, thoughts, feelings, dispositions, characters, we may 
well say with the moralist, poet, and philosopher, “We know 
nothing.” It is much to he feared, that if from society in 
general we were to take away all that is false in word, look, 
and action, we should have nothing but a pantomime in dumb 
show , performed by very stiff automatons. • 

Such, bow'cver, cannot be the case entirely with those v 
spend ten days togetlier in a countr}'l)on.sc. There will come 
moments when the machinery is somewhat deranged, when 
the springs will appear, when the piece of mechanism will 
want wiuding-np; in short, I believe it to be very difficult lor 
the ifnost habitual actor on the world's stage to pass the whole 
of many days with an observant conqtanion without some trait 
appearing, some slight indication taking place, of the real man 
within, of the heart that beats, and the character that acts 
under the mask of our ordinary communications with the 
world. 

At the end of ten days Mrs. Eflingham tvas settled at the 
manor-house, and she was perf'ee.tly satisfied in regard to every 
point of the character of iSir Francifcl’yrrcll. She saw' and 
knew, as she had hefime helievvl. lie was a man who 
would. Oil no account, commit a lastmtlishonourable, or dis- 
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lonest action; that in everything appertaining to money, 
when separated and apart from other motives or passions, he 
was generous and liberal. But the violence, the irritability, 
the exasperating nature of his temper and disposition, it must 
be owned, went far beyond anything that she had expected or 
even believed possible. For Lady Tyrrell she was deeply 
sorry; and though she did not always think that ladj"- acted 
wisely towards her husband, yet she was evidently the suffer¬ 
ing party, and therefore engaged all Mrs. Effingham's best 
feelings m her behalf. 

Some doubts in regard to her estimate of Charles Tyrrell’s 
character would occasionally insinuate themselves into the 
mind of Mrs. Effingham. She saw that he possessed all his 
lather’s good qualities, and almost all his mother’s, improved 
and directed by a mind of a higher tone, and by mingling, as 
a young man only can mingle, with the world. But she per¬ 
ceived, also, that no small portion of the fierce and fiery cha¬ 
racter of his father had descended to him. She mai'ked it in 
the flashing of his eye; she heard it in the quivering of his 
voice; and she distinguished it in the sharp, uncom})romi.siug 
reply which burst from his lips when his mother was assailed; 
und she felt sure that in that noble and commanding form, 
already full of higb and manly graces, there dwelt a passionate 
and eager spirit, difficult to control, and which might or might 
not, by habit and indulgence, assume a character like that of 
his father. 

She hoped and trusted, indeed, that it was not so; for she 
saw that Charles was continually engaged iu a struggle with 
liimsclf, and she fully appreciated llie powers of his luind and 
the Icelingness of his heart. She doubted, however; she was 
not sure; and she thought of Lucy, and the chance that ex¬ 
isted of her daughter, sweet, amiable, and gentle as she was, 
ail ing again the part of Lady Tyrrell, arid withering like a 
Hr 'ver scorched by tlie lightning. 

When, however, she reflected and compared which of the 
two she would rather have for the husband of her daughter, 
Charles Tyrrell or Arthur Hargrave, she was inclined to clasp 
her hands together, and exclaim without hesitation, “ Oh, 
Charles, by all means! AVith him there is always some hope; 
with him there is always some resource. It would he difficult, 

I should think, for a well-intentioned person to miss the means 
of cither moving him hy his feelings or convincing him by 
his reason, No, no,” she added, “ he can never Viecome like 
hi.s father; hut I ieai;, 1 very much fear, lest the intense and 
fiery disposition which I sec is so uugovernahle w'vlhm him, 
may load him to acts which will liriug misery on huusclf a■a^ 
on those who love him.” 

AVhat were the feelings of Lucy Effingham herself, and wlia 
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the view which she took of the characters of Sir Francis Tyr¬ 
rell’s family, we shall not pause to inquire. She had attached 
herself greatly to Lady Tyrrell, and with her ivinning sweet¬ 
ness had wound herself so closely round that lady’s heart, that 
ere she left Harbury Park, its mistress looked upon her almost 
as a daughter. 

The fourth personage which formed the society that Mrs. 
Effingham and her daughter left behind, when they proceeded 
to take up their abode at the manor-house, was abhorred and 
disliked by both ; hut Mr. Driesen did not, or would not, or 
could not, find it out. Ho was plentifully furnished, as we 
have had occasion to show, with that most scn-iccable and 
comforting of properties, self-conceit. People might disagree 
with him in all his views, oppose him in argument, or frankly 
acknowledge their dislike for the principles he inculcated, 
without affecting his opinion of himself in the least. He be¬ 
lieved, in general, that the only thing for which anybody ar¬ 
gued wus victory. He thought with the utmost confidence 
that he was always victorious, and believed, as was indeed the 
case, that he w'as more or less eloquent, and therefore con¬ 
cluded that his opponents must be conrfinced, and admire, even 
if they did not like him. At all events, his love of himself 
was an impregnable citadel, which nothing could storm. He 
had seldom, if ever, ventured out of it, it is true, to attack 
any one else violently, though once or twice he had done so 
in younger days, and had shown himself decidedly a man of 
courage: valuing the life of this world very little, though he 
believed that there was none other beyond the grave, and not 
nt all scrupulous of risking it for the purpose of punishing any¬ 
one who very deeply offended him. 

Tliese were rare cases, however, and on the whole, Mr. 
Driesen was considered a good-tempered and placable man: 
and those who did not see very dee])ly, had been beard to 
observe, that it was a pity such a good-hmuonred fellow as 
Driesen, so talented and so amusing, should be utterly unprin¬ 
cipled. However, one great source of his good humonr -was 
bis self-conceit, which seldom, if ever, suffered liim to take 
offence; and this, therefore, jwevented him from seeing that 
Lucy Effingham shrank from him whenover it was possible to 
do so without rudeness, and that Mrs. Effingham received all 
the civilities and attentions that he paid her with coldness 
Aviuch would have repelled any other man. 

AVe must now come to inquire into the most important point 
of all; namely, with Avhat feelings Charles Tyrrell saw Lucy 
Effingham quit his father's house. He iiad thought her ex¬ 
quisitely hcaiitiful from the first. The grace Avhich marked 
'll! her movements, and Avhich seemed to spring tfom a grace- 
mi mind, had not been lost to him either. There had been 
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also constant traits appearing of a kind and gentle heart, and 
without attempting anything like display—for one of the most 
marked and distinguishing characteristics of Lucy’s mind was 
a retiring, though not, perhaps, a timid modesty—she had 
suffered so much to appear during her stay at Harbury Park, 
that Charles could not doubt her mind had been as highly 
cultivated by her parents as it had been richly endowed by 
heaven. All this he had seen as a mere observer; and never 
forgetting what his mother had said in regard to Arthur 
Hargrave, he fancied that he looked upon the whole merely 
as a spectator, and that he examined, appreciated, and admired 
Lucy Effingham merely as his father’s guest and his motlier’s 
affectionate friend. 

Thus it went on, till she had quitted the park and taken up 
her abode at the manor-house, and then Charles felt a vacancy 
and a want, far more strongly tlian he had expected. The 
house seemed to have lost its sunshuic; the park, beautiful as 
it was, appeared cold and damp; the melodious sound of her 
voice, too, which he had not thought of wliile she was there, 
was now remembered when it was no longer heard. 

All these, and a thousand other feelings, came upon him at 
the breakfast table on the morning after their departure. He 
recollected, however, before breakfast was over, that it would 
be but civil to go down and inquire for Mrs. Effingham and 
her daughter, and to ascertain whether they wore comfortable 
in their, new abode. He accordingly did so, and by some 
strange combination of circumstances, which Sir Francis 
Tyrrell and Mr. Driesen and Lady Tyrrell all observed, it so 
happened that not a day passed without tliere being some very 
valid motive and excellent good reason why Charles Tyrrell 
should go dowd to the manor-house, unless it happened to be 
on a day when he was aware that hlrs. Effingham and her 
daughter, or Lucy alone, were to he with Lady Tyrrell. Once 
Charles thought of it himself, and for a single instant a doubt 
crossed bis bosom as to what his feelings might become; but 
he laughed it off in a moment. The causes that took him to 
the manor-house seemed so natural that there was no fear: 
ho thought of liis feelings hccoming anything but what tiiey 
wore aLrcady. Indeed, there was no great necessity that tliey 
should; for by this time Charles Tyrrell was as much in love 
with Lucy Effingham as he well could be. The very conse¬ 
quence of his being so much in love was that he went on con¬ 
fident' that he was not so at all, and how long he would have 
remained in this state of ignorance would be difficult to deter¬ 
mine, if the period of his return to Oxford had not rajiidlv 
approached, briiigiug with it thoughts and reflections which 
made him look more accurately into his own heart. 

He put off the hour of examination, indeed, till the very 
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evening before the day fixed for his departure. But on that 
evening Mrs. Effingham and Lucy dined at the park, and 
although there occurred not one event which we could take 
hold of to write it down as a legitimate cause why Charles 
Tyrrell should feel differently after that evening, yet upon 
tie whole the passing of it had the effect of mating him 
determine to sift his own sensations to the bottom. Of course, 
there was a certain impression upon the whole party at tlie 
park, caused by his approaching departure. Lady Tyrrell felt 
It very bitterly, as she always did, and did not scruple to suffer 
that foeling to appear. 

But it was the effect upon Lucy Effingham that jirincipally 
moved Charles Tyrrell. She said not a word but such as she 
was accustomed to say: no one single incident took place to 
show that there was a difference in her feelings; and yet a 
certain softness, a degree of sadness, coloured her thoughts, 
and was heard in the tone of her voice, which Charles Tyrrell 
did remark. He was anything but vain, and would never, 
probably, have applied what he did remark to himself, had not 
hope been busy with imagination, and imagination ivith Lucy' 
Effingham. But as it was so, he did remark, in addition to 
fide softness and sadness of Lucy’s tone and manner, that the 
softness and sadness were always somewhat increased after 
his approaching departure had been mentioned. 

As he gazed upon her, too, he thought that she was lovelier 
than ever. As he stood beside her while slic sang, her voice 
seemed to him melody itself, and when he put her into tlie 
carriage which was to bear her away, the thrill which ran 
through his heart as she shook hands with him and bade him 
farewell, made him pause for a moment in the vestibule ere 
he returned to the rest of the world. 

As soon as he had retired to his own room, Cliarles began 
his commune with his own heart. The interrogatory, as for 
ks the actual facts were concerned, was soon at an end; for 
when he asked liimself if he loved Lucy Effingliam really, 
truly, and sincerely, his heart answered, yes, at once. 

There were other questions, however, to be a.skcd, referring 
only to probabilities. The first question was, whether there 
existed any chance of obtaining her love in return, notwith¬ 
standing the previous attachment which she entertained to¬ 
wards Arthur llarprrave? This was a difficult problem to 
solve; for though there were hopes, froiQ. the friendship with 
which Lucy Effingham seemed to regard him, and from her 
demeanour during that evening, which made his heart beat 
high, yet there had been nothing so decided in word, or 
even in manner, as to jnstito him in any very sanguine expec¬ 
tations. Love and I^ope, however,-are almost inseparable; 
and the smiling goddess first produced one argument from her 
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Store, and then another, to show him that there was no 
reason to despair. In the first phice, Lucy had seen this 
young man, this Lieutenant Hargrave, very often, accord¬ 
ing to his mother’s account; in the next place, she knew that 
he was disapproved, disliked, and contemned by all whom she 
had cause to esteem; and in the third place she had made no 
resistance to the will of her parents, nor proffered a word of 
opposition. In short, he settled it in his own mind that there 
was hope lor him; but then came the question, could he be 
satisfied with that portion of affection which he could hope to 
gain from a heart that had loved before. He asked himself 
if it were possible that any heart could love really twice, and 
he felt inclined to answer in words almost equally strong, but 
not so beautiful, as those of Walter Savage Landor, when the 
great poet says:— 

Tell me, if ever, Eros, are revealed 

Tliy secrets to the earth: have tJiey been true 

To any love who speak about the fir.st? 

Wliatl shall these holier lights, like twinkling stars, 

In the few liour.s assigned them, change their place, 

And, when comes ampler splendour, disappear? 

Idler I am 1 and pardon, not reply. 

Implore from thee thus questioned. Well l^know 
Thou strikes!, like Olympian Jove, but once. 

But Charles Tyrrell loved, and though he would have 
given worlds that Lucy Effingham had never felt one feeling 
of attachment to another; though he knew, if he would liave 
owned it, that her having done so would be a bitter drop in 
his cup through life, even if she accepted him willingly; though 
he could not have denied, if he had still gone on to question 
himself closely, that no signs of affection to himself in after¬ 
life would ever convince him that she loved him as fully, as 
truly, as entirely as if she had never loved another, yet Charles 
Tj'rrell loved, and the hope of possessing Lucy Effingham was 
sufficient to make him stride over every objection. 

All this being settled, and his determination taken, the next 
thing to be considered was the course which he should pursue. 
He was not yet of age; but a few months only were wanting, 
and he felt that when they were past he should be iu a du- 
ferent position, and enable to treat the matter in a different 
manner. He was sure that there was a certain perversity ia 
the disposition of Sir Francis, which would make his expressed 
wish to mairy Lucy Effingham the very reason wh3'' the baro¬ 
net would throw obstacles in the way, though he had been 
himself the first to seek the alliance. 

In regard to his mother, after all that had passed between 
them upon the subject, after what had been said of Luey 
Effingham’s first attachment, and their both agreeing that he 
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never could be satisfied with anything but afTection in its first 
young strength, he felt a degree of shame, a sort of shyness, 
as to mentioning his changed views and purposes. 

Under these circtunstances he determined to set out for 
Oxford without informing either his father or his mother of the 
state of his feelings. He was too upright and straightforward 
to affect towards his father any disfike to one whom he loved 
and admired as he did Lucy, altliough he well knew' that such 
would be the means to hurry on Sir Francis into some irrevo¬ 
cable step towards the promotion of their marriage; but he 
felt himself quite justified in saying nothing on the subject and 
returning to Oxford as if w'ith unconcern, and he consequently 
determined to do so the next day. 

At the same time, however, hie was by far too eager a 
nature to leave the affections of Lucy Effingham to be lost or 
won during his absence without an effort; and he therefore 
resolved to acquaint his mother by letter with feelings which 
he did not choose to speak, and to induce her to make known 
those feelings to Luev, and to endeavour to ascertain more 
accurately the state of'her affection in return. 

All those resolutions and determinations were formed with 
great and calm deliberation before he lay domi to rest; but 
unfbrtunatelyfwhile he had been resolving one way. Fate had 
been resolving another, and not one single thing that he de¬ 
termined upon that night did he sticceed in executing. 

Thoughts such as those that occupied him are very matuti¬ 
nal in their activity, and before five o’clock on the following 
morning, Charles TV^ell was up and dressed. The veliicle 
that was to convey him did not pass the gates of the park till 
about eleven o’clock, and he would have had time, if he had 
chosen so to act, to go down and see Lucy once more' and 
learn his fate from her own lips. He did not choose to do so, 
however; but to fill up the hours till breakfast time, he de¬ 
termined to wander about the park, and in the spots where he 
had more than once passed some of the sweetest moments of 
existence in her society, to call up the delicious dream of the 
past, now tliat he was just about to place between it and hope’s 
briglit vision of the future, an interval which .seemed to him 
a long, long lapse of weary hours and dull realities. 

Opening the doors for himself—for though it was daylight 
none of the servants were yet uj)—lie went out upon the lawn 
and gazed around him on the sparkling aspect of re-awakening 
nature. Beauty, and peace, and harmony, were over all the 
scene; many a glossy pheasant was strutting about here and 
there within the sacred precincts of a spot where guns were 
never heard, and only jostled from their path by some old 
familiar hare, grown fat and gray on immunity and abundant 
ff)od, or else startled to a half flight by the rush of the rapid 
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squirrel darting across the lavm to some opposite tree. The 
opening of the door, the aspect even of man, the great 
destroyer of all things, did not disturb the tenants of the 
• wood. One or two of the hares crouched down as if asleep 
indeed; but those which had passed many years there undis¬ 
turbed, showed no farther sign of apprehension than by stand¬ 
ing up high on their hind feet, and with their ears projecting 
in all sorts of w'ays, seemed to inquire who it was that had 
got up as early as themselves. Having satisfied themselves 
of that fact, the utmost that they condescended to do was to 
hoj) a few steps farther from the house; 'and Charles Tyrrell 
was proceeding on his walk, when a window above was opened, 
and tlie voice of Mr. Driesen pronounced his name. 

Now, of all men on earth, perhaps, Mr. Uriesen was the last 
whom Charles T3Trcll would have chosen to be his companion 
at a moment when such feelings as those that agitated him then 
were busy in his bosom. He therefbre affected a deafness to 
Mr. Driesen’s call, and without taking the slightest notice, 
walked on quietly into the wood. Ere he had been absent 
from the house half an hour, however, and while he was yet 
walking up that long straight walk of beeches, from which, as 
we have ssud, Ilarbury Hill was visible, and w'hich we have 
fully described in the first or second chapter of this book, he 
was' joined by Mr. Driesen, who, coming straight up to him, 
gave him no opportunity of escaping. 

“ I called to you, Charles, from the window,” said the mo¬ 
dern philosopher, “ and you would not hear me, as is always 
the case when one wants to do a man service. There is no¬ 
thing on earth so deaf as a man that you wish to assist or to 
coun-sel; a post! whj' a post is all ears compared to him.” 

“ 1 really did not know,” replied Charles T3TTell, “that 
you had any particular wish to assist or to counsel me, as I 
was not at all atvare that I was in need either of counsel or 
assistance. However, if you will advise me as to what ought 
to be the price of small beer, I shall be obliged to you, as the 
wine 1 . got at Oxford during the last term tvas so bad that I 
shall have no more of it.” 

“tVhj', the value of small beer,” replied Mr. Driesen, curl¬ 
ing his snout, “is just equal to the value of small jokes multi- 
jdied bv four: a quart of one to a gallon of the other, Charles, 
eh? Wh)’^, you are emulous of j'our father, which 1 certainly 
did not think to see in j'our harmonious family. But, to put 
aside all lytch sour and bitter figures, you do want both counsel 
and assistance; and though 1 do not mean to say, that uinetj'- 
nine people out of a hundred would not be better calculated to 
give it to j-ou than I am, because our views and opinions upon 
so many subjects differ, yet as you have nobody else in the 
world near you who has anything like experience or judgment, 
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wit, wisdofn, or commoa tense, except, indeed, persons whom 
I know you do not choose to ^ply to, you had better take up 
with mine than none. I did not expect you to ask it; but 
when it is offered, you can take it or reject it, as you think 
best.” 

He spoke with a degree of frankness that Charles Tyrreli 
had seldom heard him use, and he replied, “I am really very 
xnucii obliged to you, Mr. Driesen, and will of course hear 
with respect and attention whatever advice you think fit to 
give me; but you must take the trouble of telling me upon 
which subject it is td be, for I confess myself imorant.” 

“ Of course I will; of course I will!” replied Mr. Driesen; 
“ for I intend it to be what the ancients used to call a free 
gift. Now, if I were to expect you to give me your confidence 
m return, it would be a matter of tr^e, traffic, barter, com¬ 
merce. Ton would value it more, doubtless," but I care no¬ 
thing about that. I will, in the first place, set out then by 
telling you the points of your situation on which you require 
advice and assistance, some of which you know and some of 
which you don’t. But let us go up and down the walk, for 
my old blood does not run so quickly as once it did; and I 
am rather chilly.” 

Charles Tyrrell followed his suggestiem; and, having made 
his pause just sufficiently long to be impressive, Mr. iiriesen 
went on. 

“In the first place, Charles, you are in love.” Charles 
Tyrrell coloured a little, more from surprise than any other 
feeling; but the other proceeded: “In the next place, you 
know your father, and are puzzled how' to act in the business. 
I saw it all in your face last night when 5-ou came in from 
handing Miss Effingham into the carriage; so do not say a 
word, but let me go on. In the next place,” continued Mr. 
Driesen, “you are not going to Oxford to-day-” 

“Lideed,” interrupted Charles Tyrrell, “you are quite mis¬ 
taken. Everything is packed up and ready, and whenever 
the coach passes I intend to get up and go to Oxford.” 

“Yon intend!” said Mr. Driesen, wth a grim smile. “I 
never said you did not intend; I only said jmu are not going; 
and the very iact of yonr fully intending it is one of the rea¬ 
sons why you won’t go. Your father thinks that you are 
getting too Ibnd of Oxford: that j’ou like being away from 
home. Here, you are going two days before it is necessary. 
I am quite sure you would like to remain those two days here 
now, onljr you are ashamed of saying so, because you fixed 
the (lay lor going back on the very day you came. However, 
yom' father ivon’t let you go. He thinks you wish it, and the 
consequence, you know, i.s certain. He will take hold of the 
very first excuse for making you stay. See if he does not. I 
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am not rery sure that he will let yon go at all; but that ia 
doubtful. However, yon can prevent it at once, if you like, 
by strongly pressing to go." 

“You mistake, my good sir,” replied Charles TyrrelL 
“Such means I will never consent to use with my father, even 
supposing I did not wish to go; but, on the contrary, I do wish 
to go, and to remain till I have taken a degree of some kind.” 

“Well, so be it then,” replied Mr. Driesen, “and though in 
love and wax all things are fair, I suppose yon wilt be equally 
scrupulous about the means of obtainmg j'our father’s cemsent 
to your marriage?” 

“Certainly, equally scrupulous,” replied Charles, “inas¬ 
much as not aiFecting to oppose the very thing that 1 desire.” 

“Well, well!” answered.Mr. Driesen, “I have tolt^ou the 
facts, and now I come to give you the adduce. In we first 
place, never dream of saying one word to Sir Francis about 
your attachment till he proposes the marriage to you himself, 
which he will do ere long, depend upon it.” 

“ I do not intend to mention anything upon the subject to 
him,” replied Charles Tyrrell. “ As you are come so clearly to 
the point, Mr. Driesen, in regard to my father s conduct to¬ 
wards myself, I do not scruple to acknowledge that I know no 
cause for placing in my father th.«.t implicit confidence, which, 
imdcr any other circumstances, I should be most anidous to 
do. If he should think fit to propose to me a marriage with 
a person I love, of course such an event would be doubly 
pleasing. But should he not do so, I shall not of course con¬ 
sider myself bound to speak with him at all upon the subject 
till the time arrives when it may be fit for me to marry at all, 
which of course I do not regard as the case at present.” 

“So far, so well,” replied his corapmuon; “but take my 
advice, my young finend; do not let l&a see the slightest in¬ 
clination on yonrpart towards such a marriage: an inclination 
which was somewhat too evident last night. If you will but 
be careful till you go to Oxford—that is, if your father lets 
you go at all—and will leave the rest to me, I will undertake 
that before a month is over, your father shall have so com¬ 
mitted himself in regard to 3’'our marriage with Lucy Effing¬ 
ham, that his sense of honour will prevent’ him from ever 
retracting.” 

“ Pray, how long do you intend to remain here, Mr. Drie¬ 
sen?” demanded Charles, considering only what the worthy 
gqntleman proposed to perform, without in the slightest de¬ 
gree recollecting that the question might be an awkward one. 

Whether Mr. Driesen took it up in an unpleasant sense or 
not, it did not in the least put him out of countenance, as, 
indeed, nothing ever did. He replied, however— 

“ Whj', you see, Charles, your father’s cook is an excellent 
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one; liis mutton very fine; excellent fish from the sea and 
from the river; better wine nowhere in Europe, and as com¬ 
fortable a bed as one would wish to sleep in: all these are 
circumstances to be considered when one is asked how long 
one intends to stay. I should think that my adhesiveness 
might last another month.” 

Charles Tyrrell could not help smiling at the great coolness 
with which Mr. Driesen treated the matter; but he replied— 

“I did not mean at all to put an impertinent question: but 
only to know how much time you will have to give to the object 
you proposed. In anything you may think fit to do, of course, 
I cannot interfere; and I wiU not deny, as I know that you have 
ver}' great influence with my father, that nothing would give 
me so ^uch gratification as if nqr father did propose this 
affair to me himself, and in such terms as would bind him to 
give it his speedy sanction.” 

“IMiiclimore reasonable, indeed, than could be expected of 
a Tyrrell!” cried Mr. Driesen. “ Why, Charles, j'ou will dis- 
cremt your family. However, put your mind at case. 1 will 
undertake that your father shsdl do what you wish, and that 
very speedily, if you will but be careful, and for the next two 
or three days let him remain in ignorance of your feelings 
upon the subject." 

“Dej)cnd upon it, my dear sir,” replied Charles Tyrrell, 
“depend upon it, you are mistaken; and that I shall go to 
Oxford to-day witliont opposition.” 

“Pooh, pooh, Charles!” said Mr. Driesen; “I have known 
your lather for thirty years too well to be mistaken in what 
he intends to do. You will soon see, and judge by that how 
right I am regarding all the rest. As far as we have gone 
yet, Charles, 1 have been acting quite disinterestedly, and out 
of regard for my friend's son, as well as for my friend himself, 
who does not always know his own interests. I do not mean 
to say that the day will not come when I may ask a favour of 
you, ill return; hut that period, I should think, is far distant. 
However, if ever it should, yon will remember what 1 do for 
you oil the present occasion, and, if I know you right, 3'ou will 
be very willing to return it.” 

“That I will, Mr. Driesen,” replied Charles, warmlj-; for 
the other had touched exactly the right point; but before he 
could proceed any farther, either in thanks or professions, he 
saw a servant at the other end of the walk apparently socking 
h'l", and in a minute or two after the man came iip and tjld 
liim that Sir Francis wished to see him immediately, as there 
had occurred important business which he feared might pre¬ 
vent the journey to Oxford that daj-. Mr. Driesen grinned 
slightlj', and with the servant following, accompanied Charles 
into the house. 
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CHAPTEE Vm. 

We must now leave the party at Harhury Park for a short 
period; a)', and the party at the manor'hou^ also, and go to 
a somewhat humbler scene, though not without its comforts 
and even elegances. We must also go back in point of time 
for somewhat more than one day, and vet not quite two, and 
ask the gentle reader to accompany up to a small but neat 
white stone house, situated amongst the woods, which we have 
mentioned as crowning the summits of the high cliffs that 
guarded tlie sea shore. The house was perched upon the 
top of one of the highest of these, which overhung the group 
of small fishermen’s cottages in which the brother of good 
John Hailes dwelt, and at the distance of about a mile from 
John’s own abode. Through the wood and down to the shore 
was a small, well-trimmed path, from the gate of the little 
garden over the face of the cliff, guarded in the precipitous 
parts by neat wooden balustrades, from which a pleasant 
scene of ocean and sea-coast was visible, at various points, to 
the walker who ehose to pause, and leaning his folded arms 
upon the railing, gaze over at the view below. 

There was no carriage-way through the wood up to the 
house, and for about a quarter of a mile there did not appear 
even a cart road; but there was an excellent weD-beaten fbot-" 
path, wide enough for a horse or two abreast, which led out 
into the way made for the wood-carts, and thence to a small 
by-road, by which the fishermen sent up their fish to the 
county town. Tliose were not days when everything on earth 
went to London. 

The house itself was neat, the garden kept in beautiful 
order; and in a warm situation, upon a genial coast, was pror 
lific of every kind of flower that had been at that time intro¬ 
duced into England; but although these were signs of a lands¬ 
man’s tastes, there were not wanting indications of nautical 
habits and associations. There was a tall pole with a vane at 
the top, carried sufficiently high above the neighbouring trees, 
to indicate truly what wind was blowing at the time. A diffi¬ 
culty having been found in carrying this pole up to the proper 
height in one piece, it had been managed as a roast with a step, 
and sort of top-mast, and to make the whole sure, various- 
stays and braces had been carried down and made fast to the 
roof of the house; so that seen over the tops of the trees it 
appeared exactly like the mast of a ship rising out of tlie wood. 
In the garden was seen a little summer-house, formed from a. 
largo boat sawn in two, and at the other end of the house, op- 
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positc to the maat, was raised a flag-staff, with a block and 
pvilley, for ninning up and down a fl^ upon occasion. 

As far as description goes this will be enouA, and we will 
HOW' immediately proceed to the dwellers in that house, and 
those with whom they were in communication about six-and- 
thirty hours previously to the period at which we last left 
Charles Tyrrell. 

The evening sunshine was at that time bright over the 
scene; but it reached not the house nor the gardens arotmd it, 
the trees throwing them at that period into shadoiv. The 
door, however, was open, and leaning agmnst one of the door¬ 
posts was a stout, elderly man, strong m limb, rather bulky 
m size, and ivith a form apparently better adapted for the 
exertion of slow but vigorous efforts, than for anything like 
grace or actmty. His features were good, though somewhat 
heavy; except, indeed, the eyes, which were keen and even 
sharp in expression. His complexion was of that dark brown 
hue which is generally called weather-beaten, and his hair was 
gray and ratW short, except, indeed, behind, where it was 
gathered into an enormotislylong, thin qiieue, as was not un¬ 
common amongst seamen at that time. This queue was bound 
tightly up with black ribbon, and in colour, form, and length,. 
resembled very much a lady’s riding whip of the present diiy. 

He was standing upon the” step of the door, and consequently 
was looking down upon another person, whom he spoke to, 
standing on the little gravel semi-circle before the bouse, 
and who was also somewhat shorter than himself. Ilis com¬ 
panion, however, was apparently not less eudowed with cor¬ 
poreal vigour, and though not a jmung man by any means, 
was two or three years younger than the master of the house. 
He was broadly built, with large, strong lunhs, a rough, hale 
countenance, and a frank, clear, blue eye. There were one 
or two deep scars upon his face, which somewhat disfiguied 
him; but in every other respect Ms countenance was good and 
pleasing, though there iras about it at the moment a sort of 
thoughtfulness and sternness which betokened occujiation with 
matters of importance and moment. 

While talking to the otlier he remained with his large 
brawny hands behind his back, looking up in the face of liis 
companion with the queue, and the subject they spoke upon 
was marked as one of considerable interest, more bj' the 
pauses for reflection which took place between every sentence 
and its rejoinder, than by any great changes of expression 
called up in the speakers’ countenances. They evidently un¬ 
derstood each other perfectly, so that whatever was to be said, 
was only, in fact, half expressed, and that in a particular slang 
of tlieir own, eked out by a shrug of the shoulders, a'lifling 
up of the eye-brows, or an occasional ejection of tobacco-juice 
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ftom the mouth, which seemed to be looked upon as Tery ex¬ 
pressive. 

“ Well, good night. Master Longly!” said the shorter of the 
two, taking a step back from the door, and shaking hands with 
the other: “ I’ll do as you think fit, you know; but I think 
myself—the sooner gone the better.” 

“ So do I,” answered the other. “Good night. Old Will!” 

But, though they mutually wished each other ‘good night,’ 
they by no means parted, nor, indeed, seemed to have the 
slightest idea that they were going to par^ for Master Longly, 
or as the people about the country used i^erally to call him, 
Captain Long, descended from his door-waj', as the" other 
turned away, and sauntered after him through the garden, 
while Old Will, as he termed him, perfectly sure that the 
other was following, continued his observations in rejoinder to 
what had taken place at the door. 

Thus they walked on, putting one slow step before another, 
till they reached the top of the cliff, where they again came to 
a pause and another discussion, and then breaking off again, 
Old Will began to descend the zig-zag towards the shore, 
while Longly, after taking two or three steps farther, leant 
over the railing as he had done forty times before in the same 
circumstances, and continued talking with the other till he 
was half way down. Then came the quicker and final ‘ good 
night,’ and Captain Long took his way back with a somewhat 
more rapid .step. 

The history of Ctmtain Long, or as he is more accurately 
described in some of his official papers, Mr. Thomas Longly, 
Master Mariner, is soon told: and it was a history then very 
common amongst the inhabitants of the sea-coast of Englani 
He had been a somewhat wildish youth in the nearest sea-port 
town; had received a good, plain education, but, smitten ivith 
a love of adventure, had volunteered on board a king’s ship, 
for which his father, who was a dealer in marine stores, h^ 
instant! V disinherited him, and declared he would cut him off 
with a shilling, in imitation of his betters. The boy was clever 
and active, bold and enterprising; but by no means fond of 
any kind of restraint, and irith a strong spice of obstinacy in 
his nature, which, notwithstanding the subordination of a ship 
of war, made him set out with resisting and attempting to run, 
as soon as he found that his majesty’s service was not quite so 
easy and joyous a life as he had expected. He was not easily 
broken of, such bad propensities; but the cat o’nine-tails was 
applied, and not in vain: the youth soon finding that it was 
less disagreeable to obey and exert himself, than to make in¬ 
effectual efforts at resistance, and be flogged for his pains. 

His commander was a smart officer, but a just man. Occa¬ 
sions of danger and difficulty speedily presented themselves, 
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for England was then in the midst of a hot war, and the boy 
proving active as a squirrel and bold as a lion, gained atten¬ 
tion and distinction: was noticed by the captain, and after a 
ffew years’ service turned out one of the best seamen in the 
ship. After a certain period of time, when he was returning 
to England from the West Indies, and it was supposed that 
the crew were to be paid off, he was suddenly raised to the 
rank of a warrant officer, probably with a view of keeping 
him in the ser^'ice. 

On returning to this native town, however, he found his 
father at the point uf death: a pomt at which men arc not 
fbnd of executing all that they have threatened against their 
refractory children. The consequence was, iis might have 
been expected, a full share of the worthy dealer’s money came 
to his son Thomas, and with a capital of a few thousand 
pounds, he thought it would be much better to set up in 
command of a ship of his own, than to continue any longer 
in the king's service when there was no war going on. lie 
therefore bought shares in a large cutter, with the understand¬ 
ing that he was to command her, and set out as a trader, in 
which capacity, to say the truth, he was not particidarly for¬ 
tunate. He did not lose, indeed, but his gams at the end of 
four or five years had only been sufficient to enable him, in 
conjunction uith the otlier shareholders, to abandon the cut¬ 
ter, and buy a handsome, well-built schooner. 

Just about the same time, however, a fresli war broke out. 
Longly applied for letters of marque, mounted some handsome 
brass guns on the deck of his schooner, with some heavy car- 
ronades for closer quarter, and set sail from the port with the 
determination of doing the enemy’s commerce as much harm 
as possible. This sort of trade he xmderstood much better 
than the other, and consequently he was far more fortunate. 
Captain Long became known upon the whole coast of France 
and England, and while the traders of Bourdeaux looked out 
with considerable apprehension for fear of meeting Captain 
Long on the high seas, the corsairs of St. Malo des}>atchcd 
some of their gmlant skimmers of the ocean to look out for 
him, with the vain hope of bringing Captain Long into the 
French port. It is true, they fell in with him; but they formed, 
in their hunt for Captain liOng, a strong resemblance to the 
old story in regard to catching a Tartar; for in one instance 
he sunk liis.adversary with every soul on board, and in an¬ 
other he brought his pursuer into the nearest English port. 

He thus acquired a very comfortable little independence; 
but at the same time acquired habits of a somewhat maraud¬ 
ing nature, mixing tip in a strange compound the ideas of the 
merchant, and ivith reverence be it spoken, the ideas of the 
pirate. 
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Two things, however, occurred to sober Um at about the 
age of fifty; one was, a very severe fell, which left him stiff 
and less active for the rest of his life, and the other was the 
death of his wife, whom he loved as well as he could love 
anything, except his daughter. These circumstances induced 
him to give up the sea, and having nothing farther to care 
about, or to provide for, he retired to the spot where we have 
introduced him to the reader, built the house that we have 
described, and gave himself up to rural life, with occasional 
little indications of his former habits and propensities break¬ 
ing out, of a more serious kind indeed ^an bis fondness for 
looking over the sea with a telescope, oj^aving his own boat 
upon the shore below. He was vfery much loved and liked by 
all the neighbouring fishermen, and though he was a great 
man in their estimation, and not a little one in his own, yet he 
was too frank and free, and open-hearted, to treat his neigh¬ 
bours as anything but messmates. 

Leaving him Uien to return to his owm dwelling, w’e shall 
take leave to walk into the little neat parlour thereof, and see 
who and what it contained. It was nicely and tastefully fitted 
up, with two or three detestably bad portraits of persons, who 
might be Captain and Mrs. Longly in their best clothes, or 
any other person on earth that the spectator might choose to 
imagine, and besides these were a neat small pianoforte, with a 
number of books, pretty little jars for flowers, various cmio- 
sities brought over by Longly himself from foreign countries 
in which he had earned on liis various occupations, together 
with a number of minor objects, denoting taste and refine¬ 
ment. 

The living beings whom Longly had left behind, when he 
walked down with Old Will, were three in number: the first 
of which lay upon the hearth-rug, in the form of an immense 
tabby cat. I’he next that we shall specify was a remarkably 
pretty girl of about eighteen years of age, upon whose cha¬ 
racter, naturally wild, lively, and sportive, but dneere, affec¬ 
tionate, and generous, a couple of years spent at a boarding- 
school, had grafted a certain degree of coquetry and affectation 
which certainly did not improve her, but which spoiled her 
less than might be imagined. This is very nearly enough of 
the character of Hanna Longly. She was, as we have said, 
remarkably pretty, full of grace and warm colouring, with 
dark eyes much larger than her father’s, and light brown hair, 
slightly approaching to auburn. She had in most things a 
natural good taste, and notwithstanding having been at a school, 
was not in reality vulgar, except inasmuch as the least ap¬ 
proach to affectation of any kind is vulgar in itself. 

The third person in the room, is one whom we may have 
quitted rather too long, and who, on many accoimts, deserved 
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more particular, and constant attention; this tv as no other than 
Everard Morrison, the old school companion of Charles Tjt- 
rell. He was sitting with Hanna Longly, Tvell dressed, im¬ 
proved in health, and by no means a bad-looking young man, 
though still short, and apparently not very robust. He wm 
just out of his articles as a lawyer’s deck, and in partnership 
with bis father, and it was in liis legal capacity that he had 
made acquaintance with Captain Longly, who abdut a year 
before, had by some impleasant mistake become embroiled 
■with the officers of his majesty’s customs. So confident were 
those officers that Ifjongly had been engaged in some of the 
smuggling transacticps which took place so frequently in the 

f ood old times, when no such thing as a coast-guard was 
nown, and which have somewhat decreased sin ce its adoption, 
that nothing would prevent them from proceeding against him 
at law, and he was obliged to have recourse to Messrs. Mor¬ 
rison to do tlie best they could in his defence. Young Mor¬ 
rison e.xerted himself strenuously, and two or three times 
■visited Captain Longly at his own dwelling. His visits there 
seemed even to increase his zeal, and the result was, that the 
captain was carried through triumphantly, vowing that it was 
entirely young Morrison’s doing, and that there was one ho¬ 
nest lawyer in the world. 

Such a feeling naturally produced an inclination so see more 
of the young lawyer, and for some reason young Morrison 
very frequently availed himself of the old sailor’s frank in^vi- 
tation, called upon him in the morning, dined with him if he 
had time, and even on one or two occasions slept in the house. 

Hanna Longly was not sorry to have such a companion, and 
to say the truth, was not 801x3' to bo made love to in a quiet 
way. Though she was really a good girl, and neither fretted 
nor murmured, she did feel that the place where her father 
had fixed his abode was very lonely, and shut her off from 
any sort of society she could have enjoyed. She did also feel 
that unless by some miracle, not to be expected, a T'oung man 
equal to herself in taste and feelings were suddenl3’ brought 
and dropped down like an aerolite in the neighbourhood, the 
only alternatiTe before her was living on in single blessedness, 
or man-ying the richest fisherman she could find. Some of 
the officers who had known Longly at a former period, came 
to see him from time to time, it is true, and one old gentle¬ 
man, a post-captain in the na^vy, who had been lieutenant of 
Longly's first ship, fell desperately in love with her at tlie age 
of sixty-five, and offered to marry her, holding out the pros¬ 
it of her becoming, at some future time, Mrs. Admiral 
Jackson; but Hanna’s ambition was not of that kind, and she 
refiised decidedly, and at once. She had occasionallpr seen 
others, too, at her father’s house, with whom the ambition of 
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the heart might have been satisfied; but they either only 
stayed for a brief call at the house of the well-known old 
sailor, or showed themselves merely disposed to trifle with 
pretty Hanna Longly as an inferior. To this she wns not dis¬ 
posed to .submit, leeling that the way by which' a woman 
should be vvon does not begin in insult, even though the shade 
be slight. 

She wdfe well pleased then upon all occasions to see Ever- 
ard Morrison. She esteemed him highly, she liked him much, 
and he was daily making progress in net regard; so that at 
the time we sp^ of, though he had nm asked her and she 
had not consented, all things bade fair t/make her very soon 
the wife of a thriving young lawyer in 4 country town. 

The fact of Captmn Longly having gone out to speak with 
Old Will, as he was called, left young Morrison a favoural^, 
opportunity for telling his tale and exchanging vows wiffi 
Hanna Longly: an opportunity which few men would have let 
slip, csjiecially when, from the spot in which he W'as seated, 
he saw the old gentleman saunter away with his companion 
towards the sea-coast. 

Hut Everard Morrison was a phenomenon in many respects. 
He was modest notvrithstanding his profession, and he could 
not make up Ids mind to speak words which, though they 
might render Hanna Longly his wife, might at the same time 
deprive him of the pleasure he enjoyed from time to time in 
her society. He ivishcd to speak. He longed to siicak, but 
yet be could not make up his mind to do it: perhaps Hanna 
herself expected it, and certain it is, that nothing which Ever¬ 
ard said upon any other subject was either very applicable or 
very agreeable. 

The matter was becoming awkward, and young Morrison 
was upon the very eve of putting an end to it by a bold effort 
of resolution, when her father appeared again beyond the rails 
of the garden, and at the very same moment a loud voice was 
heard shouting, “Ship, ahoy! hollah, Captain Long! Cap¬ 
tain Long-pigw! Hie! bring-to, bring-to 

Captain Longly immediately halted in his advance, and 
turned to see who it was that thus hailed him, and Everard 
Morrison could see through the window a young man come 
up dressed in a sailor’s jacket and trousers, with a stick over 
his shoulder and a bundle on the Look of the stick, and cer¬ 
tainly not giving more indications of being a gentleman by 
his (fress than he had done by his salutation. But yet there 
was something in his manner and carriage, in his personal ap¬ 
pearance altogether, we may say, which stamped upon him 
the mint mark of a higher station than that which he as¬ 
sumed, and Everard was not at all surprised when he heard 
Longly exclaim, “Why, master lieutenant, is that you? 
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Who would wcpect yon in such a rig as that? Why, j’ou look 
like a smart coxswtun! Why, I havn’t seen yon, sir, since you 
got your rank. I hope it has sobered you.” 

I«t it be noted, that in all the speeches of Captain Longly 
were interspersed sundry expletives of a high flavour, which 
we have not thought it fit to repeat, and shall leave to the 
imagination of our readers. 

“Ay, ay, captain!” replied the lieutenant, “I%are mv 
own reasons for what I am about; I have been sobered enough 
by one thing or another, and w'hat I want of you now is to 
know whether you \nll give me a bed and a dinner for a day 
or two?” V 

“ That I wUl; that ' will!” replied Longly. “I’ll give von 
that and more too if yon want it, for old acquaintance sake; 
^t come in and we’ll see about it.” 

I shan’t tire you out by staying too long,” answered the 
other, and he followed Longly through the garden towards 
the house. 

Everard Morrison was mortified and disappointed in every 
way. He was vexed with himself for not having seized the 
opportunity of proposing to Hanna wliich had liccn afforded 
to him. He was disappointed at another person, and that 
person a stranger, being obtruded ujwn them, and he was 
sufficiently in love to be apprehensive without a cause. He 
was not one of those, however, who suffer the emotions of 
the heart to appear very much on the countenance, and there¬ 
fore remained calmly "till Longly brought in the stranger, 
whom the young lawj'er examined carefully from head to foot, 
concluding that, notwithstanding the worst that envy could 
say to disparage him, he was a very handsome man indeed, of 
about thirty years of age. 

When all the little preliminaries had been settled, such as 
introducing Hanna Longly and Lieutenant Hargrave to each 
other, Everard Morrison put in his quiet word, saying, “ I 
think, Mr. Longly, I shall go and get my horse and go home, 
for it is growing late, and 1 have some way to go. you know.” 

“ Why, I thought you w-ere going to stay all night, Mas¬ 
ter Everard,” answered Longl}'. “ Never mind the lieu¬ 
tenant ; we’ve plenty of room; wc’ll stow him away in the 
back room, where the hammock swings.” 

“ Not to-night. Master Longly,” reidied Everard; “ I must 
go home to-night; but the day after to-morrow, perhsms, I 
siiall come and see yon againand shaking hands wth Han¬ 
na, with a slight pressure, as he did so. just sufficient to make 
the colour mount a little higher in her checks, iie left the 
room with a good night to Longly, and a bow to their new 
companion, somewhat stiff and stately indeed, and finding his 
horse, was soon after seen riding away. 
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“ VtTio the devil is that?” demanded Lieutenant Harpave. 
“ He seems mighty stately. Is that Sir Francis Tyrrcirs son 
tliat I have heard so mnch talk about?” 

“Oh, bless ye no!” replied Longly. “'WTiy, compared with 
young I'yrrell, that’.s but a sloop compared to a seventy-tour, 
ife's a wonderful nice young fellow though, that Everard 
Morrison. •, If it hadn't been for liim, d—n me, if 1 shouldn’t 
have been in prison now, and most likely a bankrupt. He is 
young E\'erard Morrison, the lawyer’s son, at Winsby.” 

“A lawyer!” cried the young officer^ “Oh, curse tlie- 
young shark! I wonder yon let him inttyyour doors. Don’t 
look so angry, pretty Miss Hanna. >wat! I suppose this 
lawyer is a lover of yours. Never mindnhat; we’ll make hiin 
walk a ])lank, and I’ll console j ou.” 

“ Ooinc, come, no nonsense, Master Hargrave,” rejoined 
Captain l^ongly, .seeing his daughter l)Oth vexed and angry at 
the young sailor’s uncerenionions familiarity'. “ That young 
Morrison is as fine a fellow as ever stepped, and brave though 
he's modest. Didn't I see him ont-face a dozen of the lawyers 
at least, and swear ho would not have me WTonged if there 
w.as law in the laud. D- -u me, if it wasn’t like a single ship 
fighting a whole Hoet of the enepiy! But he heat ’em .all. And 
now, JMr. llargiiive. let's see what we can do to make you 
comfi)rtahle. Have yon had any dinner?” 

Lieutenant Hargrave acknowledged that he had had none, 
and anything that Boiigly and his daughter choose to do to 
make him comfortable he took with the greatest coolness, with¬ 
out ever seeming to feel that lie might bo giving trouble. AH 
that could olitained of any kind lie appeared very willing 
to receive, iisiiedfor without ceremony, and make use of with¬ 
out any great apparent tliaiikfulness. In fact, there was a sort 
of habitual selfisliiiess sufliciemly apparent in his whole de¬ 
meanour to have bed remarked by probably any other per¬ 
son than Longly himself, ami w'hich, for the first half Hour or 
so, .struck Hamia Longly considerably. 

When he liad uiuile himself as comfortable as he could be, 
Jdciitoiiant Margrave thought that it might not be amiss to 
sjiend an lioiiror so in tlirting wi'h bis host's pretty daughter, 
anti be applied tiimself w all Uiligctice and with succe.ss but too 
coiiimoii ill this lite, to remove, by attention and flattery, any 
iinfav'ouralile im|)ressioii he had made at fir.st, and to rouse up 
a dill'erciit feeling in its i»lacc. Although Longly .seemed to 
treat him with such little ceremony, and, to say the truth, did 
look down upon him in various respects, inasmuch as be had 
known him as a youiig.ster of a wild, thoughtless disposition, 
in dificrent scones ami times; had heard of his contracting 
large debts here, ami large debts there, and pay'ing nobody 
and, moreover, knew that as a young man he had comniittad 
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a good many actions which had delayed his promotion, and 
deprived him of the esteem of his superior officers; yet, lieu¬ 
tenant Hargrave, by his rank in the service, by being the son 
of a person in a superior situation, and by the good education 
which be had received and thrown away, conceived himself t(/ 
be sufficiently above Captain Longly and his daughter to treat 
them with perfect famimrity and ease. 

When he found that Hanna, however, was more inclined to 
give her attention to him when he spoke in a higher and more 
gentlemanly toneVffian that which he had assinued at first, in 
order to make his cMversotion suit his company, as he tliought, 
he changed that toi» almost entirely; resumed the demeanour 
of a gentleman and Lman of cultivated mind; talked to her 
on matters where it gave her pleasiue to display her li .tic 
store of knowledge; made her sing and play, and declared that 
althoughhe had heard all the first performers that the theatres 
of London, Paris, and Kaples could produce, he had never 
hoard a voice so sweet, an ear so just, or a taste so exquisite. 
Poor Hanna listened, and coloured, and believed, if not the 
w'hole, a considerable part, and before the hour for retiring to 
rest, Lieutenant Hargrave was high in her good graces, and 
they were talking sentiment io very rapid career. 

Arthur Hargrave retired to his room and laughed. He was 
a good deal struck, it is true, with Hanna .Longly’s beauty; 
but he had other objects in view at the time, and only thought 
of her as of one whose society might serve very pleasantly to 
pass the time that was not otherwise occupied*. There were 
worse thoughts, perhaps more evil purposes, in his bosom; 
bet they were all at present vague, and to he cogfingent upon 
the degree of weakness which he found iu bis entertainer’s 
child, though he smiled even now at the simple vanity which 
had been so easily beguiled, and doubted not, that with a little 
art, patience, and perseverance, that vanity and that simplicity 
ii;ight*be used to lead her to anything that ho pleased. 

Hanna Longly, ou her part, retired to rest, first thinking a 
j ood deal more than necessary of Arthur Hargrave; but with 
:ioler reflection came the thoughts of Bvciard Morrison, and 
aho began to feel sorry for what .she had done, and more sorry 
for what she had felt. If there had been anybody near to 
reproach her with her conduct, slie was just in the state of 
mind to pout, and tlirow the blame upon him, saying, “Stupid 
fellow! why didn’t he prhposc when he had an opportunity, 
then?” But nobody said a word, except her own heart; and 
it went on reasoning the matter with her in so severe, though 
calm a manner, that she could not sleep for a long while. 

Old Longly himself was difiercntly affected. “lie’s a bad 
one,” he thought, as his mind turned to Arthur Hargrave, 
“ he’s a bad one, I’ve a notion. At all events, he’s running 
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a-head sairiewiat too fait with our Hanna. He shan’t itay 
here Jong, I’ll ttdie care of that. However, one can’t weft 
turn him out before a day or two are over. But I must keep 
a good look-out a-head. That would never do. I’d rather 
she inai-ried Jim Wilson, the fisherman; but she’ll never think 
of him, I ,dare say, though she seemed to haul her wind a 
little, too.” 

Early in the morning, as was his invariable custom, Longly 
was down and in his garden, not exactly working therein, but 
rather enjoying; for there was not a littl«of the love for what 
is beautiful and graceM in the old sailors mind; and the fresh 
sparkling light of morning amongst the ween shnibs and sweet 
flmvers which his own hand had plantjju, was one of his chief 
delights. 

After looking at this plant, however, and that plant, for 
about half-an-hour, he ibund himself insensibly approaching 
the garden gate, and his habitual impulse carried hun through 
it, and along the walk, to the top of the cliff. He could not 
have sat down to his breakfast comfortably without his morn¬ 
ing look at the sca^ and there might be other feelings, too, a 
little concerned, with which we have nothing to do at this 
moment, as the only indications thereof, in the walk he took 
at present, were to be found in a slight deviation firom the 
well-worn path which he usually followed. As soon as he 
had come within sight of the shore, then, he turned to the 
right for about two hiuidred yards idong the top of the cliff, 
ami paused at a spot where a projecting part of the crag 
iornied a little nook, or recess below, not big enough, indeed, 
to deserve the name of a hay, and never reached by the water 
bin at tiiies when spring tides were accompanied by high 
south-westerly winds. 

Above that spot he paused, and suffering the telescope, his 
almost invariable companion, to drop by his side, gazed down 
upon a large mass of stones and sea-wced^on the share. He 
was suddenly startled, however, by the sound if a footstep, 
and instantly the telescope went up to his eye, and was pointed 
towards a small vessel out at sea. 

“ U’ell, captain," cried the voice of young Hargrave; “good 
morning to you! I could find no one in the house but the 
maid and the cook, and so, after giving each of them a kiss 
for good luck, I came out for a cruise; and so here you are.” 

“You had bettermiudwhereyoucrnisc, though,” muttered 
Captain Longly, in a low and angry voice, the tones ot which 
were too indistinct for the other to hear; and seeing the old 
oailor still looking through his glass, the lieutenant asked, 
“ Can yon make her out?” 

“The revenue cutter, I think,” ausivercd Loiigly;. and 
without more'words he turned back to the house. 
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Captain Longly was evidently surly from some cause; and 
after doing all that he could during breakfast to make Hanna 
Longly in love with him, Arthiw Ilargraye announced that 
he was going out for a long walk up into the country upon 
business, and would not be back till late. 

Captain Longly seemed not a little rejoiced to sec him go, 
and even lent him a couple of guineas, which the other asked 
wutli perfect confidence; but the old sailor added to his fare¬ 
well a notice that he closed his doors at ten o’clock at night, 
and opened them affain for nobody less than King George. 


’.CHAPTER IX. 


ALTJior’Ciu suspicion formed no part of the character of 
Charles Tyrrell, to whom we nowretuni. and though hi.s whole 
mind w.as of a frank, daring, and straight-forward character, 
which admitted few doubts with regard to the motives or pur¬ 
poses of others, yet he could scarcely refrain from giving 
credence to a suspicion which crossed liis mind, that Mr. 
Hriesen’.s vaticination, regarding the delay of his journey to 
Oxford, must have had its rise in something which had passed 
between that gcntlemiui and his fatlier on the preceding night. 

Charles Tyrrell was wrong, however, as he soon tlnind; not 
doing justice to that acuteness with which Mr. Driesen was 
endow ed in a very extraordinary degree, and by which men 
po,sscsscd of great experience in human character discover, by 
slight, and to others almost imperceptible indications, the con¬ 
duct which particular persons are likely to pursue longhcfore 
that conduct is developed. 'I’his, however, Cliarlfcs had soon 
cau.se to admit, ft)r the circuinstances which caused his (iither 
to recall him, and offered an excuse for detaining him during 
that day Irorn Oxford, had only' arisen that very morning. 

On his return he found Sir Franci.s in liis dressing-gown, 
with his sharp features sharpened by excitement, and his long 
overhanging black eyebrows looking blacker and more like a 
ragged tliatch than ever. 

“ I am sorry to find, sir,” said Charles, “ from what tlio 
servant says, that you have met with sojiic Imsiness which is 
likely to detain me from Oxford. My place is taken by the 
coach, and I have a good many things which I wish to settle 
and ar.'’ange at the university, before the actual commence¬ 
ment of the term.” 

“ You arc vastly eager to return, (’harles,” said his father. 
“I am almost inclined to fear that there may he some parti¬ 
cular attraction there. But I should think that your lather 
having occasion for you here, might seem a sufficient motive 
for your stay, it is not for my own pleasure, depend upon 
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jt, that I reqmrc you to Tcmain. I can always spare 
society willingly, for as long a period as you like; I am neit'^. 
■verynmcli edified, very much instructed, nor very much anius|jg 
by your pleasant and agreeable conversation; so do not sup-. 
]) 0 .se, iny good sir, tliat my motives for detaining you are sel¬ 
fish. I have had some consideration for you in this matter, 
and I therefore had a right to trust that you would obey my 
directions willingly.” 

Charles I'yrrell bore this little spurt of ^rental tenderness 
in perfect silence. He knew that reply was vain, that what¬ 
ever he might say to justify himself woulfi but drive his father 
to show that he was larther in the wronf^ and perhaps end by 
producing some of those more violent ebullitions which he was 
most anxious on every account to avoid. When the alarm 
had run down, however, he paused a moment, and then said, 
“ May I ask what the matter is?” 

'• To consider, I suppose, ” replied Sir Francis Tyrrell, 
“ whether it is your will and jileasure to remain or not?” 

“No, my dear sir«iio!” replied Charles, somewdiat impa¬ 
tiently; “J am iicrfectly prepared to remain, obeying your 
commands without any consideration. I merely asked as a 
matter of curiosity.” 

“ IVell, sir, do not put yourself in a passion,” replied Sir 
Francis; “ you should learn, (tharles, to be less captious and 
irritalile, especially when speaking to your father. However, 
it is not necessary to enter into the subject for which 1 nish 
you to remain at ])resent. Inlinroation has just been sworn 
bcliire me, upon oath, in regard to some transactions which 
will he hrouglit before me, I trust, by eleven or tweh e o’clock 
to-day. Some of the persons implicated 1 understand you 
take a very great interest in, and therefore I wished tliat you 
should be jncsent yourself, in order that you might leel sure, 
as 1 know most young men are inclined to doubt their I'ather’s 
judgment, that nothing harsh nor unpleasant has been done.” 

'I'o the allegation against young men in general, Charlc.'J 
Tyrrell did not think lit to make any reply, and as be saw 
that Sir h'rancis chose to he mysterious as well as dogmatical, 
lie asked tio farther (jucstions, leaving the matter to elucidate 
itself. 

in order, however, to say something and to make that sub¬ 
ject agreeable upon the only topic that was left iiim, he an¬ 
swered, “i am very mncli obliged to you, sir, l(>r your 
consideration; for though 1 have every confidence in your 
judgment, and my jnescncc can of course alter in no degree 
ivhat is to take place, yet 1 shall he glad, of course, to be jirc- 
sent, ii'there is anything to be brought forward against people 
I take an interest in, merely in order to bear the facts.” 

riiere seemed so little to take hold of in this rc ’dy., that he 
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^ j^ted his fether would let it pass unquestioned: Init Sir 
fter was by no means in a mood to suffer anything to es- 
5 ^ him, and in consequence he pounced upon his son’s 

. ,^res8ion of a belief that his presence could not alter at all 
i®,That was likely to take place; and of course, he was the 
■ more angry upon the subject as there was nothing to be angry 
about. He snowed clearly and distinctly that the very idea 
was insulting to him that he should have detained his son 
from Oxford to be present at an examination in which he could 
take no part, and ^witness proceedings which he could in no 
degree alter. The thing was too absurd, he said, to be put 
forward, except for tti; express purpose of annoying him, and 
on this copious theme^he went on for nearly halif an hour, 
proceeding slowly in his toilet while he did so, and interrnpt- 
mg constantly the act of dressing for the purpose of showing 
Ms son how much he was in error. 

Charles heard him in perfect silence, not without being a 
good deal irritated indeed, and feeling his own fiery nature 
rising up to resist; but he struggled against himself and con¬ 
quered, though we must acknowledge that the elFect upon his 
mind was to render it irritable and out of sorts for some time 
after, lie thanked bis stars, however, when at length he 
heard the breakfast-bell ring before he had given way to any¬ 
thing that he felt, and his fether hearing it also, and not being 
nearl y ready, yet valuing himself highly upon his punctuality, 
hurried Charles rapidly out of the room to make breakfiist, 
saying, that he knew very well that Lady Tyrrell would not be 
down. Charles TyiTcll knew the contrary, being perfectly as¬ 
sured that on the last morning of his sfej' at Harbury Park, his 
mother would not fail to be at the breakfest-table well or ill. 

He accordingly found her there on his arrival, and before 
even Mr. Driesen appeared he had an opportunity of explain¬ 
ing to Lady Tyrrell that bis journey was put off, and also of 
giving her a hint of the sort of mood in which his father 
seemed to be. The moment that she heard what were the 
facts, Lady T^rcll determined to make her escape from the 
breakfast-table, and got away before Sir Francis appeared. 

As soon as he came down, however, he began to remark 
on her absence, saying, that he did think on that day, at 
least, she might have been dorni. “ 1 suppose she chooses to 
be unwell,” he continued; “but I do think she might have 
put that off till another morning, when she knew that you 
were going to Oxford for two .or three months.” 

“T have jttst seen my mother for a moment, sig,’' replied 
Charle.s, “and told her I was not going. Though she was 
unwell she intended to have been at Meakfest if my departure 
bad not been disarranged.” 

What the reply of Sir Francis might have been cannot be 
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told, for his ingenuity in discovering matter of offence, when 
he wished it, was ahnost superhuman; but at that moment 
Mr. Driosen entered with his gay good-humoured air, appa¬ 
rently thinking of the merest trifles in the world, but all the 
time remarking everything around him, down to the least 
motion and gesture of his companions, with a shrewdness that 
placed the greater part of their thoughts at his disposal. lie 
instantly saw that tne father and son were not upon the most 
placable gi'ounds in the world, and he cut across the subject 
•with a gay saUy, and a happy quotation fropi a Greek author 
an< then insisted upon Sir Francis giving his opinion upon an 
obscure epigram which he declared to b;i written by Martial, 
but which, in truth, he had himself raan'/factured between the 
door and the breakfast-taUc. 

This gave some change to the feelings with which the 
mornirig had commenced, and matters passed on verj"^ (juietly 
till about eleven o’clock. At that hour, however. Sir Francis 
began to be irritable and anxious regarding the return of the 
constables and officers whom lie had despatched in the morn¬ 
ing. They had not made their appearance, however, though he 
tw-ice rang the bell to inquire if ‘ the people ’ had come. Tlic 
reply was still in the negative, aud he found that up to half¬ 
past eleven no one had arrived, nor had two messengers re¬ 
turned whom he had sent to call for the assistance of two 
brother magistrates who lived at some distance. 

As time went by ho became still more anxious and irritable, 
and it soon appeared that he had promised Mrs. Effingham to 
come doivn to the manor-house at twelve o’clock, in order to 
speak with her in regard to some improvements and altera¬ 
tions which she had proposed. Ilis punctuality in regard to- 
time ho hclicved to he ahnost proverbial in the neighbourhood, 
and he would not have forfeited that reputation for a great 
deal; hut yet it became evident that he could not fulfil his 
engagement, and after a great deal of hesitation, and many 
liints to his son, which Charles did not choose to take, he 
proposed to him straightforwardly to go down to the manor- 
house, and explain to Mrs. Effingham w'hy he could not come. 

“ I must remain,” he said, “ to receive the magistrates, and 
it is very evident now that I cannot get away from them in 
time.” 

Charles had laid out for himself a walk down to the manor- 
house it. the afternoon, and had thought it very likely, if he 
cmdd persuade Lady Tyrrell to go do^vn with him at that 
hour, Lucy might he induced to take a drive or a ride with, 
them. IJe, therefore, was not at all disposed to cut himself 
oil' from going in the evening by going in the morning, when 
a great probubility existed of his neither seeing Mrs. Effing¬ 
ham nor her daughter. He ventured to say then, “ Cannot 
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yon send a servant with a note, sir? Mrs. Effingham may 
tliink it strange my breaking in upon them at this hour.” 

Sir Francis drew himself up with marked ])olitencss. “ I 
beg your pardon, sir,” he said; “ I forgot that I ought not to 
niiScc my son a messenger; or perhaps, it is that he sees his 
father has a particular regard for Mrs. and Miss Effingham, 
and therefore, wishes to mark his own difference of opinion.” 

“ Indeed, my dear sir, you do me WTong,” replied Charles. 
“I have a very great esteem for Mrs. Effingham and her 
daughter. I am stje my whole conduct towards them ought 
to show you that such was the case.” 

Mr. Drieseu made, a villanous fhbe at -him from the bow 
window, in which he \^at sunning himself, which, if put into 
words, would probably have been,'“You are going too far; 
you are showing your hand.” . 

Charles, however,' did not choose to play any double part 
in the matter, and he replied, '* I am quite ready to go, sir, if 
you wash me; but only 1 thought I remained here to be pre¬ 
sent at the proceedings which arc now likely, it seems, to take 
])lacc while I am aw'ay.” 

‘‘Oh! we will w-ait for yoiir invaluable presence,” replied 
Sir Francis. “We will not proceed without your .sapient 
counsel and advice, depend upon it. There are many pre¬ 
liminaries to be gone through. T have to receive the other 
magistrates, for 1 do not choose to act in tliis matter by 
myself. I have several other things to communicate to them, 
;md besides, who would venture to proceed in the absence of 
Air. (tharles Tyrrell ? No, no! if you will condescend to walk 
to Airs. Effingham’s and explain to her why I cannot come, 
we will by all means wait till you return.” 

C!harles 'lYrrell made no reply, but qiutted the room, took 
his hat, and issued out into the park to seek his way by the 
shortest path to Airs. Effingham’s. 

As soon as he was out of the house, he felt glad that he had 
been sent; for the fresh air, the glorious sunshine, the sweet, 
bright, calm aspect of nature, were a solace ami a refreshment 
to a mind which had been harassed ■throughout the whole 
morning with petty irritations. 

As soon as he had reached the angle of the wood, close to 
tlie house, and was beneath the cool chequered shade of the 
green boughs, he pulled otf his hat to let the reviving influence 
of the air play round his heated temples, and nciflicr walking 
very quickly nor very slowly, moved on towards the other 
side of the park, endeavouring to fill his mind rvith thoughts 
unlike those which had so lately occupied him. 

The j>ath was wide and nicely kept, lint it had been pur¬ 
posely rendered tortuous, and though often ajiproacliiiig to 
the verge of the woods where they joined the wide open deer- 
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park, it still remained beneath the shelter of the trees, Tvhich 
prevented any one from seeing along it for more than twenty 
or thirty yards in advance; occasionally, indeed, in spots where 
the trees were tjiinncr, one could catch a glimpse of the on¬ 
ward course of the path at some distance; but it was only 
momentary, and everything had been done which the art of 
gardening could do, to give a sort of mysterious and lonely 
effect to the green light and shade which poiu-ed in upon it. 

As Charles Tyrrell walked along, and when he had reached 
a spot about half way between his ow|» dwelling and the 
manor-house, ht thought he heard some one speaking, and 
raising his eyes, saw through the boles of the trees, at some 
distance before him, one or two figujilis, he could not well 
di.stiiigiiish which, coming rapidly along as if towards him. 
They were hidden in a moment by the other trees, and Cffiarlcs 
advancing more rapidly, with some degree of curiosity ex¬ 
cited, why, or hy what lie could not tell,'plainly distinguished 
tile voice of Lucy Effingham before he had proceeded twenty 
yards farther, saying in a loud and angry tone, “ 1 insist upon 
your leaving me directly, sir. 1 am not now unprotected, and 
depend upon it, you shall have cause to regret such conduct.” 

Charles quickened his pace; his heart beat high, and the 
next moment Lucy stood before him at the distance of about 
twenty yards. She was followed close by a very handsome 
young man, dressed in the garb of a sailor, and tlie moment 
that she beheld Charles Tyrrell she darted forward like light¬ 
ning, with a cry of delight, and clung to liis ami. tffiarics 
gently withdrew it from her, sajdng, “Wait one moment; 
don’t he alarmedand, leaning against a tree for su])jiort, she 
saw liim advance to the person who had been following her, 
speak a few words to liim in an under voice, and then at one 
blow knock him headlong down upon the gromid. She now 
screamed violently in order to bring assistance, but Charles 
.suffered the other to rise, and the next moment, without any 
thing farther taking place, except some low spoken words, 
whicli slic did not hear, they separated. 

(.diaries Tyrrell then immediately came up to her, and 
thiuigh his fiicc was a good deal flushed, and his eyes stiU 
flashing, lie apjilicd himself gently and tenderly to soothe her. 
When she was a little calmed, he said, “ How can I apologise 
to you, jVliss Etfingham, for the manner in which I have been 
obliged to treat a per.son in your presence, who, perhaps, may 
at one, tinic have been dear to youV” 

“To ihe, J\lr. Tyrrell!” exclaimed Lucy, with unfeigned 
astonishment in every feature; “to me! Good God! what 
eouhl make jou dream of .such a thing? I hate and abhor 
him, and liave always done so.” 

“lie told me l-iis name was Hargrave!” exclaimed Charles. 
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“ So it is,” replied Lucy, alternately blushing and tumiuff 

S ale merely mth agitation. “ If you have heard anything of 
im, as I suppose you have, it can but be that he has perse¬ 
cuted me in a most unmanly manner; insulted my poor lather 
not long before his death, and deprived me of the power ol 
going out of our house in Northumberland, without distress 
and annoj-ancoi” 

She spoke et^rly, and Charles Tyrrell could not doubt 
that she spoke sincerely, for bright candour and frankness 
wore in every linevof her countenance, and her heightened 
colour and beaming eye seemed to say that sne looked upon 
the very thought of loving such a man as injurious ,to her. To 
Charles her words, hos look, her manner, were all a relief. 
It seemed as if a load were taken from his heart; and he had 
by no meansi such command over his countenance as not to 
look the joy he felt, or over his conduct as not to express the 
hope to which her words gave rise. 

“Oh! Miss Effingham,” he said, “you do not know, you 
cannot conceive, you can form not even an idea, of the joy, 
the satisfaction that your words aftbrd me!” 

The change of his manner and of his countenance, the 
sparkling hope that lit up his look could hardly be mistaken, 
even though Lucy was a novice in such tilings. If she had 
been agitated by a mixture of fear and annoyance before, new 
emotions now took possession of her. She looked no more up 
in the face of Charles Tyrrell; she dropped her eyes towards 
the ground. The colour became still more heightened in her 
cheek, and spread over her whole face: and Charles felt the 
hand that he had taken to draiv her arm within his own, trem¬ 
bling with agitation in his grasp. 

All he saw, however, gave him hope as well as all that he 
had heard. 

“Oh! Lucy,” he said, “I have been deeply mistaken. I 
have bitterly and painfully deceived myself during the last 
montli. It has been reported, and the report reached my 
ears, that j'ou were attached to this man, to tlds Lieutenant 
Hargrave.” 

“ Good heaven!” exclaimed Lucy, “who could spread such 
a report? Surely he could not have the wickedness to say 
such a thing himself when he knew bow I contemned and re¬ 
probated him: when he knew that his return had made me 
break off m 3 ' acquaintance with his sister. But now I think 
of it, it was more likely his sister herself, who, I remember, 
in her wild and thoughtless wa 3 ', declared one day, bett)rc 
some other people, that I was in love with her brother, because 
I praised, without knowing them to be his, some drawings 
that all the rest were condemning. But, could you, could 
you suppose that I could love such a man?” 
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The emphasis that she laid upon the word ‘ yon,’ was almost 
a sufficient answer to anything that Charles Tyrrell could 
desire to ask. 

‘T was foolish enough to believe it, Lucy,” he said; “not 
that I believed such attachment would continue; but I thoiight 
that for the time at least it might be so. But, indeed, I have 
done many more foolish things than that,” he continued, gain¬ 
ing confidence as he saw Lucy’s eye sinking under his while 
her hand remained imwithdrawn within his own: “such things 
that I fear you will hardly forgive. Miss Effingham.” 

“Indeed!” she said, looking up apparently with some alarm: 
“I hope, Mr. Tyrrell, you have not given any countenance 
and authority to such a tale.” / 

“No, oh no!” replied Charles. “It has never passed my 
lips, of course. But althongh I was foolish enough to give 
credit to it myself, I was still more foolish, and dared in the 
face of that belief to love where I had so little chance of being 
beloved in return. Was not that unpardonable, Lucy? If you 
can forgive the other, can you forgive this also?” 

For a moment Lucy made no reply. Her lips moved, in¬ 
deed, but they uttered no sound; her eyes continued fixed 
upon the ground; her hand continued in his; and the only 
thing that varied was the colour in her cheek, which changed 
every moment. At length Charles Tyrrell saw two or three 
tears steal from her eyes, and roll over her cheek. 

“Lucy,” he said in a sad tone, “dear Lucy, you arc un¬ 
happy; hut if I-” 

But she stopped him at once, looking up frankly in his face, 
and saying, “Ob no! you are mistaken, Charles; I am very 
hap])y!" and the moment she had said it, agitation overcame 
everytliiug else, she burst into a long flood of tears; but 
they were tears not to be mistaken, and Charles Tyrrell 
pressed her to his bosom with the hope, and the trust, and 
the full confidence of being loved, and loved alone. 

Perhaps it is scarcely fair to enter so much into people's 
secrets, and to repeat so much of private conversation, which 
was certainly' only intended for themselves. There was much 
to be spoken of between Lucy Effingham and Charles TyrreU; 
and they gave up fliUj' as much time as f ffiarles had any busi¬ 
ness to spend in absence from the house, in the enjoyment of 
those first dear overflowings of mutual aficction which form 
certainly the sweetest of all the fountains that we meet with 
ill our long journey across the desert of life. 

They had not, indeed, time to dwell uiion all the more im¬ 
portant points of their situation, and therefore they contented 
themselves with dwelling upon the minor points. Lucy had 
to explain how she happened to be coming up through the 
park to sit a while with Lady Tyrrell, and console her tbr her 
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son’s departure, when she was overtaken in the wood by 
Arthur Hargrave, who had evidently been watching for her; 
and Charles, on his part, had to tell the cause of his journey’s 
delay, and the message he had been charged to deliver to his 
mother. 

Then Lucy, with no very great knowledge of the world, or 
worldly things, expressed a hope, which, under her situation at 
the moment seemed strange, that Charles rvould set out for Ox¬ 
ford without fail on the following morning; and on pressing her 
on the subject, he Immd that.this sudden desire for his absence 
proceededfrom a fear that he should meet with Arthur Hargrave 
again, and that their quarrel should go to still greater lengths. 
She knew, indeed, that in point of mere strength Charles 'Tyr¬ 
rell was so far superior to his antagonist, as liad been that day 
proved, that the other was not likely to provoke him in a simi¬ 
lar manner; but she feared more serious eonseejuences still, 
and did not possess a sufficient knowledge of such transactions 
to show her that the distance of a hundred miles or more 
would make no difference in regard to the results she appre¬ 
hended. 

-Mthough Charles found it more difficult than ho had ima¬ 
gined to quiet Lucy's apprehensions, yet lie succeeded eventu¬ 
ally in doing so, binding himself by promise to rctmTi to the 
university as soon as his father would permit him; and the 
question then hecanie, whether he should go on to the manor- 
house, protecting Lucy hy the way from all eliancc of farther 
annoyance, or she should return with him to llarhury Park. 
The liwmcr plan was adojued: .and it were v.ain to say that 
they were not somcwliat long on their way to the manor. 'J'iie 
half hour, liowever, they tlius sjieut was as sweet to the heart 
of Charles Tj-rrcll as it could he; for it gave him every assu¬ 
rance that mail could receive from woman of the whole affec¬ 
tion of Lucy Effingham being his. 

As they were just issuing out of the park and entering the 
grounds of the manor-honse, however, Lucy paused tor a 
moment and said, ‘'Of course I must tell my motherV" 

CUiarles himself could have wished for a little delaj', being 
well aware, from wliat he had seen of 31rs. Etliiigham, that 
she would hold herself hotmd in honour iimuediately to make 
known the facts to Sir I'riincis and l.ady Tyrrell. Put, 
although the idea suggested itself of reque>ting Lucy not to 
mention the e.vplanation which had taken iilace between them 
for a diiy or two, he could not make uji his mind to a-k one, 
from whom he trusted himself to meet imhomided coniideuce, 
to .show any want of confidence to such a mother as hers. 

“I will go in with you. Lucy,” he said at length. '• and tell 
your tnothcr all that I fee! upon the occiisimi. U'e nni great 
risks hy being i'rauk and open in this business: 1 will not con- 
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ceal from you, Lucy,TJiat we shall most likely bring upon, 
ovu^elves grief and anxiety for some time by such conduct; 
but neither will I ask you on any account’ to act otherwise. 
We must bear %vhat we cannot prevent; and if Lucy loves me 
as I love her, we shall be happy in the end.” 

He did, accordingly, go into the manor-house, and was 
shown into the room where Mrs. Effingham wa.s, while Lucy, 
seized with a sudden fit of timidity, even towards her own mo¬ 
ther, took refuge in her chamber. 

Mrs. Effingham was not a little surpristd to sec Charles 
Tyrrell, whom she im^uied far on his way to Oxford; but he 
scarcely gave her time to express that surprise, telling her, 
first, the cause of his father’s not comirjg, and then entering 
rapidly upon all that had occurred between him and l>ucy, 
and upon the subject of their mutual love for each other. He 
told her how he had been tempted to ask Lucy not to mention 
the matter for some days. He assured her of his perfect cer¬ 
tainty that Sir Francis TjTrell, if suflered to pursue his own 
course, would ])roposc a marriage between them very soon. 
But he assured her also, that if liis father were niade ac¬ 
quainted with the fact of liis having himself proposed to I nicy, 
even in a moment of such excitement as tiiat in whicli he did 
first tell her of his all'ectioii, Sir Francis would throw obstacles 
in the way wliitli might bring misery, distress, and disap¬ 
pointment upon tlicm. 

He spoke rapidly and eagerly, refusing to sit dowm, and 
leaning upon the table before .Mrs. Effingham; while she on 
her ])art was agitated by various dilfermit feelings at the dif¬ 
ferent parts oi' liis hurried details. Auger, indignation, and 
apprehension, were the first feelings she e.xpericnced on hear¬ 
ing ol' llie a)ipcarance of Artiuir Hargrave. A sliglit degree 
of surjirise appeared upon her fine eunntenance when she 
heard liow willingly Lucy liad received the addresses oi 
Charles 'ryrrell. 

“ I have been deceived in Ihi^l^attcr myself, my dear 
young goutleman,” she said: “Lucy is perfectly inca))able of 
the .slightest ai>proach to falsehood or concealment of any 
kind, and tliongli 1 informed Lady Tyrrell, and gate her 
leave to infinin you of what I snsuccted to be the case in tliis 
matter, yet 1 told tier tliat 1 had never asked Luey herself, 
because 1 lliouglit it unfair to press her uiion the matter when 
her father and mjself were quite decided in our determina¬ 
tion. 1 t 'ok my impression, too, of Lucy’s feelings from the 
positive assurance of a per.son, whose opinion I onglit to liave 
doubted, and wtio, doubtle.ss, received licrs from the sister of 
tliis young man.” 

As (tharles went on, however, to tell all that had occurred, 
a sligiit smile, in which pleasure had its share, hung upon 
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Mrs. Efimgham’s Up at finding -how dlftireiy Uer daughter am 
Charles Iwell reUed upon ner consent heiaig given to thei 
union. They never, indeed, entertained a douUt upon the sub 
ject, and the confidence of affection was well calculated to givt 
the mother pleasure. 

When the young, gentleman, however, came to speak upon 
the character and probable conduct of his father, Mrs. Efling- 
ham found matter for more serious thoughts. She was deeply 
gratified with the perfect candour and openness of Charles’s 
behaviour; buti‘ placed her in a somewhatdifiicult situation, 
from which she saw no relief but in his immediately returning 
to Oxford; and after he had ceased speaking, she remained 
for a minute or two^ deep thought before she replied. The 
an-swer even then was elicited by his saying, “Well, dear Mrs. 
Effingham, I mmt now' return, as I have been absent twice as 
long as I ought to have been; but 1 was resolved to tell yon 
at once all that I thought upon the subject, and leave you to 
act as you think fit.” 

“No, Charles,” she said, “we must act together. I am 
fiilly sensible of your candour, and deeply grateful for your 
confidence, and you shall find me willing to acknowledge it by 
actions as well as words; for I will suffer no punctilio.'^, no 
feelings of pride whatsoever, now or at any liiture period, to 
stand in the way of your happiness, if it is to consist in your 
union with Lucy. I think, hoivever, that you are somewhat 
inclined to do your fiither injustice. I know that his temper 
is extraordinary, and hi.s violence, as wc have ourselves seen, 
two or three times, quite unreasonable; but still. 1 do not 
think that he ivould act merely lor the perverse pleasure o 
contradicting your wishes.” 

Charles shook his head with a melancholy .smile. “You do 
not know him, my dear madam,” he said. “ It is my firm 
conviction that if nothing is said to my lather about this busi¬ 
ness, he himself will propose a marriage hetween me and Lucy, 
which I know he desire^mt that if he be told that I love her 
now, he will throw a thousand obstacles in the way of our 
union, if he do not op))Osc it altogether.” 

“This is very singular,” said Airs. Effingham; but at the 
same time she know that it was in some degi te true, and alter 
thinking for a few moment's, she replied, “Well. Ciiarles, the 
only thing that 1 can do is this. I have certainly no right to 
interfere between you and your father. You must eouurmiii- 
cate to him your view's and wishes when you tliink lit; hut I 
cannot, of course, sufl'er any communication between yon and 
Lucy to go Oil after wiiat has taken place, till you have made 
such a communication to yonr latlier. 1 mn.st not even have 
you write to each other; and if you go to (Ixlbrd immedi.'itely, 
and judge it best to delay the communication till your return, 
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I can say nothing against it. In the mean time, however, it 
■will be absolutely necessary for me to state the fects to Lady 
TjTrell, and yon must not suifer yourself to be tempted by 
any circumstance to hold, -any communication with Lucy tiu 
your father is fully informed. Listen to me, Charles,” she 
continued, seeing him about to reply: “to make younnind 
ca,sy, and to repay the confidence you have placed in me: i 
will say that if, when your father is informed of your attach¬ 
ment, he refuses to sanction it, solely from caprice or ill-bn- 
■mour, -and assigns no reasonable or Intimate cause for so 
doing, I wil] not oppose your union ivitn Lucy Effingham as 
soon as you are bom of age.” 

“Nor shut me out from her society, Mrs. Effingham?” smd 
Charle.s. 

“Not when yon are of age to judge for yourself,” replied 
Mrs. Effingham, “pro'vided always the motives a.«.signed by 
your father are capricious and unreasonable. We speak frankly 
to each other, Charles, and I know that you are not one either 
to encroach on or to misunderstand me.” 

“ Oh, no; no, indeed I” he answered; “ a thousand thanks, 
dear Mrs. Effingham. K possible, 1 will certainly set off for 
Oxford to-morrow; and in the mean time, I trust Lucy will 
not forget me." 

“Her heart would not he worth having if she did,” replied 
Mrs. iCffingham. “But there is one thing I want myself to 
spe.tk to you upon. You are not without your father’s de¬ 
fects, (thaiios. Yon arc iir.i)etuo’.is, passionate, violent to 
a great degree. 1 have a right to tell .vou tltis, Charles, 
now that my daughter's happiness is likely to be placed in 
your keeping.’’ 

“ Oh! hut dear madam, I could never be violent or pas¬ 
sionate towards such a creatvire as Lucy,” replied Charles. 

“All men think so when they first love,” replied Mrs. Effing¬ 
ham. “ They look tipon love as one of those famous specifics 
which we see daily advertised, and think that it will cure all 
moral maladies; but a short trial shows them the reverse. Even 
supposing that it he as you say, Charles, stiU Lucy’s happi¬ 
ness may be greatly affected by your violence to others. K 
she love as she will love, her exi.stencc will become one with 
her Jiusband’s. Every act of Lis that lessens liis dignity, sinks 
him in the esteem of others, brings him in danger, or calls 
upon him reproach, will he painful, agonising, fearful to her.” 

Ciiarlcs took Mrs. Effingham’s hand, .and pressed his lips 
njioi! it. “You give me,” he said, “ a new, a strong, an over¬ 
powering motive 'iiir gaining self-command, and depend upon 
il, Mr.s. Effingham, 1 will struggle vigorously; hut even now 
yon must not stipjosc that 1 do not put a great restraint upon 
myself.” 
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“ I know TOU do,” replied Mrs. Effingham; “I have seen it 
in a tltousand instances, and therefore it js that I idoce so much 
confidence in you, Charles. You see the evil of a violent 
and passionate disposition, and strive against it. Y'our father 
neither sees nor knows it, I am not sure that he is not proud 
of bcuig ill-tempered, for nuiny men, I believe, think that 
energy ol’ wind must be combined with violence of jMssion. 
But still I cannot help thinking, Charles, that ^on gave way 
wore than necess^’ to-day, in acting towards thw young miui, 
this Arthur Hargrave, aa I fjather tnat you have done. To 
protect Lucy was right and just, even if yon hod not been her 
lover; but ^ou mij^t have done so, it seems to me, without 
knocking him down, risking thereby evil consequences to 
yourself, which I hope arc not likely to take place,” 

f'harics smiled. Perhaps, if 1 had not taken him'for the fa¬ 
voured lover,'” he said, “I might have treated him more gently. 
But there is no reason to he apprehensive of any farther con¬ 
sequences: all that can be said is, that I. found a sfroiige 
wan, dressed as a smlor, in my father’s park, insulting tv.y in.- 
thcr''s ward, and tliat 1 knocked him down accordingly; so 
there is nothing likely to ensue.” 

‘‘1 think not, either,” replied Mrs. Effingham: “^r it is 
an impression upon my uiiiid, that a man who insults oc^r,, 
Bccutcs a woman, will sooner or later prove liirase^'a co wsjrd 
in bis dealings with man. Sio now, goodljliye!'’ , 
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CuAiii.ns TyniiKLi, madp tlie best ol' iiis way Imck tovtards llic 
pork, by a difibreut line from that which he liad taken iii 
coming; tor the path wlticli he hitd followed, thoiigli tlie near¬ 
est of the manifold patlis, anil much nearer than the high road 
itsclfi, was about twice tlic length wliich it might have been 
rendered if the makers thereof hml chosen to take a strsilght 
line. He accordingly cut across the grounds of the manor 
house, towards the paling which separated ihem from tlie park, 
vaulted over the fence, and taking liis way through the midst 
of the trees and even tlie underwood, giuned a romiiensating 
live nr tun minutes fur the half hour more than needful, which 
had been given to Lucy and Mrs. Kfiiiighani. 

When he entered the library of Sir Francis, he found that 
worthy gentleman in his element, the twci friendly Justices 
having arrived, to one of wlmni he was laying down the Is ; 
upon various matters of county JnriKjirndence, while tile oti,er 
was nnili:ri/i>iiiii Mr. Driosen, for we know of ini nliier way 1i> 
express mirseivos, seeing that that genlleinaii was ojjeraling 
upon him with the calm cruelty of a surgeon in large prao- 
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ticc, or a professed torturer of the Inquisition, making use of 
a passage from Aristophanes as the rack, and. enjoying the 
writhing.s of his victim, when he insisted upon his giving his 
view of a long quotation, of which he neither understood, 
nor could rememiter one single word, 'fhe unhappy man, it 
secius, had ac(|uircd a certain degree of reputation for learn¬ 
ing iai tile county. In' occasionally misquoting to his l^fother 
ju.stices some I'f the Latin headings to the papers in the llam- 
hlcr and Spectator; and iMr. Driesen, it would seem, had 
determined Ironi tlie first to do justice iij)Ot?lliin as soon as he 
could meet witii him. He had consequently dragged him close 
uj) to Sir I'Vancis and the other justice, and endeavoured, as 
fill' as |)ossiIj!e, to cal! them from Sir Francis’s discussion upon 
the law, to witne.ss his inliictiou upon the W'orthy pertonage 
lie was persecuting. 

\o sooner did CHiarles appear than the poor man darted to¬ 
wards him for refuge, leaving i\Ir. Driesen grinning at him 
with triumjih and contempt; hut Sir Francis liad also his word 
to say to his son, and immediately remarked— 

“■ ttrial’^es, I should have siqqioscd those enormoiiis 
hmg him. of youj's niiglit have carried you to the in.'Mior-hou.se 
.iiu! JifcA somoy'het more rapidly.” 

'Alder ordlnhry circumstances they would liave done so,” 
liia/lO'‘'feili coolly, for all that had ]iassod he- 
t'.vceii liiiiiiSW^j^, althoiigls it had left his mind in no slight 
state (if hgitation^nftdaalso left it iu-as jilacahle a mood iis it is 
possilde u) conceive. “ l .iuet wtfli various little incidents on 
t he roiui. sir,” he added witli a smile, ‘‘ none of them very dis- 
agreeiiiiio indeed, hntwliich served to detain me. In (he first 
place, I niei iilis.s JOHingham coining up here to con.sole .you 
and my mother liir tlic absence of your alfectionate sou, who 
slu: I'nlh' helieved had departed, not this life, hut (his lioiisc, 
oil Ids joiirucy to Oxford.” 

“ ^’-.n are pleased to he facetious, sir,’’said hi.s liithor, drily. 
“ Fray. v>h«t was the next little iiicideritV 1 suppose this was 
not a (ll.siigreealile (me, certainly.” 

“ <U' course not," replied t'lnirles, and as be had predeter¬ 
mined he went on : ■' 1 iiad next to knock doyrn a man 
drcs-ed like a .sailor, wiio Imd followed Miss Efliu.ghaiu into 
(lie park and was insolent to lier.” 

"indeed!” cried every one, while their eyes ojicned some¬ 
what wider witli astonishniont, and Sir Francis added, "1 must 
really have some stop imt to this, it is noyv the fiflli or sixth 
ti’ne wirlnu 'the last week, 1 think, lliat sailors have heeii found 
wi. alering ahoe.t in the park. The gamekeepers do not do 
their duty, or else such peojile would not be there five iiiinntes 
M’itlioiit their finding them. And so,” he contiimod, renewing 
ti)o attack upon liis son, "you made your.solf the championot 
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Mis8 Effingham, did you, for which she was of course rery 
grateful, doughty sir?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Charles; “ I could not refuse to be¬ 
come the lady's champion when you were not present yourself, 
sir, to defend your lair favourite; and even more, after that 
was all over, and she had a little recovered from the fear she 
had srfered, I escorted her home to the manor-house, as she 
was not disposed to come on here, judging that yon woidd not 
be quite so inconsolable as she thou^t, as I was to remain, 
another day.” 

“I hope you gave my message to Mrs. Effingham?” con¬ 
tinued his ftither. 

Charles replied in the affirmative, and as Sir Francis chose, 
when in society, to assume the character of a very amiable and 
placable parent, though he could hardly suppose thai he really 
deceived anybody by so doing, he dropped the matter there, 
and resumed his conversation with his brother justice. 

Nearly half-an-hour more elapsed without any notice being 
given that the persons expected bad arrived, and the conver¬ 
sation began naturally to turn upon tho subject of their meet¬ 
ing, when Charles, though he did not think fit to ask any 
questions, gathered that the important business on whfob his 
father had detained him was neither more nor le-ss tlian, the 
examination of a gang of smugglers, one of the largest and 
most important seizures having been made on the coast tlie 
night before which had been known for many years. This bad 
hecu effected by the custom-house officer.^, aided by the crew 
of the revenue cutter; but for tlie apprelieiisioti of tlic stmig- 
gler.s tbemselvcs, as the contraband articles bad not been 
found actually in their j)Osscs.sion, the civil janver h;ul boot 
called in, and tlic iiccessarj- authority given by Sir i’rauci.-i 
Tyrrell. 

Wliile Charles was step by step discovering tho.fo fact.s. the 
door of the library was thrown open, and no less lliatt two- 
and-twenty men of different kinds and stations poured ittlo the 
room. The grc.itcr jiart of tlieni remained, hou ever, at the 
farther end, while a young gentleman in naval uni'iirm ad¬ 
vanced to the magistrates, andinfornied tlieni thsit he believed, 
with the assistance he had received from the civil (louer, he 
had succeeded in capturing almost all the {tersons iniplicateil. 
The prisoners had seat oft', he said, ftir a lawyer ftoni the 
neigl’.bouring town, to assist them before the magistrates, 
thotigh he did not sec what such a lan.d-sbark could do li>r 
tlie poor devils; but, however, as some desperate resistance 
had been made, and it miglit go bard with them lor their lives 
if one of the constables who bad been injured were to die, he 
thought it better, be said, to bring them up but slowly, while 
the messenger went on lor the lawver. 
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While lie had been thus speaking, Charles Tyrrell had been 
cxa,nrining attentiv^y the group at the farther end of the 
room, and separating it into its constituent parts. Tlie con¬ 
stable and other officers were immediately distingnished, and, 
in general, the boat’s crew of the cutter could also be marked 
out from the rest. The group of smugglers stood in the mid¬ 
dle, with the others sweeping roimd them, and one or two of 
them bearing evident marks of the contest in which they had 
so lately been engaged. ^ 

But the surprise and grief of Charles TjTrcll was not sligiit, 
to see standing beside another man, some ten or fifteen years 
older than hhnself, and hearing a strong resemblance to him, 
honest John Hailes, the lather of tlic little boy who had so 
nearly drifted out to sea in the empty boat. I'he other per¬ 
son who stood next to him, afterwards proved to be his brother 
William Ilaile.s. whom wc have already mtroduced to the 
reader under the name of Old Will. The younger of the 
brothers, John Hailes, had evidently been somewhat scverclj’ 
treated, ha^^ng received a blowupon the forehead with ,1 cut¬ 
lass, the bleeding of whicli seemed scarcely to ))e stanched 
j et. William Hailes had met with )c.ss sharp u.sagc, or had 
•shown less resistanej; and CJiarles doiditcd not that it was on 
account of tljc former, and the interest which he took in him. 
from the little incident of having saved his child, that his fa¬ 
ther had requin.d him to remain at llarbury Turk that day. 

It is ecrtiiiiily strange the bond Which exists between us and 
any one who has called into action towards them the better 
teclings of our nature. It seems as if they had made acquain¬ 
tance with our hearts, aud obtained an entrance at on-ce ou 
till occasions wlicn strangers arc not adndtted. “IVe put a 
witltcring twig in the glbund," says ,Sterne, “ and tUen we 
water it because ue liavc jdanted it.” H'h.atevcr m.ay be the 
]diilo.so]>hical cause of *his toiulenc}', Charles Tyrrell certainly 
felt far more interest in the case of John Hr.ilcs than b.e did 
in that of any oni- jiresent, and advancing towards him, he 
a.ski.;i Idm, not in a lond voice, indeed, hut not in a loiv one, 
liow lie iiajqiened to be in such a .situation. 

“ Bless you, sir!" replied the mr.n, ‘HVo no mere to do .vith 
if limn you have. How I gottlie cut ou the .head, you see, is, 
because these fellows eatne in u])on me suddenly, aud I not 
I'Idng to be <n erbauied in that manner, knochet! one of them 
down. That's the trutl:; 1 don’t deny it. Btit as H)r running 
the goods, 1 had no more to do with that than my boy Johnny. 
1 woiidcr they didn’t take him too: for yon kiiou well enough, 
.sir, that he !i:.v! nearly gone to sea without any jtapers aboard, 

poor boy! 1)-! they may do what they like: they can't do 

any harm lo me; for i. had no luiud in ri'.v.nhig anyttiirig, 30. 
llicv can't make out that 1 had.” 
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‘•Butyon should have subrailtcd wlicj> you hncw tliat there 
was a warrant out against you,” rejdicd ('havlos. 

“ I never knew anything of that,’’ vcjdictl tiic man. ” No¬ 
body ever told me of a warrant. But just when 1 was stoop¬ 
ing down over the chest in the window of the hovel, in conies 
one of these lubbers, and catches me by the jacket, telling me 
I must come away with him; so, you see, sir, I turned round, 
and knocked him over, as was natural. Nobody can say much 
against that, 1 think.” 

“Come, come, iJharles!” cried Sir Francis, “ we must in¬ 
vestigate this matter in a more orderly way. I don’t see any 
use of waithig for the lawyer. We might remain here all day.” 

tdiarles endeavoured to persuade his father that it would 
be better to give a little more time for the arrival of the jier- 
son who had been sent for; but, as a natural conseiiueuce, .Sir 
Francis persisted in procepding immediately, and had opened 
the business when it ovas .again interrujitcd by the entrance of 
no loss a personage than Captain Jmngly, with his pigtail at 
full length, accompiinied by Everard -Morrison, both tiearing 
evident marks of having lost no time by the road. 

As soon .as Charles saw his old school-fellow, he advanced 
and shook hands %vith him cordially, and though JA erard re¬ 
ceived his Irieiid’.s greeting with his usual calm and tIioiigliU'ul 
dennanour, to those who knew him well it woiiii! have been 
evident, from the jdacid smile that hung upon Ids lip, and 
the momentary hrightening of his eye, that his meeting with 
f-imrlcs Tyrrell and the warm reception given liim by the 
baronet's son were grateful to every feeling of his lieart. 

Charles instantly led him up to Sir Francis Tyrrell, and 
introduced him in form as the iriend and school-fellow whom 
he had so often heard him mention, •id the haronet behaved 
hy no means ill U|>on the occasion, treating the young lawyer 
with jioliteiicss and respect, and saying, that though of e.onrse 
the Imsincss must be conducted bj' the magistrates, and they 
cotdd not suffer any one to interfere, yet it was extremely 
right and ])ro|icr that a solicitor should be present on iiel aif 
of the prisoners to watch the proceedings against them. 

“ Depend upon it. Sir Francis,’’ rcplieil young Morrison, 
“ I should never dream of interfering but w'hcre tiie law au¬ 
thorised me, and my duty compelled me as the pii‘<iners’ 
solicitor. You will permit me, of course, to have a few minu'.es’ 
conversation with them, in the first place 

Sir Francis Tyrrell and the other justices consented, and 
Morri.son, approaching the group at the other end of the room, 
bade the officers and others retire a little, in a tone which, 
though calm and quiet, was obeyed at oricia and then sjiokc 
to each of the prisoners in turn for a single instant, seeming 
to ask none of tlicm more than two (]uei;tions, to wliich .some 
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of them answered briefly, some merely by a shrug of the 
shoulders or shake of the head. 

Toivards the end of this proceeding Captain Longly n alked 
ui> to one of tiie prisoners and spoke to him, when the young 
otficcr, who had remained standing by the magistrates, ex¬ 
claimed, “ Come, come. Master Longly, none of that! We 
know you well of old, and I am very sure that if right were 
done, you would be standing amongst them yourscli’.” 

Longly eyed him from head to foot, while, by a slouching , 
motion., of his head, he caused his pigteil to jwojcct at full 
length straight out over tlie collar of iiis jacket, and ejecting 
a considerable portion of tobacco jmcc ujjon the Turkey car¬ 
pet, he replied, “So yon call yourself a sailor, you lubber!” 

Everard Morrison instantly interfered. “ You forget, sir," 
he said, tuniiiig to the officer, “that in this room you ha^e no 
autliority, and that it does not become you to bring a charge 
wliieh you cannot sustain. Sir Francis 'Tyrrell is the person 
to interfere, if Mr. Longly does anything that is amiss, and 
Mr. Longly has, 1 know, too much resucct for him not to bow 
at once to his decision.” 

Cb.arles Tyrrell felt proud of bis friend, and, perhaps, Mor¬ 
rison was himself in some degree aifected by the luiowledge 
that lie was acting in tlie presence of Charles 'Tyrrell. 

Into the particulars the examination that ensued it is not, 
pcrliaps. needful to enter minutely. At all events, till we 
come to the case of the iishennan, John Hailes, and of another, 
wlioin the yonng lawyer set apart with him, in consequence of 
the answiws which iic seemed to receive from tlicm. It ap- 
jieared very clear as a matter of fact, though perhaps not quite 
clearly proved, tliat AVilliam Hailes, the elder brother of the 
fislicrinan, bad bad a considerable share in smuggling the 
goods which liad been seized. 'I'bci e were four or live other 
men similarly situat, d; and as their eases were gone through, 
one after tlie ether, tJiarles 'Tyrrell could not help feeling 
convinced, though very willing to believe tlicin innocent, tl at 
sufficient grounds existed liir their committal, altliongh he 
do:d)tc(l wlietber a condemnation would follon. 

In ivgard to the last of these men. Innvcvcr, ,a dispute .arose 
wlii' h called tiirtli bis interlcrcnce. Kone'of the men li.ail 
attcnqited any defence or said anything, ajAiarently acting 
iip.der the directions of tlicir lawyer. But the last of this party 
wtis very anxions to vindicate himself, and one of the consta¬ 
bles seemed as anxious to prove him guilty. 'I'lie man said 
more than was necessary certainly npoti his own c,anse, ,iind 
th(' constable who bad taken him, standing beside him, chose 
to eoniiDfiit on bis wonls, and endeavoured to enibarrasis him 
even while under examination betbre the magistrate.s. 

Morrison then interposed, saying, “ You had better 
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tack, constable, and let the accused answer for himself. Re¬ 
member, Wilson, you are not bound to say anything; and if 
you take my advice, you will be silent. Stand back, constable, 
1 say; you are inteircring in an improper manner.” 

‘•Come, come. Master Morrison,” cried Uie constable, who 
was one of a sturdy, bull-headed race of men, even at that 
time fbrmii^ a peculiar class in the peasantry of England, but 
who have since increased and multiplied to an amazing degree 
under the fostering care of new game laws and parish unions— 
“ Come, come, Master Morrison, give us none of j'oiu- sauce. 
I have as much a right to meddle as you have, every bit; so 
stand back yourself, ibr I shan’t for none of you.” 

Morrison was turning coolly to tlie magistrates, being accus¬ 
tomed to meet insolence of various kinds, and to 4eal with it 
tranquilly. But such was not the case with Charles Tyrrell, 
who was sitting at the moment at one end of the table, close 
to the prisoners, as they were brought up one by one before 
the magistrates; .ind fixing his eye upon the constable with a 
heightened colour, he said, “Stand back!” 

The man looked at him for an instant, as if irresolute, but 
then rejilied with dogged detennination, “No; I shan’t stand 
back !” and almost before the words were out of his mouth, 
he was grasped by the collar of his coat, and sent reeling back 
into the midst of the CToup behind Jjira, with a countenance 
fiaming with rage and discomfited insolence. 

“Charles, Charles!” said Sir Francis T)rrrcll, ‘•command 
yourself, sir; coimuand yourself; such a display of violence 
and passion is ver}' unhecoming.” 

A smile ran over the countenances of the other magistrates 
at this exhortation; but Charles, who felt th.at he had indeed 

g iven way more than he ought to have done, instantly regained 
is temper, and replied— 

“ I beg your pardon, sir; I have done WTong; but the man 
was insolent.” 

That insolence was but increased from tlie treatment he had 
met \vith. But Charles, who found that his own temper was 
not sufiiciently placable to endure much more, left the mat¬ 
ter to his father, on whom the constable speedily turned; and 
Sir Francis, whose powers of endurance were considerably 
less than those of his son, was in less than two minutes in such 
a state of excitement, that the other magistrates were obliged 
to interpose, and authoritatively to send the man out of the 
room. 

Tlie baronet was then speedily calmed, and the business 
before them proceeded in; hut each of the persons present 
carried away their own version of the scene which had taken 
place. A thousand stories were built upon the Ibuudation thus 
afforded, and the violence, rashness, and intemperate passion 
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of the Tirrell famUy became, perhaps for the hun<lredth time, 
a nine days’ wonder in the county. 

It was a peculiar feature in the character of Sir Francis 
lyrrcll, tliat any irritation which he endured left an impres¬ 
sion on his mind, which lasted long in a sort of subdued and 
smothered state. If nothing occurred again to blow it into a 
flame, the fire became gradually extinct. But it showed it¬ 
self, if that were not the case, by bursting forth upon slight 
causes, and aggravating every motive of offence. It also, even, 
while kept under, made him more bitte,*, more severe, and 
more sarcastic than at other times; but on the present occa¬ 
sion his calmness only lasted for a very short period. 

When the fisherman, John Hailes, was brought up to the 
table with the other person whom Morrison had set apart, the 
young lawyer immediately coi^enced another method of 
proceeding, saying to the magistrates—“Now, gentlemen, 
against these two men there is not a shadow of evidence, as 
far as I can learn; and the accusation against them, when 
stripped of its exaggerations, is that the man John Hailes, 
and this other, named Henry Wilson, live upon the sea-shore, 
within a mile of tlic place where the sraiiggled goods have 
been seized. Hailes, it is true, is the brotlier of William 
Hailes, who lives nearer to the spot, and who was seen, we 
are told, with a barrow-faU of the shingles, such as the goods 
were covered with; btt even if it were proved, and there is 
not a shadow of proof that such is the ease, that William 
Hailes smuggled the whole cargo with his own hands, that is 
not in the slightest degree a proof that his brother had any¬ 
thing to do with it. Unless, then, sufficient evidence be brought 
forward to show that Hailes and his companion were imme¬ 
diately and directly implicated in the transaction, I shall not 
ojily request you to discharge them immediately, but shall 
also bring before your notice, when the case is ffisposed of, 
the question of the assault committed upon them by the con- 
stal)k‘s who apprehended them.” 

Sir Francis Tjurell fired up immediately. “You are aware, 
si;-,” he said, with a frowning brow, “ that they were appre¬ 
hended in virtue of a warrant signed by me upon infbrniatioB 
on oath.” 

“Then 1 have only to say, sir,” replied Morrison, “that 
the person who swore that oath committed peijiiry; and fur¬ 
ther to observe that the feet of the warrant was not notified 
to tJiem. till after the assault had been committed. It can be 
proved that the moment tile warrant was produced, and the 
officers made their authority known, they met with not the 
slightest resistance.” 

This was too mucli for Sir Francis 'i'yrrcll, ivho answered 
with ilomineering and angry contempt, w hich was only aggra- 
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Vttted by another cool but'decided reply from the young law¬ 
yer. Everything that was sarcastic, everything that was 
•violent, everything that -was insulting, poured from his lips; 
and Charles, equally pained both for his father and his friend, 
could hardly make himself heard through the torrent of the 
baronet’s eloquent vituperation. The moment that he did so, 
however, his father turned upon him as an object on which 
he bad vefy frequently practised the peculiar sort of oratory 
in which be w'as indulging; and nothing that could gall or 
mortify him was left unsaid in the presence of the number of 
])eople who were then collected. 

T'herc rvas a terrible struggle in tlharles Tyrrell’s heart, 
and every one present saw it in the changing of his colour 
from fiery red to deadly pale, and the reverse, which took 
place two or three times wliile his father went on. Every 
word that he himself uttere'd seemed to lash the haronet into 
greater fury. He put no restraint upon himself of any kind; 
his eyes were seen gleaming forth from under his overhanging 
brows like live coals. His lips quivered, his nostrils cxj)anded, 
his hai\ds clenched, and after going on for five or six miiintes 
without interruption, piling ujuni his son's head the wildest 
and falsest accusations, insinuations, and reproaches, he actu¬ 
ally was forced to stop fiu- w'ant of breath and utterance. 

Charles knew that his father w'ould go on again as soon as 
he recovered power; but he felt that 10 could endure no more, 
for he too trembled svith a struggle against himself, and tak¬ 
ing ad\antage of the pause, be rose from the table to ()uit 
the room. 'I'lic baronet, however, could hardly bear fo lose 
the object of bis indignation, and scroaniiug, rather than 
81)c.iking, be exclaimed, “ 8 j)eak, sir, speak! What have you 
to say fin- yourself V” 

Charles’s resolution g.avc way, and he roplicil in a bitter 
tone, “ 1 have only to say that 1 grieve for my father's bc- 
haHour; one day be will repent this conduct to liis son:" and 
he instantly quitted the room. 

“You hear, gentlemen, }'on hear!” exclaimed Sir Francis 
Tyrrell, rolling his eyes from one of the magistrates to the 
other: “ he threatens liis father! I snpjmse some of these day.s 
he will horsewhip mo to teach me the respect a lirther ought to 
entertain for his son.” 

One of the magistrates made an attempt to mediate in 
favour of Charles Tyrrell, but he speedily abandoned it, find¬ 
ing that tile storm was likely to fall upon himself, and in order 
to avoid any more irritation, he turned to the matter of tlie 
smuggling, and hurried through the cases that remained as 
fast as.possible. Sir Francis, in the mood of tile moment, 
would iiave committed anybody upon any evidence whatso¬ 
ever, but the other magistrates found themselves bouud to op- 
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pose such a proceedinc;, and Jolm Hailes and Ids companion, 
with another man, against whom there Avas no evidence at all, 
were discharged. 

Kverard Morrison, coolly and niidismaycd by all that had 
]iasscd, gave notice that as soon as he had collected evidence 
in regard to all the facts, he should take proceedings against 
the parties concerned in the arrest ol’ John llailc^^ut learl'ul 
of a new temf>est breaking forth, one of the othefljlagistratea 
begged him to defer anything he had to say on the subject, to 
which he consented. 

The rest of the business was then speedily arranged. Sbe 
of the smugglers were sent to the county jail, and the room 
Avas soon cleared. The magistrates immediately called for 
their horses and departed; and Sir Francis Tyrrell, knOAving, 
by Mr. Uriesen’s calm cyiucal smile that he had noted ever^v 
word, and tone, and look, during the lit of pas.sion in AvhicU 
he had indulged, and had rather enjoyed the scone than other¬ 
wise, turned UAvay from a man Avho, with all his causticity, 
had never yet given him an opportunity of quarrelling Avith 
him, took his hat and stick and Avalked out into the park. 

Mr. Dricsen stood .at the Avindow looking alter him l(>r a 
moment Avith a lutter smile; then stretched himself at length 
u])oii a sofa, took up a hook, and AArapped up in his oavu sel¬ 
fishness, forgot in tAvo moments a scene Avliich, like everything 
else thiit did not allect»him jiersonally, passed beti)re his eye.s 
like the ]>erlbrmancc of a play, Avithout iiA the slightest degree 
affecting his heart. 

lu the mean Avhilc Cdiarlos Tyn'cll had retired to his oaat. 
room. For several minutes he buried his face in his hands, 
and struggled eagerly to suppress the tumult of angry lecl- 
ings that still remained in his bosom, lie used every motive, 
be recollected CA cry inducement Avbicb could be suggested by 
common sense and ])liilosoj)by, or the far ^urpas^ing poAver of 
religion; but the l.tsk Avas a long and a difficult one. and be 
Avas leaning Avitb his arm on the AA’indoAv-sill, gazing over the 
park ti oui the open Avindow, Avhen a scrA aut entered the room 
and iidbnned him that one of the gentlemen Avho had heen 
below had come up to speak Avith him. Believing it to he one 
of the magistrates, and supposing that he had come for the 
purpose of' elfecting a reconciliation betAveeii him and his 
father, C.'liarlcs ordered him to he admitted immediately; hut 
was surprised to sec the yovtng ollicer Avho liad ajipcarcd in 
comnAand of the men belonging to the rcAoiuie cutter. He 
closed flic door caveliilly heliind him, and advancei! tOAvards 
Charles with a countenance expressive of candour and frank¬ 
ness, but at the same time of some degree of emharMSsmeut. 

1 am sorry, Mr. Tyrrell,” he said, “ 1 am rcall*orry to 
trouble you at such a moment as this, and upon such a busi- 
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nesp. But as I was oomiug.along just now with the men we 
had taken, 1 met an old iHend and messmate of mine named 
Arthur Hargrave, who informed me that he had had some 
words with you, and that you had struck him. Finding that 
I was .coming on hete, he asked me to do what of course I 
could not refuse, namely: to seek an opportunity of speaking 
with you||tod demand either an apology or immediate satis¬ 
faction oflBother kind.” 

Charles Tyrrell was in no mood for making apologies, and 
he replied: “I certainly did strike him, sir, and served him 
perfectly right. I shall, therefore, make no apology what¬ 
soever for having chastised a person who deserved it. As I 
find he is an officer in his majesty’s navy, I will give him at 
once that satisfaction which his conduct does not merit; but 
as I am obliged .to return to Oxford to-morrow, and as you 
see have no inducement to remain here, I can give no great 
time‘for preparation, and will name, if you please, the hour 
of six to-morrow morning.” 

“ These things can never be settled too soon, when once 
they arc determined upon,” replied the young officer: -‘and we 
will not fail to be ujion the ground if you will name the spot.” 

“ That is easily settled,” replied Charles. “ You see that 
hiU,” he continued, pointing to Uarbury Hill, the summit of 
which just peeped over the trees of the park, and was visible 
at his windows. “ It is a good land-Aaik for all the country 
round, so'you cannot miss it. On the top there is a flat piece 
of ground, it having been an old encampment. Wc w ill meet 
there, if vou please, at six precisely. 1 may have some diffi¬ 
culty in finding a fiiend to accompany me upon the occasion, 
as this neighbourhood is somewhat thin of gentlemen; but 
notliing shml prevent my coming.” 

A few formal speeches of a courteous and civU character 
ended the matter, and Charles, ushering his visitor to the door, 
closed it, and remained alone, to think over the approaching 
event, and the necessary preparations. To whom could he 
apply, he asked himself. Where could he find pistols, for he 
had none of his own. Everard Morrison, be doubted not, was 
by this time gone, and even if he were not, Charles had little 
doubt that if he had made known his circumstances to him, 
and asked him to buy him pistols and accompany him to the 
field, the young lawyer would positively refiise to do either, 
and w'ould cause his footsteps to be dogged by officers, rather 
than assist him in a breach of the peace. 

The only two other young men in the neighbourhood with 
whom he was at all intimate, he knew to he absent, and he 
pausedAouglitfully over a situation of some difficulty and dis¬ 
comfort: Ilis mintl, then, suddcnlj- reverted to Mr. Driesen. 
He would, it is true, have chosen any other person upon the 
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first impulse, but that gentleman, nevertheless, upon second 
thoughts, appeared to him much more eligible than any body 
he could select. 

Charles Tyrrell was going to do wbat he knew to be wrong; 
what, upon every principle of reason and good feeling he dis¬ 
approved of, as the most stupid and absurd, as well as the 
most barbarous and criminal of worldly customs; and he felt, 
in a religious point of view, that he not only required that 
mental preparation which every man must ^esirc before death, 
but he had to ask of the Almighty, not only pardon for sins 
past, but pardon for the very crime he was about to commit, 
and which was likely to hurry him into the presence of Cod. 

31r. Driesen was a man without any religion, and therefore, 
in all these respects he could give Charles neither comfort nor 
direction f but this was a matter with which his second could, 
of course, have nothing to do, and in every other respect he 
was well calculated to guide and assist him. lie was S man 
of knowm courage, had some experience in such affairs, was 
troubled with no scniple or hesitation of any kind, and was 
prompt, active, and clear-sighted. He could easily obtain the 
pistols for him from the nearest large town without exciting 
suspicion in any one, and w'ould, as Charles well know, have 
no hesitation in exerting himself under such circumstances. 

He accordingly rang the bell, and ordered the servant to 
ask Mr. Driesen to speak with him; and in a few minutes 
after, that gentleman appeared with some surprise in his 
countenance at the summons. Charles briefly explained to 
him the occurrences of the morning, and Mr. Drieseu accepted 
the office of second at once, rubbing his hands tvith a certain 
degree of pleasure, though, at the same lime, he declared 
duelling to be a very foolish thing indeed. 

“ Early to begin, Charles; early to begin!” he said. “I 
never w ent out till I was six-and-tw-euty, and have not seen 
anything of the kind lor twenty-five years. There was room 
in the mean while, however, to'do a little business of the kind; 
hut upon my life, Charles, if you begin thus early, and go on 
thus liotty, you will get your (wains blown out some day. Six 
o’clock to-morrow, you say: Harbury Hill? Well, I'll be 
ready, and come ana knock at your door. Is there anything 
J can do for you in the mean while ?” 

“ AVhy, J wish you to send for the pistols,” said Charles, 
“ without lotting any one know' it.” 

“ Wliat! haven’t you got pistols?” demanded Mr. Driesen, 
with as much astonishment as if they were an indispensable 
ornament of a toilet-table; “but never mind. I’ll lend vou 
mine; 1 never travel without. There’s no knowing WSien one 
may want them, and there can’t be better pistols. I'd give 
them to j’cu, Clmrlcs, lor at my day it is not likely i sliall 
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often Rse tliem; but they were sent me by a poor friend of 
mine when he was dying—shot through the liver, poor fellow! 
—and I have a great regard for them. However, I will leave 
them to you in my will. You Tyrrells should never be rvith 
out such companions.” 

Scarcely ten words more were said upon the subject, and 
Mr. Driesen, after ascertaining the difference between his 
watch and that of Charles Tyrrell, wished his young friend 
good-bye, and w^t away to read his book again. 


CHAPTEK XI. 

CiiAiu.Es TvitiiELL rvas up early on the following morning. 
He was one of those who are born without the consoiousneas 
of fear. 'J'hougli eager and enthusiastic by nature, veiiement 
and Vapid in character, his w'as not one of those weak-toned 
miiid.s, easily Inirried on to violent actions to he regretted the 
next moment, or to unsustained daring wiiich evaporates with 
the excitement of the hour. When he had struck an officer 
in the king’s service he knew the consequences likely to ensue, 
and he was quite as ready to meet those consequences after 
calm reflection, a.s at the moment when he committed the act. 

There was indeed oidy one condition under which Charlc.s 
Tyrrell regretted his actions, which was, wlieu the iiiqictuosity 
and vehemence of his nature led him to do anything w hich 
his own heart condemned. Such, however, w as not the case 
in the present instance. He felt solemnly that fliero w,-i.s a 
chance of his meeting death in the encounter to which iie wns 
voluntarily going. He felt that he might very likely be torn 
in a moment from tile side of a mother to whom ho was the 
only source of consolation, comliirt, and support, lie felt 
that he might he taken too from one who had w.akcncd in his 
bosom, for tlie first time, the noblest, the most endearing, tlie 
most kindly of affections, and thcreflire, on two strong motii es 
he hoped and prayed that life might he continued to Idm. 

But those feelings were very different from ajiprehensiun of 
death. He could not bring his mind to grasp the terror witli 
whicli some people regard that event. It seemed as if his 
mind were unsnsceptilile of the idea of danger, and he set about 
all his proceedings for going out to meet Arthur Hargrave 
as calmly and tranquilly as lie had made his j)rc))aratioiis on 
the preceding'day' lor going to Oxibrd. 

Weighing the chances, however, lie sat down and wrote 
brief notes to the three persons whom he tlioiight the most 
interested in hi.s existence. One was, as may well he supposed, 
to Lucy Effingham, and anotlier to his motiier. The third, 
jKidressed to his father, was couched in terms of atteeiioa and 
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■kindness, as if there had never existed dispute or angry feel¬ 
ings between them. Before he ended it, however, lie spoke 
ol'his mother, and besought Sir Franci.s Tyrrell, in terms which 
he thought would touch him if read when the hand that wrote 
tJicm was cold in death, to render her life happier by a change 
of conduct tow’ards her. 

When he had done it, f’harles u'as well pleased that he 
had thought of so doing; for he I’clt that there arc event* 
which iiirin epochs in the life of man, changing or influencing 
Lis very character itself, and he believed tlmt the death of an 
only son, under such circumstances, might well form such an 
< ])ocli in tlie hie of Sir Francis and Lady Tyrrell, and might 
leach him to control that violent and hitter disposition which 
bad rendered the existence ofliis wife an existence of misery. 

lie had*concliidcd the whole of these arrangements some 
time before Mr. Dricsen knocked at his door. The gentleman 
entered xvith a clicerfu! face, carrying his pistol-case under his 
arm, and saying; “Early rising, ('harles! early rising! very 
good !br the health this! A breeze upon llai’hury Hill will 
do ns a great deal of good; but wc shall find it necessary, 
(hawlcs, ID jur,i]> out of your window, I think: liw it seems to 
me the only o;ic ojien in the house; all the rest are us dark as 
tile j.it oi Acheron, or to t;se a not less clas-ical simile, as dark 
as a dog's mouth. Tliosc lazy jiule.s of yours are never up 
heiiive l ix o'clock in the moniiiig, so that when I come down 
sonalimC', to seek for a hook in the library, 1 find th-em walk¬ 
ing aiiout with tlieir hroom.s in their hands, like the apotheo.sis 
of a March v. iiid, envclojied in a cloud <>f dust. But I see you 
are ready, and so am 1, and -o are the pistols; for 1 looked at 
them hist mglit, ami there is not a speck ujion them, i'ou see 
1 a'wav' Clam them, tfliarles, when 1 )mt them into their 
cases, with a piece of dry tow, wrapped up first in a jiicce of 
ctiaiiK'is leather, and that wrapjied nj> again in a iiiece of fine 
given cloth. 1 liuvc got little instruments made too. for stop¬ 
ping; the toucli-liolc.s, so that not the .slightest particle of flue 
or du-t can get in. But we liad better set oil', for wc must 
ualk (piietly you know; no running and scampering to-day.” 

('Iia.rles was quite willing to set out, and unlocking one of 
the doors wiiich led into tlic court-yard for them.selves, they 
proceeded calmly towards llarhury Ilill, Mr. Dricsen himself 
carrying llic pistols, for which he seemed to have a high x'ene- 
ration and respect. The walk was long and beautiful, the 
scenery varj ing every moment, the newly-risen sun lighting 
up liiU amt dale witil all the fresh and varying loveliness of 
morning, .and the wind blowing the foliage about, and carry¬ 
ing here and there a light cloud rapidly .across the sky. 

It was a scene to proiuiit thoughts of long life and manifold 
eiijoymcnts, and there was something in gazing upon it and 
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thinking of death and departure from all known and habi¬ 
tual pleasures which stru^ solemnly to the heart of Charles 
Tyrrell. 

Finding that they had plenty of time, Mr. Dricsen insisted 
upon Charles climbing the lull slow^, declaring that any 
great exertion tmsteadied the hand, lie also made him quit 
the road, which was covered mth large, hard stones, and 
mounting the bank, proceed over the short soft turf which 
clothed the old Roman enciimpment. 

Before they reached the top, however, he said, “They are 
there before us; I saw a man’s head at that corner. How¬ 
ever, as we have five minutes to the time, we need not hurry.” 

When they had reached the top, however, they fbtmd that 
the head which Mr. Drieseu had seen, belonged to a no less 
innocent person than an old shepherd, who, .accompanied by 
his two faithful dogs, sat upon the brow of the hill wliilu his 
sheep fed quietly on the grassy side. Nobody else was there, 
and wlicn tlioy liad reached the Hat top, Mr. Drie.scn liaving 
laid <lo:vn the pistol-case, piit on his spectacles, and mounting 
upon a part of the old intrenchinents, looked over the coun¬ 
try. to see if their :uivcr.saric.s wore coming. 

“It's very odd." lie said, “very odd, indeed! One can sec 
all round here, and yet 1 can iierceive nothing like them on 
any of the roads. IVell. we rau.st wait.” and therenpon lie 
took out his silk pocket handkerchief, and tied on his hat, to 
prevent it being blown away by tlie-wind. 

After waiting some sliort time longer, ('iiarles began to be 
apprehensive that iiis watch might liave been slow, and tint 
hi.s opponent might li.ave been on ttie spot before him and 
gone awaiy: under which supposition be advanced to the sh-,.p- 
licrd, and .asked liiin how long ho had been there. 

“M'hy, for this hour and a half, Master tdiarles, ’ rejilied 
(he Ilian, who knew him wxll. “ 1 always set out pretty eariy- 
ish, and have been sitting here ever since." 

“ AVere there two gentlemen here then.” said ( ‘harios, 
“ j ust heliirc. wc cam e” 

“No, Master Charles, no!” replied the mail. “There’:; 
been nobody here since I was here. What happened belrve 
J came I can't say; but there's beei: nobody iiere since; nor a. 
living soul, except one of the two old ravens that live in tb; so 
trees there. He enine, old boy, and sw-iing him self backwards 
and.forwards on his feet, putting down his head, and croukiii!.; 
as if he had got hold of a .shec]). 1 thought it boded no good 
to the old north-country ram, that has been ailing like for the 
last week; but he seems better to-day. No, Master ('.'Iiarles, 
not a living soul but the old raven.” 

So tar satisfied, (.'iiarles walked hack to Mr. Hriosen, whom 
he Ibund engaged in the *!inuinne and rational sport of pelt- 
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ing a lizard to death, which hi^ad found sunnin" itselt 
amongst the storihs. He left off,.^wever, as Charles Tyrrell 
approached, and said— 

*' This is very odd, Charles: i%,pear a quarter past the hour. 
Do you think this can be a idljfefeather, mj' hoy? We must 
give ’em a little more time, Mtiwercr; watches may differ, and 
though mine goes well, yet it may he foimd at fault when 
compared n-ith one regul^lted by observation taken from the 

deck of his majesty’s revenue cutter, the-. What is she 

called, Charles?’’ 

“I am sure I do not know,” answered Charles TjTrell; 
“ but I think 1 see somebody coming along the further ])art ot 
that road. Oh! yes, it is certainly. I saw him pas.s the trees.” 

Mr. Driesen now looked, and anxiously; but in a moment 
after, he smd— 

‘‘ That’s hut a single person, and looks to me too little for a 
m.iii. It’s a hoy, Charles, it’s a l)oy. lie’s m.aldng straight 
tor the hill, however; perhaps they’\c sent him on to say they 
are coming.” 

They’ watched the person who approached, and whom they 
could phaiiily' distiiiguisl! to be a hoy of no very great age, a--' 
he fame along the road to the hill, and then mounted directiy 
towards them. He was soon, however, seen to be a more 
country lad in a smock frock, and hir. Driesen conchiding 
that he was one of the shcpherd’B.sQps, or something n!' that 
kind, was turning aw.ay when the ymnth tAiqe up and stared 
inquiringly. first at him and (hen .at Charles. 

“ Are you one of the gentlemen 1 was to lind r.pon the 
hill?” said tlic lay. addressing the Latter. 

“I really do not know,” replied Ciiarlcs Tyrrell. ‘‘Pray 
wh.o told you you would lind anyhody iiereV" 

'i’hiit f can't tell either," replied the boy; “ hut he looked 
like a sea captain.” 

“ What is that yoT-'vc got in your hand, my man?” said Mr. 
Driesen; ” 1 dare say it is for us; lot me look at if;” and with¬ 
out ceremony he took from the rclnctaut hands of the hoy a 

note, whicli he found to he directed to - Tyrrell, K.sq. 

‘‘There, ( liarles, there!” continued Mr. Drie.sen, “that's lor 
y(>’i. Let t!s iiear what all this is about.” 

(harles took the note, which was wafered, ar.d opened it, 
when lie ibiind written within, in a hasty and nearly illegible 
manner— 

Sir —T 'em r.nrrv to inlomi you. Hint unc-Npi’Ctod events will 
prevent my Irieiul l.ientenarit Hargrave from civing youthemeet- 
iiig proposed lOr this morning. I have not time to explain thi.s 
niatter I'lirtlicr: hut luive oidy to .aiH tliat you will hear either from 
him or me in a I'eiv da.v.", and tiiat I uni.' .sir. your most obedient 
servant. &e. .y-r. 
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“ White feather! Chari said Jlr. Drics^n. ‘‘White fca- 
liiier, 110 doubt of it! have done witii the matter. 

If tlie fellow conies in yoiil • aiijaiu, horsewhi]) him. that’s 
all: but don't suffer yours Jie tempted to meet him .any 
more. iSmnetimes these c( fellows, alter bangin'; back 
for a time, screw themselves! [behave like gentlemen, hut 
you are not to be trifled witll ": a seoiindrel. You have 
Kcjit your engagement, and jkoiir time, and that’s quite 

enough. Hark you, my im \ontinucd. turning to the 
boj’, “what did tkey give yc Riging this note?’’ 

“They gave me a shillingj . the boy. 

“ Give it to me,” said Mr. pricsen.'t “ There’s half a crown 
lor you instead. Now I wan | you to qo two things. If ever 
you meet that gentleman aga . tell hint: it would not pass cur¬ 
rent, and so you had the hro||d arrow ^taiiqied u]) ni it; and, 
here, take this mahogany casjl. and walk on heforc ns to that 
house that you see in tl'ie p#k beyond thtjrecs there. M’c 
tre dose behind yon; but t;«e no notic^qr^s^. (.^se to one 
of flic servants, and tell hji]f to put itiK -Sir. lTnll*icu's room ; 
J!r. Dricsen’s 

The boy jmJl^lWRn'roufctl&^lirhis h:ur and J.Qok tU'o pis¬ 
tol-case; and^riesen, luripigTo Charles, kaMTie Wiiy-ijornc- 
Ward. sayin;^‘('omc-, Cindies, come!lias giy&Miic 
an ;x]ipetite, and I don’t thmk iUbisJ^^i yours :i,.v ;n'. 
fiOmething has fd^n|ljp(j|j|4dl^l!TOiiach of y^)^u■ (ulver^Ky' 
Rceniingly. ^UpP^roaStl coax-Mrs. Housekeeper tonad^ 
me a_i up -ol’W>iod;Ue, for it wants an hour and a half io thq 
breakfast time yet, and I siiould iie starved if J were to wait 
so long.” 

Charles, determined lie would do so liken ise, and they :ic- 
cordiiigly returned to the Iiousc with a more rapiil p;iee than 
that with wtiich they iiad left it. 

When there, Charles Tyrrell destroyed the notes tiuit he 
had written, and the whole ))artv met ;it breakliist, he liaving 
once more prepared to set out for OxHird iminediutely alter. 
.Sir Franeis, in reality ashamed of what had taken place the 
day before, hut Ibrcing down tile tiiroat of his own conseicncc 
a persuasion tliat he had been very much ill-lrcatcd by his 
son, enshrouded himsglf in sullen dignity, read the newspaper, 
and scarcely sjxiko to any one. Lady Tyrrell was present, hut 
sad at her son’s dciiartnre, ;ind the Inirden of conversation de¬ 
volved upon 31r. L'rie.sc‘ii, who, to do him liut justice, horc it 
lij) stoutly. 

When breakfast was over, t 'barlcs ordered his packages to 
be taken down to the lodge, and hade his mother farewell. 
Lady Tyrrell melted info tears, and retired immediately into 
bar own room. .Sir Francis shook hands with his son, wished 
;jhim good-hyc, and returned to his newspaper again. Mr. 
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CHAPTEBim 

“Kella strada della Licatia vi ^na chicsetta mal fomitaf 
ove suole annidarsi nno dei romS girovagi, ed anni sono vi 
abitava uRo di barba e pelo rossolche si procacciava il vittn 
colic spontanee limosine de* passKgieri, conforme a tutti i 
suoi antecessori. Teneva egli un <Sne addestrato in maniera 
che ad i^cenno quasiindi8cemibil«inve.stiva con gran furiai 
passaggien^e ad un aitro cenijOffac^^fa mille ossequiosi atteg- 
giamenti e gihocarclli.” 

---Aaj^jjdjjmjiprthy old friend, the Canon Joseph Rccupero/ 
and therein he afforded an excellent-allegory, representing in 
faint colours the paS5^ >aof a violent and irritable man, which 
“at the slightest si^,TIhjieR!B«|^e in fact to an} but his own 
eyes and to the feelings thntSracts iiiponi now" rise into un¬ 
provoked aggression, now sink into ex%genllfcd affection. 

Ere Charles Tyrrell had been much more than a month at 
Oxford, he received a letter from his father, commanding him 
inperatively to return to Ilarbury Park, witliout assigning 
the slightest reason or motive whatever for the conduct he 
thus pursued. On finst reading the letter, Charles was in¬ 
clined—and what young mind is not so inclined—to give way 
to hope, to imagine that the purpose of his father was, as Mr. 
Bricsen had prognosticated, to propose to him that union 
which he desired more than any other thing on earth; to offer 
to him all that he thouglit necessary to render him as happy 
as he conceived it possible for a buinan being to be. 

But when he came again to examine his , father’s letter, to 
weigh the words and examine the expressions with accuracy, 
he found that there was an acerbity, a bitterness, a mysterious- 
ncss about the wliole com[)osit}on, which made him judge that 
the cloud would bear storm and tempest rather than genial 
and refreshing showers. 

Some difficulties, of course, arose in regird to his quitting 
Oxford so soon after the commencement of the term; but these 
were speedily obviated, and merely announcing his obedience 
beforehand, he set-out for Harbury Park. * 

We must notice, however, before vre touch tipen ttie cventa 
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which took place after his renw^, the circomstances which 
BOW surrounded the society wjfth be bad left behind him. 
Lady Tyrrell had been lata^&nfaappy than ever, and had 
had more cause for unhappjS|»dbr Sir Francis Tyrrell not 
havinjr wished his son to g cliHP d irritated at bis going, had 
vented a great part of that iqPIlion which he had not thought 
fit to display towards Charlll hmself, upon those who were 
nearest to him during his son's dl^rice. 

Lady Tyrrell wjs ot course thij» first that suffered. She 
herself, however, could retire lorher own bed-room, and let 
the storm blow by. Bat the very absence of the person on 
whom Sir Francis thought that his anger might be most justly 
expended, increased his irritation in a high degree, and kept 
him in the state of an avalanche ready to descend, but sta 3 'ed 
hy some trifling impediment which only rendered th'^' accumu¬ 
lation greater. 

It unfortunately so happened also, that no one would give 
him any cause for offence: that the servants ran like lightning 
to obey his orders, that the horses themselves seemed to be 
more tractable and easy under the consciousness of an im¬ 
pending catastrophe, and that Mr. Dricsen, with extraordinary 
skill and forethought, avoide<l the slightest occasion of offence, 
though he did not fail to launch the little biting sarcasms 
which, by showing him constantly prepared to assail others, 
feuded not a little to guard him assault. 

Through a long life, as we have said. Sir Francis and Mr. 
Driesen had never quarrelled, and Sir Francis had generated 
in himself a sort of aftoctionate regard towards Drieseu, which 
without res])ect or esteem, or any of those qualities that seemed 
requisite to render regard permanent, had outlived ni.any 
trials, and rather increased than diminished. It is tnie that 
Mr. Driesen was under some pecuniary obligations to Sir 
Francis Tyrrell, and Sir Francis was too generous in regard to 
such transactions not to feel that such a circumstance ought to 
act as a check and control upon him. This was, indeed, the 
only kind of restraint he knew, and it is but jtislicc to point it 
out, and to say that on many occasions it acted as a harrier, 
when, had it not been for tl;at, his wrath might have poured 
forth upon his friend as well as upon his wife or son. As very 
rarely happens, indeed, the existence of peciiuiary obligations 
bad given permanence to the frienclship of two men of dis¬ 
similar characters and of no very steadfast religious principles. 

These causes still e.xiste;! to iiroveiit anytliing like a rupture 
between Sir Francis Tyrrell and his friend; but in the course 
of that month a change had conic over Mr. Dricsen which was 
sufficiently remarkahlc to attract the attention of Sir Francis 
himself. He had become gloomy, melaiicliolj'; had not taken 
pleasure in liis books, but been thoughtful in conversation} 
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and had not seemed to view all thingyn that quiet and amus» 
ing light which he had been accusSmed to do. Sir Francis 
saw that such was the case, and asaMiad remarked a similar 
change in his friend once before, ai^^||lflscoTered what was 
the cause, he divined it easily at .lHH ^ and said one morn¬ 
ing when they were alone, “Dri|||Wyou have been specu¬ 
lating and have been unsucce$sfaj9Esce it in the sharpness 
of your nose. You’ll have to comi^fcne soon, I am sure, so 
you had better do so as soon as poa||||^ ' 

Mr. Driesen tamed upon his hq^H||Utling a few Imrs of 
a French song, and without reply, ^pcl|k)ut of the room. 

“There goes a proud man who apIFam pride!” muttered 
Sir Francis Tyrrell to himself, and mUing himself su’perior to 
Mr. l>rie<}pn for the moment, which was pleasant to him, as 
he did not do so in general, he too whistled the same air, and 
proceeded to other matters. 

During that month, it is but fair to say—espeeially when 
we are speaking of a person of Avhom we are not very'fond— 
that Mr. Driesen laboured assiduously in all the intricate 
paths which his spirit was fond of following, to induce Sir 
Francis Tyrrell to hurry forward whatever measures ho pro¬ 
posed for the purpose of uniting his son Oluirles to Lucy 
JOfiingham. But whether it was that knuethiiig had occurred 
to open the eyes of Sir Francis himself to the real fceling.s of 
Charles and Lucy towards each other, or whether it was that 
Mr. Driesen, with all his skill, suffered his object to be too 
pierceptiblc, vSir Francis resisted in a manner whicli had not 
been ex]>ected, and at the end of the month the matter was 
no furtlier advanced than at the beginning. 

Mr. Driesen wa.s somewhat puzzled, and as he had some¬ 
times found it an excellent plan with Sir Francis to let things 
alone, and as he expressed it, to sulJ'er his cajnaccs to r.ack 
themselves clear, he gave up all allusions to the subject, in 
the end, and even when Sir Francis himself approached it, 
avoided it as much as poasilile. At the saine time he wont 
down to the old manor-house as often as he had a docent 
e.vcuse fiir so doing, and one day laughingly said to Sir 
Friuxis Tyrrell, “’I’mi my word, 1 think if Lucy roaches the 
liboral'agc of one-aud-twenty without being married. 1 shall 
propose '.#hcr myself! Her fortune would stop many a gap 
for the time h'ellt'gt and she’d make a beautiful widow some 
eight or ten j'c.ars hence." 

“Do you intend to live eight or ten years, Driesen ?’’ said 
Sir Francis Tyrrell. 

“ I’ll bet you any money I live longer than you,” replied 
Mr. Driesen. 

“ Wdiat itiiike.s yon think so?" said Sir Francis, sharply. 

“ IVliy," replied Mr. Driesen, “ wc are like two 'vwefl* 
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'.jiiinhihg R racci We are much about the same age, Tyrrell; 
,::«X'OfiF, eh? Much aBiji it in bone and substance; but you 
eury weight, Tyrrell, i^Kl don’t. You’ve a wife, Mid a son, 
imd an estate, and|ym^ftnmcr; and I’m wifeless, childless, 
penniless, and pleasPlHB I’ll bet you what you like, as I 
eaid, that I live longs^Kn you. Come, Twell, will you 
have it for five thousat^Bol money, and say done? ’Pon my 
noul it would be a gre^Bomfort to me; and you might ^e 
whenever you liked fij^Bat matter!” 

‘‘1 won’t run ygl^Biard as that., fliieien.” replied Sir 
Francis, with a giw^He; aadaf0mt immediately after, a 
heavy frown gath^Kl^Kn Imp^nrow, while he added: “I’ll 
tell you what, DrKeJBj^^c likely to come in for some¬ 
thing better than of; for on my soul, as a gentle¬ 

man and a man of liol^r, if what I’ve heard yerferday and 
to-day be true, I’ll lew you every farthing that I can leave 
. away, and cut that unuAerving boy as close down a^ the law 
will let me.” f ' 

Mr. Itriesen stared, ;• well he might; for Sir Francis had 
been, as \isiial when his was absent, particularly affectionate 
in his mention of him sinte Charles had gone to Oxford; and not 
«ne single word had been said up to that moment which could 
afford, even to hisiitfhftteting sagacity, just cause to imagine 
that Sir FraiWis Twrell had discovered any new cause for 
oflcnce in his son. ^^^id has Mr. Driesen in all hi^oalcula- 
tions; and one oMii# motes of proceeding, wag instantly 
to sufer a vivid iinaAatian to produce every possible and 
probable cause for a^ mysterious circumstance which pre¬ 
sented itself, and th#n to apply to his judgment, seldom 
found wanting in accuracy, to select the most probable from 
■all the causes thus prclduced. 

Thus, in the present instance, he thought, “ Charles has 
been kicking this youi^ Hargrave at Oxford; he has refused 
to fight him according to my advice; he has written to Lucy 
Bfiingham to tell her he is in love with her, or he has writtepf 
to his father'to tell'him the same thing; or else he has gj< 
Mmself into some devilish scrape by his fiery temper, wmKi 
his father, of course/will never forgive, being so laithlKke 
himself. "Well, if the old gentleman do hut keep Mirword, 
«nd adhere to his resolution, which he is veryjMe^ to do, 
It will deliver me from many a difficuJjjMagHJfwhich I don’t 
«ee my way. Howpver, I must dSTm^est at present to en- 
■deavour to persuade him not to do the very thing that would 
he the most beneficial to me; in the first place, because I 
really do not want to injure the boy, and in the next place, 
hecaase that’s the very way to make Sir Francis adhere to his 
•resolution, if the youth is really in the wrong.” 

•; Acting accordingly upon this detdhnination, Mr. Drlesen 
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applied himself, m the first place, to learn fom Sir Fraaein 
Tyrrell what was the cause of this sudden 9 of indignatihti 
with his son. For a time, the barret was u^mmunfcatire; 
but by one means or another, Dri®n worm»out of him the*, 
fact that Charles lyrrell had bSBkngsgeAn a duel with! 
yotms H&r^are, and that the mwe busin A between him ■ 
and their fair neighbour at the mahor-house tms known. Mr. 
Driesen, however, could arrive at notliinamore; &r Sir 
Francis did not, and would not sTOcify f*o® whom he had 
received his information. Kor did huiims^lf seem to feel 
quite sure of the fhcis, or to know theMrtociinars. 

Ilis friend, then, in pursuance of l^resoldtion, set hard to 
work to convince him, that even twhg it for granted, that 
the whole was true which he had hwd, he ought to overlook 
Lis son’s Tault, promote his marri^, and ^plaud the duel. 
In the first place, however, he fmnd Sir Francis Tj'rrell’a 
whole opinions in regard to duejKig, suddwly, but not the 
less completely changed. He MB on forn^r occasions de¬ 
clared a thi usand times, that SMting duel?: was one of the 
greatest modern improvcmentnthat it wis vcrj' true the 
bravest men of antiquity knew iXhing of sqph a practice; but 
he added, it wa||jSimply becausnuch a thing as'a geutlemim 
was theu uninvented; that the Acovery of/fhat bipcp! required 
duelling as a natural conseque^; and tlA^StrWas absolutely 
necessary, as society was consmuted a^..j^sent, to have the 
means of holding something mpeJhaJttli* mere law over the 
heads of personages who mighJ^dJe inclinj^ to forget civility. 

Now, however, he wasjs^ger on the contrary side of the 
question, and advocjtetfDoldly all the adverse arguments. 
Huclling wasstupidyaiid absurd practice that it was 
possibh^ift-cfinceivc. The ipan who called another out, as 
jS!eH'“3ruic man who received such a call, was nine times out 
of ten an arrant coward. ^Jme very principle of the mattet 
was cowardly as well as ab/urd, and, he h^ hoped, be said, 
that Ins son would uot havf shown htoself to be so great and 
lamentable a fool. 

As Sir Francis had nevA been fiuiious for his consistency, 
Mr. Driesen did not attest to throw in his teeth, otherwise 
than by a slight sneer, pis former opinions upon the same 
subject; but in regard t^ Lucy Effingham, he minted out to 
Sir Francis tliat he had really no right to compuin of his son 
falling in love with so l>eautiful a person, when he nimself had 
brought them together for the very purpose. 

In answer to this. Sir Francis Tyrrell said, grinning at him 
all the time with a degree of spiiet'ul scorn— 

“ Now, you think that a very excellent argument, Driesen, 
don’t yon, and you call yourself a philosopher and a logician? 
What right have you to suppose that I am angry with him for 
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iaUi&g in love jrith Lucy Effingham? I am not angry OTth 
liim for that in4be least. 1 think it quite natural, and what 
1 expected and,^8hed; but what I expected and wished also 
was, that iny ste should make me, in the first instance, ac¬ 
quainted with his intentions and purpose, and not dandestinely 
seek the hand ofk person whom ^ might have obtained openly 
and straightforwardly; but opemiess and straightforwardness 
wee not a part of his character, ak, to hia ficther at least; and 
Ms father will teaoji him that he is not to be contemned and 
made a fool of with impunity. He shall learn better, whether 
he likes it or not;hn^thongh the lesson may be a painful one 
to infiiet or to receivei^Z shall not hesitate to mve it. And 
now, Driesen, I will t^,you something more,” ne continued. 
“ Do not let me hear anjtoore of these arguments, for I know 
you are reasoning against wur own conviction, by doing which 
you will not serve my son*t all, and may make an unpleasant 
difference towards yourself’ 

“I wasn’t reasoning agAst my conviction, Tyrrell,” said 
Mr. Driesen, grinning at hi* in return; “but I was certainly 
reasoning against my own inSrest, wMch is what a man seldom 
does ill tlie world, let me tfc you. However, henceforth I 
shall hold my tongue upon tl» subject. H yoj| choose to leave 
Tour money away from your I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
nave it as well as another; aad to tell you the truth, if you 
thought fit to do so, and could manage to die within a rational 
time, thirty or forty thousand pounds would be very conve¬ 
nient; as indeed a less sum would, for that rascal, Swearum, 
has called in his mortgage, and threatens to foreclose. lie 
teUs me, too, he could arrest me for interest if he liked, and I 
rather suspect that he tells me true.” 

He shan’t do that, Driesen! He shan’t do that!” replied 
Sir Francis, who was as we have said, a really generous man 
in regard to pecuniary matters. “ But I wiU go down directly 
to the manor,” he continued, “• and ascertain what truth there 
is in the news 1 liave heard. Ihave sentfor the young scoun¬ 
drel home already, though 1 dare say he is, by this time, ex¬ 
pelled from the university for this glorious beginning of life 
which be chooses to make.” 


Mr. Driesen did not reply, for it was evident lhat in Sir 
Francis Tyrrell’s state of mind at the moment, no argument 
would be effectual. He saw him take his hat and gloves and 
set out for the manor, with the appearance of cool indifterence 
which he usually put on; then, tating up a book, he stretched 
his legs over the back of one of the chairs, as if not one 
word of importance had been said during the morning. ■ 
When Sir Francis was fairly out of the house, however, Mr. 
jPiiesen laid down the book, raised himself, and took two or 
mree slow turns un and down the room, with his head bent 
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forwiuu, wiu uis eyes fixed upon tLe carpet. Bito the exact 
nature of his thotights we shdl not inquire. It may be suffi¬ 
cient to give some of the broken sentences in which, as was 
very eontdion with him, he commented aloud upon what was 
passing in his mind. 

“Why should I care?” he said; “why should I care? Bet¬ 
ter that I should have it than any one else; it would put me 
at ease for the rest of my life, and deliver me from the vile 
bondage of debts and embarrassment. I can but use it while 
I live, and give it hack to the boy at my death: all the better 
for him, too, not to have so much at first; and I know the 
devilish determinatiim of this maddest of a mad family; if he 
does not leave it to me, he’ll leave it to somebody else. Ton 
my soul! it’s a lucky thing that he can’t communicate the dis¬ 
ease like & mad dog hy the bite, for he’s very u cll inclined to 
bite everybody he meets with. What a rabid race we should 
have! 1 shall get myself bitten some day; but if ever ue do 
come to that, I think he’ll meet with his match. Now, he’ll 
tease poor klrs. Effingham’s soul out before he comes up. I 
often tliink it w'ould he a good thing if some of those on whom 
he vents his ill-nature were to imitate the worthy man they 
hanged for knocking his ancestor’s brains out 5vith an axe.” 

Thus reasoned Mr. Driesen with himself; and having at 
length settled the whole matter, in his own mind, he resumed 
his book, threw his legs again over the sclf-sarae chair which ■ 
had supported them before, and was still deep in his studieft 
when Sir Francis returned. Mr. Driesen very evidently heard 
by his step, and hy the manner in which he threw down the 
hat he had worn, with an echoing emptiness, amongst half-a- 
dozen others strewed on a table placed in the hall to.sreceive 
them, that his violent mood was anything but ^ifhiuished. 
Mr. Driesen, however, took no notice, but went on with hb 
book, and Sir Francis, after taking a turn round the room, 
paused and .said; “It’s all true, Driesen, and more.” 

“ Is it?” said Mr. Driesen, and went on reading. 

“ Come, Driesen, listen to me!” exclaimed Sir Francis, “or 
it may be worse for you. I have determined that I will do 
what 1 said, and put the will in his hantls the first thing I do 
on his arrival.” 

“Wait till to-morrow,” said Mr. Driesen, looking up. 
“Wait till to-inorrow', and I’m sure you’ll change your mind.” 

Sir Francis Tyrrell stamped his foot, exclaiming, with a 
hlasphenious oatli, “Never, Driesen, never! Tlie boy has 
not only put no confidence in his lather, in regard to a matter 
where he knew that father would have promoted his wishes, 
but h:i3 gone and'prevailed upon Mrs. Effingham to he silent 
about the w’hole transaction; reprcsentiiq; to her, I am sure, 
though she does not say so, that Sir Francis Tyrrell is a weak. 
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«mrenson<Ale, foolish, {passionate man. Now, Driesen, ^ou 
hare studied the kw; will jjfou draw the will, oi will you not?” 

“Oh! I will draw the will,” replied Mr. Driesen, “and take 
my fee, too; and I’ll tell you what, Tyrrell, if yon intend to 
qiske'iue benefit by it, you must write it all over in your own 
hand after I’ve drawn it, for of course it would be unpleasant 
to have-” 

“ Oh! you draw it up, and I will write it over,” replied Sir 
iFrancis; “there, t^ke that sheet of paper, and now listen.” 

And he proceeded to dictate a sort of codicil to his former 
will by which he revoked the bequest of everything that he 
had left to his son, leaving the entailed estates as bare as pos¬ 
sible. He then went on and specified in detail what he left to 
Mr. Driesen. That gentleman put the whole into legal form 
as briefly as possible, and Sir Francis sitting down Copied the 
document on a sheet of paper, tore the other copy into small 
pieces, and then ringing the bell, called up a sufficient number 
of servants as witnesses, with whose attestations he signed and 
sealed the paper. As soon as they were gone, he tWw the 
paper over to Mr. Driesen, saying, “ There!” 

But Mr. Driesen pushed it back again, replying in the 
same laconic style, “ Keep it yourself. I’ll have nothing to do 
with it.” 

Sir Francis Tyrrell made no rejoinder, but took it up, opened 
a drawer in the Ubraiy table, put it therein, shut the drawer, 
locked it, and left the room, apparently well satisfied with 
what he had done. 

“ There’s a nice father!” said Mr. Driesen, when Sir Francis 
departed; “a very nice father, indeed! I may ivell thank my 
stars that I can never have such a one at my time of life.” 

But after grinning for a moment at his own jest, dee{)er 
thoughts took possession of him, and when he remembered all 
that Sir Francis had left him by that will, strange and con¬ 
flicting sensations took possession of his heart. He had never 

E osscssed more than a very moderate income, and that income 
e had contrived gradually to diminish very grcatlj'; but now 
there was before him the prospect of possesinng not thirty or 
forty thousand pounds as he had anticipated, but between six 
and seven thousand a-year. 

We shall follow, in regard to his thoughts on this occasion, 
the same course that we followed on his meditatioiis when Sir 
Francis had left him before, though in the present instance he 
uttered but one sentence. That sentence, however, was quite 
suflicieiit to show to an inquiring mind some portion of all that 
was passing in his thoughts. He remained standing tiir many 
minutes with his hands clasped one over the other, and at 
length he .said, turning upon his heel to go to his own room, 
’Fon my honour, I do think there is such a thing as a Devil!” 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

We will now follow Sir Francis Tyrrell, as, with his passions 
all .excited, he went out into the park, and wandered on, lash¬ 
ing himself into but the greater fury by the scourge of his own 
bitter thoughts. When uninfluenced by extraneous drcum- 
stances, a man’s mood at the time will almost always lead him 
to seek that peculiar scenery in the external world which har- 
monises with the state of the world in his own heart. Cheer- 
iulness will affect the sunshine, gloom the shade, and Sir 
Francis Tyrrell naturally turned his steps to a part of the 
wood where a nmnber of old gnarled o^s, with fough and 
rugged codtortioiis, spread a deep shadow over various parts 
of the ground, as uneven and wild-looking as themselves. 

. lie advanced towards it musing and pondering, biting his 
lip and knitting his brow, till he was suddenly aroused by the 
sound of a shot fired at some distance. The shooting season 
ha<l by this time commenced, and there were undoubtedly a 
great nmuber of poacjhers abroad; but the gun had evidently 
been fired afar off, and if he had thought for a moment, he 
would have seen that it must have been beyond the precincts 
of his wood, aud very likely bejmnd the bounds of the manor 
itself. His own gamekeepers, too, were out in all directions, 
and if the shot was fired on the estate at all, it was most likely 
by one of them. 

Sir Francis Tyrrell, however, was at that moment in no 
mood to give calm consideration to anything. He felt quite 
sure that it was the gnu of a poacher which had been dis¬ 
charged. He believed that it was within the limits of the 
wood itself, and he was preparing a tremendous j)assion against 
the indolence and inactivity of his gamekeepers, when he sud¬ 
denly saw through the trees, at a great di.stance, something 
wliich looked like a smock-frock. He instantly hastened 
towards it, becoming more and more convinced, at every 
step, that it was a countryman with a gun in his hand ; but 
to his surprise this daring intruder did not seem to avoid him; 
and on a nearer approacti, the gun transformed itself into a 
thick stick, and the man was found to be a respectable old 
man from the coast, hale and strong, indeed, but upwards of 
seventy years of age. 

He advanced direct, as I have said, towards Sir Francis 
Tyrrell, looking him in the face, and pulling off his hat with 
a respectful how. The baronet remembered to have seen lum 
somewhere before, but could not tell where. He was im¬ 
patient because he did not recollect at once; he was impa¬ 
tient because the mau had not ratified him by turning out a 
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poacher; and he was impatient because he stood respectfully' 
in the middle of the way, waiting till Sir Francis began with¬ 
out announcing his own business at once. 

“What do you want? What do you want?” he exclaiined 
at length; “why the de^ don’t you speak, and not stand 
bowing there?” ♦ 

“ Why, I made bold, your htmour,” replied the country¬ 
man, “ to come up to speak to your honour about my poor 
boy of a son, who was sent to prison, your honour, and I 
thought-” ■ 

“^d who the devil is your son?” demanded' Sir Francis. 
“How can I tell who your scm is, unless you tell me his 
name? Do you suppose I am to know every old man’s son 
?■" the coiAtry?" 

“No, sir, no!” replied the old man; “that would be a hard 
job, indeed, as you sot; but I thou^t, mayhap, you might 
luiow my poor boy, John Smithson, who was sent to jail 
some time ago, with the smugglers. I thought you might 
recollect him, mayhap. Mid me too, seeing that I used alwaj-s 
to serve the house with fish in your father’s time; ay, those 
were pleasant days!” , . 

There are some people who might hOTe been in a degree 
moved by this appeal. There are some peojde who might 
have smiled at it; and there are a great number who would 
quietly and reasonably have told the old man, that his son 
being committed to jail, notliing could be done for him bj- the 
magistrate, but to leave him there to take his trial. Few, 
very few, are there, on the contrary, who would have acted 
as Sir Francis Tyrrell acted. He flew into a violent aud most 
outrageous passion. He called the old fisherman a thousand 
times a fool and an idiot; told him, not that he could not do 
anything for his son, but that he would not ; and added a hope 
that he might be transported at least, as the law was weak 
enough not to hang the robbers of the public revenue, though 
it hanged those who took a few dhUlings on the highway. 

The old man listened at first with surprise, and then with 
evident indignation; but he did not follow the bad exanqile 
of the gentleman with whom he conversed, but pve way 
to no passion, retorted upon the baronet none of hi;; abusive 
language, but only repiira firom time to time, “Well, that is 
a hard word! I didn’t think to hear that, howsoever, at my 
time of life!” 

Still, however. Sir Francis Tyrrell went on, and we have 
already remarked that he was eloquent upon such occasions; 
but be did not succeed in disturbing the tranquillity with 
which the old man listened to him, and of course became but 
the more angry at such being the case. He ended an oration 
' which would have done honour to a Xantippe, by bidding the 
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old man get out Ms ^k, and neyer show his face there 
again, otherwise iie would order the servants, to horsewhip 
him. 

The old man instantly put on his hat, and grasped his cud¬ 
gel firmly while he replied: “I should be sorry to see any 

g entleman so disgrace himself by giving such an order as your 
onour mentions, and still sorrier to see any of your pow¬ 
dered vallys attempt to 'execute it; for I think, though I be 
past seventy, I could manage to thrash two*or three of them: 
master, and ||en, and aU.” 

This still fiirther excited Sir Francis Tyrrell’s indignation; 
and though the old man began to move off as soon as he had 
delivered himself of Me oration, the baronet continued to load 
Mm with abuse, finding no end to his copious vocabulary t * 
harsh nanJes, till he was suddenly Surprised by sebing old 
Smithson stop and turn short round upmr Mm. The old man 
used no threatening attitude, and nothing on his countenance 
marked his anger, but the gathering together of his heavy 
white eyebrows as he marched straight up to the baronet. 

“TU tell yon what, Sir Francis," he said, “you’re a pas- 
aonate man, and a bad man; and if all be true tnat’s sad, you 
treat your own lady and your son as bad as every one else. 
Yon’lJ repent all this some day when you can’t mend it. Ton’ll 
repent it, I say: I’m thinking God has tried you long enough, 
and it’s time you should be taken away. Eemember, there’s 
been more than one of your kidney has had Ms bzaiue Iniocked 
out, and what has happened to another may happen to you^ 
So now good morning to yon, master! If the boy must stay 
in prison, he must: that’s all.” 

Thus saying, he turned on Ms heel, and left Sir Francis 
Tyrrell in a state of bewildered fury that it is impossible to 
describe. He had not sufficient command over himself to re¬ 
frain from yieldir^ to the most lamentable display of impotent 
rage. He shook his clenched fists together in the air; he 
stamped upon the ground; he ahnost foamed at the mouth; 
he cursed and he blasphemed aloud; and to crown all, with 
an extravagAce of horror that almost r'.:iched the ludicrous, 
he declared that he wished they would n under him that they 
might be hanged afterwards. Scarcely tredible as this may 
seem, it was none the less true; and for the moment, to sndtt 
a height was Ms vindictive rage carried, that he did really and 
sincerely feel what he said. 

TMs adventure, as may naturally be supposed, did not tend 
to soften or sweeten the mood of Sir Francis Tyrrell, and he 
returned to his own abode more full of anger and violence 
than ever. ’ He sought lor somebody to vent his irritated 
feelings upon; and it is not improbable, lUat if Mr. Driesen 
had met him at that moment, he would have quarrelled even 
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■wMi him, though, as wc have thrice before remarked, they 
had lived in constant acquaintanceship through a loi^ lire 
without &e violent paaaons of the one, or the utter want ot 
prmiaple of the other, ever ending in a serious dispute be- 
tmen them. 

, B 80 happened, however, that Mr. Driesen was invariably 
out of the way when Sir Francis Tyrrell’s wrath was excited 
to such a pitch as to be in absolute n’eed of some outlet, and 
by this fortimate dircumstamse, as well as others, that worthy 
gentleman had uniformly contrived to keep well with his 
mend. Mr. Driesen then had, as usual, gone mrth to walk, 
aud as the necessity was strong upon him, Sir Francis strode 
up stairs and sought the apartments of his tmliappy wife. She 
had no means of escape; and the moment she beheld him she 
read uwn the dark and troubled page of bis coudtcnancc, a 
page ^^ch she had studied with grief and agony for many a 
year, that some new suffering, some still greater aggravation 
of sorrow was in store for her. 

But there is a pitch at which endurance ends, and where 
the most timid and the most gentle must resist. That point 
wa.s reached between Lady '.Ityrrell and her husband. She 
had long contemplated taking a step which would dccide hcr 
fate for the future; and the instant she beheld the dark and 
lowering brow of her husband, she nerved all her energies; 
she prepared her mind with the recollection of all the past, in 
order to fulfil the resolution she had taken. She felt that to 
live with Sir Francis IVrrell longer, was to live a living death. 
Her son had now reached the period of manhood, for a very 
few days would see him of age. It was as desirable for him 
as for her, that he should have another home open to him, 
where he might hope for peace and tranquillity; aud every 
thought strengthened her determination, and gave her vigoim 
and force to carry it into execution. Had anything been want¬ 
ing, the words with which Sir Francis Tyrrell o])ened their 
interview would have been sufficient to render that resolution 
irrevocable. 

“ I intrude upon your privacy, madam,” he Said, “ for the 
purpose of informing you, that 1 have been made aware of the 
conduct which ray* son Charles—doubtless under your wise 
consent, approbation, and direction—has thought fit to pursue 
towards Miss Effingham; and I wish you to know, aud fully 
understand the consequences which such conduct produces.” 

“ 1 am really unaware, sir,” replied Lady Tyrrell, ‘‘of what 
you allude to. I hope and believe that Chai-les would do 
nothing fowiffds Lucy Effingham which could at all merit his 
lather’s displeasure.” 

“Doubtless, madam!” replied Sir Francis, “you are won¬ 
derfully innocent and ignorant; but you will excuse my feel- 
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bi 0 a difficulty in beliering your son has acted in fhatmantier 
mthout your approbation and consent. I therefore shall certf 
tainly look upon you as’ain accessary in this business; and as 
you nave enjoyed the satisfaction of teaching your son through 
life, the wise and just lesson of despidng his father and refiisi 
ing him all confidence, it is but right that you should be made 
aware of the fruits which such lessons produce.^’ 

Lady Tyrrell rose from her chair with a look which Sir 
Francis Tyrrell had never seen her assume*before, 

“ One word, Sir Francis Tyrrell,” she said, “before you 
proceed farther. You accuse me now, as you have often pre¬ 
viously done, of things in regard to wMch I am perfectly 
innocent and ignorant, I have never taught your son to dis¬ 
obey you, ^hongh your own conduct may nave taught him not 
to respect you, and may have alienated the affdfction of a son 
full of strong feelings, as it has alienated the affection of a 
wife, who might have been taught to love you dearly. More 
than twentj'-two years of my life have been sacrificed to you: 
my health, my happiness, my comfort, my youth have been 
blasted and destroyed by the iU-fated connection which united 
me to you. For my son’s sake I have endured till now; but 
I will endure no longer; and 1 now tell you. Sir Francis Tyr¬ 
rell, that this must be the last altercatm between us, for it 
is high time that we should separate.” 

Sir Francis Tyrrell was certainly struck and surprised, for 
thb determination was not at, all what he had expected from a 
woman whom he fancied to be habitually his slave; but still 
there was far too much pride in his nature to suffer him to 
show the slightest disappointment or regret. On the contrary, 
he determined to puiush and embitter on act that he could 
not prevent. 

“Just as you please, madam!’’ he replied. “It is an ar¬ 
rangement I nave long desired and coveted myself; but I too. 
have been restrained by consideration for my son, and should 
have proposed such a thing some sixteen or seventeen years 
ago, had I not apprehended that I might thereby have cast 
some doubts upon his legitimacy.” 

Lady Tyrrell gazed at him for a moment as if utterly con¬ 
founded and bevmdered by astonishment and horror. She 
knew by sad experience that there were few points of malig¬ 
nity to which passion would not carry Sir Francis Tyrrell m 
his more violent moods; but pime as light in every-word and 
thought and action, she bad not believed that even human 
malignity itself would have dared to risk an insinuation against 
her honoitr. She gazed upon her husband, therefore—upon 
him to whom that honour should have been most dear and 
sacred, while he made an insinuation only the more terrible 
because it was not direct—^with feelings that defy all desar'ci- 
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tion; whfle he, glaring at her from Tmder his hcary CTebrows 
saw, and saw mth satisfaction, that he had succeeded in cut¬ 
ting her to the sonl. The moment after, however, she turned 
deadly pale, and without replying a word to the base speech 
he had just uttered, fell frinting on the floor before him. 

For a moment Sir Francis TyrreH fancied she was dead, 
and he felt some degree of apprehension, if not remorse; but 
the next instant he perceived he had but cast her into a swoon, 
and thinking tbdl but a light punishment for the qflence of 
resisting his will, he merely rang the bell for Lady Tyrrell’s 
maid, and told her to take care of her mistress, for she had 
, fainted. 

“Poor thing!” said the woman when she saw her, and those 
words, with the plaintive tone in which they w^re uttered, 
made Sir Frdheis Tyrrell feel that he was generally hated, and 
they acted, therefore, as some retribution for the snlFeriiigs he 
-inflicted. But such retribution had only a tendency to harden, 
not to mitigate, his feelings. To know that he was hated made 
him seek to deserve hatred, "and turning round to the woman, 
he said: “ You have warning to go!” 

The woman had been with L&y l^rell for many years 
past, and being of a naturally fearless disposition, she lost all 
awe when she lost respect. 

“lam my lady’s servant, not yours, sir,” she replied; “ and 
will take no warning from you. I shall stay with her till she 
Hds me go, and do my best to comfort her, which you do not.” 

“ We shall see, madam; we shall see!” said Sir Francis 
Tyrrell, shaking his finger at her as he left the room. 


CHAPTER XrV. 

We must now turn for a time to Charles Tyrrell, and give 
some fiirther details of the events which had belallen him 
between his return to Oxtbrd and his recall to Harbury Park, 
which we have hitherto purposely omitted. 

Although there were many things impleasant in his .situa¬ 
tion, although the conduct of his father towards himself had 
sent hhn back, as usual, with unpleasant memories fresh upon 
him, yet there was something noAv in the store-house of re¬ 
membrance which made up for all. 'i’liere was a drop of that 
elixir east into his cup, wliich is described by one of the 
greatest paintens of bnman natiire that ever lived, Le Sage, 
as giving flavour and swecincss to the sourest, the bitterest, 
or the most insipid cup. lie had loved, and was beloved, and 
when he looked hack upon the last short month, it seemed as 
if the whole of the rest oi' life w.as nothing compared with 
what lie had done, enjoyed, a.nd suffered in that brief space. 
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■Ihe memoir thereof afforded him sufficient matter to occupy 
his mind till he reached the University, and then it still re¬ 
mained a comfort, a consoladon, a hope, a joy. It was to him 
as an angel stretching out one hand towards the future and 
the otlier toivards the past, and scattering flowers over both. 

We will not dwell upon the passing of a week or two, on 
the prosecution of his academical studies, on tiie society that 
he kept, or the amusements idikh the narrow means his 
father afforded him enabled him to seek. *We are coming 
now to the more bustling and active scenes of the drama, and 
we must not pause upon many interludes. 

Time slipped by quietly. Charles kept his word faithfully 
to Mrs. Effingham: he wrote not to Lucy. He sent her even 
no message when he wrote to his mother, though he never 
failed to motion her in his letters with terms wmeh he knew 
would induce Lady Tyrrell to repeat them to Lucy herself, 
and would show to her whom he loved, how deeply he still 
loved her. In so writing, to say the truth, there was perhaps 
a greater pleasure than mere even’would have been in writing 
to herself. There was something exciting and doubly inter¬ 
esting in the shadowing forth under anything that suggested 
itself, those feelings, wishes, hopes, and memories which he 
was forbidden to express more plainly. He now mentioned to 
liis mother having met with some flower, or heard some song, 
that recalled sweet moments passed in flie society of Lucy 
Effingham; it was now a jneture he had bought which he 
longed to show' her; it was now a book that he had read 
which would give her pleasure to read also; it was something 
now that she had said which he remembered and applied 
under new circumstances. 

lie certainly thought of Lady Tyrrell when he wrote those 
letters to her; but neither Lady Tyrrell, nor himself, nor 
Lucy Effingham could doubt that he thought of the latter too 
at every line he wrote. Lady 1^'rrell could not help soon 
perceiving that her son was really Md not nominally hi love 
with Luc 3 ' Effingham; but what between a mother's fondness 
and a woman's clear-sightedness, she had discovered some- 
tliiiig before which gave her comfort and satisfaction. Itw'as, 
that I.ucy Effingham was not ^nite indifferent to her son. 

The time thus slipped quietly away day after d.a}', and 
Charles Tyrrell w'as calculating, with schoolboy impatience, 
how many days yet remained to the holidays. He had totally 
liirgotton, by this time, Lieutenant Hargrave, and everything 
concerning him. As soon as he had found that Lucy had 
never loved that personage, he had lost all feelings of enmity 
towards him, and his conduct in regard to the duel had only 
excited contempt. 

A person we despise is soon forTOtv 
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case in fhe present instance; bat he was suddenly roused one 
mormns from such forgetfblness by having a note put into 
Ms hands, bearing Arthur HarCTave’s name. It simply went 
to inform him tmit he had fouowed him to Oxford with his 

friend Lieutenant-for the purpose of settling the affair 

which they had been prevented from settling before. The 
servant who brought the note told him farther that the gen- 
tieman who delivered it, had said he would call again for an 
answer, towards'five o’clock; and Charles, fully determined 
to have nothing to do fiirther with a person who had before 
fiuled to keep his appointment, merely sent for one of his 
friends of the same college to witness the explanation that 
was to ensue, and waited patiently for the hour appointed. 

At five o’clock precisely the lieutenant of the revenue cut¬ 
ter made his appearance, and after the ordinary cmlities, 
usual on such occasions, Charles Tyrrell informed him that, 
by the advice both of the friend who accompanied him on the 
previous occasion, and the gentleman whom he then saw pre¬ 
sent, he had determined 'to proceed no farther in the matter, 
'having already done all tliat was required of him, and not 
thinking himself bound to be at the beck and call of Lieu¬ 
tenant Hargrave at any time that he thought proper. 

“ I am afraid, sir,” replied the lieutenant, “ that if you ad¬ 
here to this resolution, you will seriously affect your own 
reputation. I am charged-to give you a full explanation of 
the causes which prevented Lieutenant Hargrave from meet¬ 
ing you, and those causes will be found quite sufficient in the 
eyes of anyraan of honour.” 

Charles Tyrrell turned a questioning look upon his fidend, 
who replied to it by saying— 

“ Of course we must hear. Pray, sir, what were those 
causes?” 

“Why, sir,” replied the lieutenant of the revenue cutter, 
“ it is a delicate subject in some degree to deal ivith; but as 
I am quite sure I am speaking with two gentlemen and men 
of honour, who will not on any account betray a trust reposed 
in them, I will give you the real causes explicitly. You must 
know, that after I left Mr. Tyrrell, with the full determination 
of brining Lieutenant Hargrave to the ground appointed on 
the followmg morning, Hargrave informed me” of ms intention 
of carrying off a young lady, whom he said was willing to 
dope with him, and with whom he was in loVe.” 

Charles Tprell started off his chair, exclaiming—“ The 
scoundrel! I trust, sir,you had no hand in such a business?” 

“ No further hand than might become a man of honour, 
air,” replied the lieutenant calmly;. “ He told me the young 
lady was ready te go off with him, he was quite sure; that 
ahe would have a large fortune at her father’s death-” 
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1 “Why, her father has been dead for many months!” ex¬ 
claimed Charles Tyrrell, again interruptinjg him. 

■ “ There mu^t be some mistake,” replied the lieutenant; 
“for I saw you talking to her father himself the very last 
time we met, and I am as certain as a man can be of anything^ 
in this world, that old Longly was alive not eight and forty 
hours ago.” 

“Old Longly!” exclaimed Charles Tyrrell; “that is quite 
another affair. I beg your pardon; I interrapted you by mis¬ 
take ; pray go on.” 

“ Well, sir, as I was about to say, he told me if I would 
but carry them round to Guernsey or Jersey in the cutter, I 
should lay him utlder an infinite obligation, and it was settled 
that I was to land him that evening near the house; that he 
was to go ^ meet her with two of the boat’s crew to carry 
her things; tliat he and I were to land the next morning to 
give you the meeting, and when he had shot you we were to 
go on board again, and get imder way for Guernsey.” 

“ A kind, pleasant, and jovial arrangement!” said Charles 
TjTreU, -with a touch of his father’s bitterness in his tone and 
manner; “pray what prevented it from succeeding?” 

“\Wiy, two things,’’ replied the officer: “in the first place, 
while we were away the people got intimation that it was 
Hargrave who had spied out the smuggled goods, and given 
the information which led to the seizure. His name, it is true, 
did not appear, but he was to have two-thirds of the reward. 
In the next place, you see, the yoimg lady was not quite so 
willing as he had represented her to be. 'V('’e landed, indeed, 
at the hour appointed, and he went up ivith the two men and 
met her in tlie wood; but then she did not choose to come 
away with him; and when he made his entreaties somewhat 
too pressingly, and got one of the men to hclp^him to lead 
her down to the boat, perhaps not quite so tenderly as might 
be, she set up a scream, which brought me up fr|is the shore, 
and I insisted upon her being set free directly, ^le then ran 
back to her father’s house; but it would seem t^pld gentle¬ 
man had by this time found out the whole Wimuess. and re¬ 
fused to take her in; so that if she had no|;:iiict»fwith John 
Hailes, the fisherman, and found shelter in his edttuge, I do 
not know what would have become of her; for by this time 
we had put oft‘, and perhaps reached the ship. Har¬ 

grave and I had a quarrel tliat night, as you may ati^ose.” 

“1 am>glad to hear it; I am glad to hear it!” eicteimed 
Charles Tyrrell, vehemently; “& the honour of h}|pau na¬ 
ture, I am glad to hear it.” 

“ Why, 1 did not like the job, it must be confessed,” replied 
the young officer; “but, however, as I had engaged to stand 
his iricud in the business with you, 1 could not get uU', you.. 



got (m inkling of what ure were about I don’t know. But it 
*Miiis ,th^ had found out, not only ^at Haigrave had given 
inibnoatioh, hut ^at we were gomg' to land early that morn- 

g nd they had l^d an atnbugeade, jnsfto the west of Stony 
; so that before we had got a hundred yards from the 
they were uTOn us, and Har^ave was in their hands in 
Ute, ■not offer to hurt us, though they were 

r sixto <me; but they thrashed him with the stretclters 
in BUi^ a way, that 1 saw th^ would kill him outright before 
they doue; andeonsec^uently, getting all the boat’s crew 
togeth A I made a |ush for it, mi got hiA, more than half 
oul of tiieir ha^s. Ihey peltA us all the way back to 
the boat^th Im-ge etonea, which hurt several 6f the men; 
’hut we gc^iff, notwithstanding, and as soon as I ftuld, I wrote 
« note to ton, and ^ing aslmre l%her up, sent it off by a 


boy. I hoie it reaped you." 

“It ccrtlinly did,” replied Charles Tyrrell, “ but not tdl 
after I had |raited sonm time. However, by your own account, 
sir, this Litotenaat Hargiave seems to be so little of a gentle¬ 
man and si much of a scoundrel, that I wonder you consent 
to presentmonrself upon his part." 

“I do n« intend ti> justify his conduct, or to make myself 
his champito, sir,” mplied the conHusmder of the revenue 
cutter, “ an| therefore we will put all that out of the question. 


tf you pleasi 

choose to gJback, ai^have only ferther to say, that of course 
you will acms you flease; but that the cause of Lieutenant 
liltefave’s^nduct to not meeting yon at the place appointed, 
havmg heeiexplainid, and that cause being that he was in- 
^pacitats^ora doiig anything, by the ill usage of a mob, it 
fieems to M that algentleman, a brave man, and a man of 
konour, caftot refu* the ap^intment he before made.” 
\“Well,lW replld Chwies l^ell, “on your accomit, 
a^to majM^jcrMtly evident that fear has nothing to do 
wit^he meet him. I suppose if you, a respec- 

tabfetofficA iMM||^onourafale and gentlemanly man, do not 
xrfuse\^tond KlMl must notreftise to fight him; but still, 
•ir, 1 say thatjklook upon him as a scoundrel of the 
lowest *1 moat imleJi^inaniy character, tor whom the only 
prop^flKtmeitt wulol^ a horsewhip." 

TbH^ntenant mt hisWns. “ I must beg leave to decline 
his cmracter,” he answered; “ the task 
I have unWrtaken I will oclbmplish, and I have only fiirtlier 
to ask you to name the time nu place." 

The rest of the preliminarieltoere speedily arranged. Upon 
the particulars of the duel welrhall not pause. Every pre- 


once engaged in the business, I do not 
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eaution was taken by-Chaarles I^swrcH nOd second to keep 
the matter so private that it cauM not readi ears of tSte 
academical authorities, and to this Aey snooeeded periectly. 
Charles met his anh^onist at a considemble distauee from 
Oxford, and, as he hm predetermined, did no* fire at hhn, 
though he made no display of firing to the air. She otto 
fired at him, and missed him only by a few hnhes; .and the 
moment that exchange of shots Im taken place, Isentmouxt 
Hargrave’s second walked up to Charles Tyrrell, st^hg, J 
ask you, sir, as * gentleman, and a man <rf honour, whether 
you fired at Lieutenant Hargrave?” 

“ To a question so put,” replied Charles, “ I can but re^y ■ 
that I did not.” 

“ Then the business'lan go no farther,” said Hie lieutemoit. 
“ I presnnJfe you agree wilJi me, sir?” he continued, turning to 
Charles Tyrrell’s secmid. 

The other replied that he did so exactly; and withwit «qr 
fiirther discussion, the partiel prepared to separate. 

To Charles’s surprise, howev^, he perceived, as th^ were, 
getting into the chmse which brought them there, that Arthur 
Hargrave and his second parted dso on the ground, with no 
other farewell than a cold bow on either side. Every pre¬ 
caution was adopted, to returning to Oxford, to avoid attract¬ 
ing attention, and by extreme pnidence and care, not a whieper 
of the transaction spread through the university. 

Everything resumed ite usual train in the life of Charles 
Tyrrell, and he fancied the matter would never be ikrther 
heard oi, when he suddenly was aroused firom this dream ot 
repose, by receiving the bitter but laconic note from his father, 
which we mentioned in a former chapter, bidding him come 
immediately to Harbury Park. The tone of this epistle led 
him to believe, upon fiiU consideration, that Sir Francis was 
acquainted with the whole affair of the duel, though of course 
he did not know till he reached home that his engagement 
with Lucy Eflingham had been also disclosed. 

He prepared, however, instantly to obey the summons he 
had received, and certainly did not suppose that his father, 
who had always been an advocate for duelling, would now 
entertain any very serious wrath at what had occurred, if the 
matter were properly explained to him. Making his prepa¬ 
rations, therefore, with as much quickness as pos.sible, he set 
out on the morning after the receipt of his father’s note, upon 
a journey destined to prove the most important oMis life. 
Ho followed the same course that he had pursued otMfis pre¬ 
ceding journey, going first to Loudon, and then making his 
way onward by the heavy night-coach. 

During the former part of the journey, namely, from 
Oxford to London, Charles Tyrrell's thoughts were prtocipallr 
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employed in endeavoiaing, by one effort of imagination or 
another, to divine who could be the person that had given 
Sir Francis T 3 nTell information of an event which had been 
so careftdly concealed as to be perfectly unknown to the 
members of university, within twenty miles of the spot where 
it took place. But the only person whom he could fix upon, 
was Lieutenant Hargrave himself, as he felt perfectly sure 
that that officer’s second would not mention the matter, it 
having been represented to him beforehand, that very serious 
consequences might ensue if it became known, by any chance, 
to the heads of we colleges, that a duel had been fought by 
■one of the gentlemen commoners. 

The irritation which he felt under these drcnmstances was 
very peat, and it was fortona^ that Lieutenant Hargrave 
himself was not near at hand ^ the moment when Charles 
caine to the above conclusion, it is not improbable that he 
would speedily have resorted to some sharp measure for 
chastising what he conceived ttf be an unwarrantable breach 
rrf confidmiee. However, as we have said, it luckily so hap¬ 
pened, that Lieutenant Hargrave was not in the coach, and 
even more, tliat there was nobody in it at all; for Charles 
Tyrrell was certainly in an irritable mood, and there are few 
men, let their disposition be what it will, who are not dis- 
apceable compamons when such is the case. Thus he had 
plenty of opportunity to torment himself with his own fencies, 
nnd in the course of that journey, he learned one of the most 
valuable secrets of the human heart, by long and solitary 
commune with his own, in a state of excitement. 

People of an eager and impetuous nature, when by any 
chance they fall into the gjn and folly of anger, arc apt to 
declare, that other people, or other things, have put them in 
a passion; when in truth, even if others have had any share 
in the business at all, which is not alwaj's the case, those 
angry people have been themselves the principals, and others 
only the accessories. It generally happens that others may 
throw down for us a little smouldering straw, but it is our 
oivn thoughts and imagination that toss it up into a flame. 

Charles Tyrrell felt that such was the case in his own in¬ 
stance; that he had worked himself up into a fit of anger 
upon very unreasonable grounds, lie detected the habit of 
doing so in his own mind, and he had sufficient firmness and 
resolution, as soon as he had detected that habit, ilgoroiisly 
to set about rooting it out. 

As the first effort so to do, he resolved to think upon 
Lieutenant Hargrave no further; gazing forth from the win¬ 
dow, he revolved with pleasure upon a thousand other things, 
remembered that the shooting season had already commenced, 
laid out a plan for being absent from home the greater part ol 
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the day, either occupied in the healthihl Sports of the field* Ot 
passing the hours m the'society of her ne loved best, and 
devising with her schemes for nrture happiness, btulding on 
foundations laid by imagination with materials from the abun¬ 
dant store-houses of hope. 

At len^h, however, he reached the great metrtqmlis of 
smoke and industry, and thmi once more set out in the Old 
Blue for the park of his father. At a little distance from 
London, however, the coach stopped, and'a woman and a 
little girl, seemingly both out of health, and probably pro¬ 
ceeding to the sea-side for its recovery, applied to the coach¬ 
man to be admitted. There wa|^one place vacant in the 
vehicle, and the guard represented that the little girl was 
young anc^ small, and would occupy but little space, if the, 
jiassengers would consent to her sitting on her mother’s knee. 

Against this proposal a fat lady, who, if equity ruled stage¬ 
coaches, should have paid for two places instead of one, op¬ 
posed her veto most vehemently, declaring that she would 
get out and take a chaise, and make the coachman pay, if any 
more than the legal proportion of passengers were admitted 
into the favoured vehicle in which she travelled. The poor 
woman stood by the coach side, with her child in her hand, 
waiting the event of the discussion, and pleading by no other 
means tlian a look of care, and anxiety, and ill health. The 
little girl was a frml, delicate child, like a flower of the early 
spring that the first frost might wither, and she looked up 
first to her mother’s face and then to the vehicle, as if asking 
what they were to do. 

After listening for a moment^or two to the fat woman’s 
objections, Charles Tjwrell put his foot out of the coach, 
saying, “ My goo^ lady, I will soon settle the matter; you 
siian't be put to the trouble of seeking a post-chaise to-night 
by having too many in the inside; coachman, I will go on the 
ton, and then there will be plenty of room.” 

The fat woman had nothing to say, but, “ Well, I declare!” 
but the poor woman by the coach side di'opped him a low and 
grateful curtsey, and thanked him in a tone which could not 
be mistaken. 

If it had been the coldest night of the year, Charles TyTrell 
Would have been well repaid for what W'as, in fact, no sacrifice. 
But it was clear, and beautiful, and w'arin; and as the coach 
rolled along, with the fine summer moon pouring her bright 
light ove'r the sleeping world, he enjoyed himself highly, till 
a gray streak here and there upon the edge of the eastern sky, 
and a faint, indescribable glistening about the tops of the hills, 
told that the orb of day was soon about to rise. 

They had now come very near to the sea coast, and were 
within a few miles of the spot where, wmding round the steeu 
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shores of a small bajr, the road ttimed to pass the park of Sir 
Francis Tyrrdl. The distance by'the roiad Kneht be about 
ten miles; throuffh the wood it was less than half; and so fine 
had been the ni^t, that Charles Tyrrell had almost made up 
Ms mind to alight at that spot, and take the shorter path in 
order to enjoy the morning freshness more at leisure. 

As they approached the shore, however, and the day began 
to dawn, a thick sea fog came on, unusnal at that period of the 
year, bnt which took away all promise of pleasure from the 
idea of walking through the wood. The high road itself was 
scarcely discernible, and as they turned away from the sea 
agun, to sweep roimd th& bay and cut across the opposite 
point, they could hear th^oices of persons talking close by 
the road, without being able to see where they wcp. 

* The coachman was going on at a furious rate, and one of 
the passengers who sat on the box had just said, “ Yon had 
better take care, or you will run over something or some- 
bodjs” when some object coming out of the wood on the left, 
which neither the coachman nor any of the passengers could 
see, startled the leaders, who dashed violenuy up the bank, 
on the opposite side of the road. The coach was carried after 
them and was instantly upset, and Charles Tyrrell, with the 
rest of the passengers on the outside, felt himself instantly 
cast with enormous force towards the wood on the left. 

Of what happened for sometime after, he had no conscious¬ 
ness. He felt, indeed, a violent blow upon*the head, but that 
was all; and when, after a long lapse of time, he regained his 
senses for a few minutes, it was but to feel, or at least to 
tWnk, that he was dying, or to sink again into insensibility. 
Those brief moments, however, had been sufficient lor many 
a painful thought to cross his mind. He thought of Lucy 
Effingham, certainly; but we must tell the truth, and acknow¬ 
ledge that the first, the deepest, the most painful thought was 
of n is mother. Lucy, he knew, had other ties to lue, and 
though she might grieve, she woiild not grieve without conso¬ 
lation. Lady Tyrrell had none but him, and had he had 
power to speak, he might have exclaimed with the wounded 
cavalier, Prince Baldivin, in “The Marquis of Mantua:”— 

O triste Reyna rai madre 1 
Bios te quiera consolar. 

Quo ya es qiiebrado el espejo 
En que te soUas mirar. 

Siempro de mi recelaste 
Sobrosalto de pesar, 

Ahora de aqui adelante 
No te cmnple rezclar.; 

However, as we have said, he spoke not; for there was a 
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faint dckness upon him, a death>like sensation at his heart 
wliich took away all power; and.the first feelings that assailed 
him, instantly cast nim back into insensibility once more. 
Ilow long he remained in this state, he of course could in no 
degree c^culate; but when he at length opened his eyes 
again, he felt mu^ better than he had been before, and could 
see around him, which had not: been the case on the former 
occasion, when tiU had been dim and indistinct. It was night; 
and the place in which he was had the appearance of a fisher* 
man’s cottage, and stretched upon a rough but clean bed, lie 
gazed around, and saw se-eerat anxious faces watching him by 
the light of a single candle. 

All those faces but one were known to him, and the}' were 
those of honest John Hailes, the fisherman, his wife, and his 
eldest boy,* who now apparently recovered from the injury he 
had sustained, but pale and eager with anxiety, was hmduig a 
basin under Charles’s arm, whSe the blood flowed Ibeely into 
it, from an incision just made by a gentleman in black, who 
was sitting by the bed-side, and whom Charles lyrrell natu¬ 
rally concluded to be a surgeon. The medical niau immedi¬ 
ately saw that consciousness had returned, and slightly moving 
the arm backwards and forwards, he caused the bleeding to 
proceed more freely, every drop that flowed giving Ms patient 
greater relief. 

After a short time, Charles found himself able to speak, 
and was about to ask some questions when the surgeon held 
up his finger, saying, “ Perfect l^uietness, and you will soon 
be quite well! There is no bone broken, no injury to the 
skull, merely a severe cut and concussion. But you must be 
perfectly quiet, neither speak nor mov^ nor think il' it be 
possible till to-morrow morning, i will stay with you all 
night, and not leave you till 1 am perfectly sure you are safe. 
Your father has been informed of what has occurred, as soon 
as these good people could send up to let him know'. But 
their first care was of course most wisely to seek for medical 
advice, wMch rendered it late. You will soon be quite well, 
however, so keep your mind at ease.” 

His uxm was then bandaged up, and by the surgeon’s direc¬ 
tion Hailes and his wife and children left tlie room in which 
the yoimg gentleman was, and retired into an inner chamber, 
keeping everything as quiet as possible. The surgeon then 
resumed his seat by his patient’s bed-side, shaded the lamp, 
and applied himself to read, refraining from speaking even a 
■word. Charles Tyrrell did not sleep for some time, however, 
and towards midnight the surgeon felt Ms pulse, and gave him 
sometMng to drink, which seemed both to cool and tranquillize 
him, tor in a few moments after he fell asleep, and did not wake 
till the sun was high up m the sky. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

It may now be necessary to return for a time to the family 
at the manor-house, and without pausing upon all the hiinute 
events which varied the course of existence for Mrs. Effingham 
and her daughter during the first period of Charles’s absence, 
we will come at ooce to the visit of Sir Francis TjTrell to that 
ladjf on the day of his conversation with Mr. Driesen: a visit 
which we have already seen had no very tranquillizing effect 
upon his mind. 

He at once spoke on the subject of his son’s love for Lucy 
Effingham; but there were two motives which put a restraint 
upon Sir Francis, and which acting together ivere ^ifficient to 
prevent him fi-om indulging in any violent outbreak of passion, 
notwithstanding the excit^ state in which be had gone down 
■to the manor. Neither of these reasons, indeed, would have 
been sufficient to act as a curb alone. 

The first was a strong desire that Lucy should still become 
the wife of his son. It was a scheme of his own planning, a 
thing in regard to which he had so long made up his mind 
that he did not like to be foiled in it, even though he met with 
no ojiposition; for though he would sometimes contradict 
himself when he could find nobody else to do it, and work 
himself into anger with his own impediments, yet in his fa¬ 
vourite schemes he was more wilful than capricious. 

His second motive was a certain feeling of respect for Mrs. 
Effingham, of which he had never been able to divest himself. 
He might have often called her a foolish woman to others, 
might have spoken of her religious feelings as fanatical, and 
found fault with many of her actions; but there was sometlung 
in her very -[dacidity, in the constant presence of her reason 
and good sense in all that she did, which had its effect even 
upon Sir Francis Tyrrell. He knew that under no circiun- 
stanpes could he induce her to quarrel with him. He knew 
that nothing would produce a high word or an angrj’ argiiment; 
and he felt that her cool and clear-seeing mind would in a 
moment cut through everything like sophistry, and take the 
sting out of everything like sarca-sm. In all his dealings with 
her, then, he was calmer, cooler, and more jdacable, than with 
any other person on earth, not even excepting Mr. Driesen; 
for with Mrs. Effingham Sir Francis did not dare to venture 
any of those sarcastic speeches which very commonly took 
place between him and his ffiend. 

On the present occasion, then, he acted with wonderfiil rc- 
strauit; pressed Mrs. Effingham on the subject, indeed, so far 
that she could not avoid without insincerity informing him of 
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all that had taken place. But still to her he expressed no 
disapprobation of the marriage itself. On his sou’s conduct, 
indeed, he launched forth most bitterly and vehemently, 
though not so bitterly and vehemently to her as he would 
have done to any other person. 

She sutlered him to come to an end, and when he had done, 
merely replied, “ I suppose, Sir Francis, the truth is, that you 
have indulged in a little violence to your son occasionally, and 
that he, being of a quick and impetuons.character himself, is 
anxious on aU occasions to avoid coming into actual colli»on 
with you.” 

“ You arc charitable to him and me, dear lady," replied Sir 
Francis. 

“ No, indeed, Sir Francis,” replied Mrs. Effingham; “I am 
only just. • I have not, and shall not oppose Lucy’s marriage 
with j'our son, if she be herself inclined to consent, because I 
think he has a number of good qualities, and'is a most honour¬ 
able and upright youn^ man; but I am not at all insensible to 
his defects, Sir Francis, and must acknowledge that had I 
chosen lor my daughter, I should have chosen otherwise.” 

'flic little spirit of opposition thus thrown in had a wonder¬ 
ful effect in deterring Sir Francis 'ryrrell from sayuig one 
word that could increase it; and for fear he should do so, he 
took his leave, and hastened awaj' as speedily as possible. As 
he went, however, he lashed hunself up into the more fury 
against his son from the restraint he had put upon himself, and 
the result of his proceedings that day we have already seen. 

in the mean time Mrs. Effingham informed Lucy of all that 
had occurred, and the tidings certainly agitated her very much. 
But she was destined, ere two days passed, to be agitated still 
more. On the following day no one from the park appeared 
at the manor-house, and Lucy passed the time in picturing 
to herself all sorts of impleasant consequences to result fi'oni 
the opposition which she seemed to have predetermined Sir 
Francis Tyrrell was to display in regard to her marriage with 
hi^son. tier mother had told her the simple truth, that Sir 
Francis had neither expres.sed his approbation nor disappro¬ 
bation ; and though Lucy’s was a strong and hopeful heart, 
yet her feelings were too deeply interested not to have courted 
some fears and apprehensions, even had such fears and appre¬ 
hensions been unreasonable. Hope indeed revived, and put 
them out as evening came, and the next day she rose in the 
full expectation of some pleasant intelligence. 

She would have gladly walked over to see Lady Tjtrell, 
hut a sense of projiriety prevented her from so doing, till 
something more had passed on a subject .so near to her heart; 
and Mrs. Effingham had ordered her carnage to drive out in 
a different direction, when Lucy’s maid, while assisting her to 
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dress for the expedition, informed her that the London night 
coach had been upset tiiat mornings and two or three of the 
passengers bad been killed. Such tidinga, horrible in them¬ 
selves, bad at that moment a greater effect upon Lucy Lding- 
hom’g mind than they would have had at any odier time. 
Her heart was unnerved, and rendered more susceptible of 
everjjr painful impression. Her anxiety had reached that 
precise point where it does not give strength and energy, but 
weakens; and though she had not the slightest idea that 
Charles Tyrrell was likely to travel down to Harbnry Park 
before three weeks had passed, yet the information struck l»er 
with new and sudden apprehensions which she could by no 
means banish. 

Leaving her toilet half concluded, she ran to tell her mother 
what had occurred; but Mrs. EfSngbam did not seefti to share 
in her fears; and towards evening, heaiing nothing more upon 
the subject, she grow more tranquil. 

Just as night was Mling, however, the butler entered the 
room, and with the sad but important Ikce wherewith a ser¬ 
vant generally communicates disagreeable intelligence, he 
began in the prescribed form: “ I beg pardon, madam, but I 
am afrsdd there’s a terrible accident happened.” 

“Do you mean in regard to the coach, Harris?” demanded 
his mistress. “ We heard that in the morning.” 

“No, ma’am,” replied the man; “ I mean that, indeed; but 
I mean that about young Mr. Tyirell too.” 

Mrs. ElSngham held up her hand to stop him, but it was 
too late. 

“ Let him go on, mamma. Let him go on I” cried Lucy; “ I 
have heard too much or too little. Speak, Harris; is he 
killed?” and she gazed on him fixedly, though with a face as 
pale as death, endeavouring to read on his cotmtenance whe¬ 
ther what he was about to say was the unvarnished truth. 

The man who hod known her from her infancy now guessed 
at once, both from her look and manner, and from that of Mrs. 
Efihigham, how it went with her young heart, and he bastenpd 
to relieve her of at least part of the apprehension which he 
bad cast upon her. 

“Oh, no, Jliss Effingham!” he said; “Mr. Charles is not 
killed. Don’t be afraid. He was hurt a good deal, and was 
taken into one of the fishermen’s cottages, down on the shore, 
which was the nearest place thev could find, though that was 
many miles off the park. But ne is not killed, and they say 
there is no doubt he will recover. I am quite sure of the 
fact, for I happened to be at the gate just now, as one of the 
fishermen came by who was going iq) to carry the news to the 
park, and he stopped to teU me the whole story.” 

' „ After some further questions and answers, the butler re- 
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tired, and Lucy adTOnced to her mother with a look of beseech¬ 
ing anxie^. Oh, mammal” she said, “ let us go to him." 

“ Quite impossible, my dBarLucjr,” re})lied Mrs. Effingham; 
“Circumstanced as you are, quite,impossible!” 

“ But, dear mamma.,” rephcd Lucy, more earnestly than per¬ 
haps she had ever pressed' a request before, “it is the very 
circumstances in whidi' J: stand towards him which should 
make me go. Unless hfe were to set me free,” she added 
with a blushing countenance, “ I shall ever*look upon myself 
as pledged to be his wife. Who, who then should be wifli 
him if I am to be absent?" 

“ But you forget, Lucy,” replied Mrs. Effingham, “ his &- 
thcr. Sir Francis has in no manner expressed Sis approbation 
of your future marriage with his son; and I cannot consent to 
jmur goin|, unless Sir Fnmeis himself were to wish it. We 
must bear even the suspense, Lucy, and the only thing that 
can be done is for me to go up and see what I can do to com¬ 
fort poor Lady IVrrell. Console yourself as well as you can, 
my dear Lucy, till I return, and never lose your hope and 
trust in Him whose right is our full faith and unmurmuring 
submission.” 

As soon as the carriage could be brought round, Mrs. Effing¬ 
ham fulfilled her intention. But on arriving at Harbnry Park, 
she found that Lady Tyrrell had been ill in bed for the last 
two days: a brain fever the doctor called it; and her delirium 
ran so high that she did not recognise any one. Wliile she 
was hesitating what to do, the voice of Sir Francis Tyrrell 
hiinsclf was heard, demanding eagerly if that was the car¬ 
riage. The servant informed him that it was not, but that it 
was Mrs. Effingham who called to inquire after Lady Tjurell. 

The baronet was at the door of the carriage in a moment, 
and soon found that Mrs. Effingham was already acquainted 
with the event that had occurred. He was dreadfully agi¬ 
tated, but his agitation had always anger as a sort of safety- 
valve, and now a great part of it flew off in wrath. He was 
excessively angry that the coach had been overturned, and 
though he knew nothing of tlie matter, be vowed that it must 
have been entirely the coachman’s stupidity and folly, and that 
the punishment of having bfeen killw on the spot was only • 
w'hat he deserved. 

He was equally angry with Charles T^Trell for having been 
hurt, and here he was upon surer gronud, for he provSi to a 
demonstration, that if he had been in ftie inside of the coach, 
where he ought to have been, he would not have suffered so 
severely. He wiis angry that the intelligence had not been 
conveyed to him sooner, though the coachman had been killed 
.and the guard had his leg broken, and they were the only per¬ 
sons about the vehicle who knew bis son’s name and farailv. 
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His anger at his own servants, however, for not bringing 
up the carriage, exceeded all, though Mr. Briesen, who fol¬ 
lowed him out, intending to accompany him on his expedition, 
proved to him clearly that the order had not been given four 
minutes and a half. 

“ The best wajr, Sir Francis,” said Mrs. EfSngham, as soon 
«s she heard this fact, “ will be for you and Sir. Briesen to 
come into my carriage; let me get out at, the gate of the 
manor-house as yilu pass, and then go on yourselves.” 

Sir Francis accepted the proposal at once, for he was really 
anxious about his son, whom hcloved as well as he could love 
anything on earth, and getting into Mrs. Effingham’s carriage 
with Mr. Briesen, he thanked her a thousand times for the 
proposal, adding, “It would be too great a favour to ask of 
you to come on with us to the place where this poor boy is 
mng. Yon must not think me hard-hearted, Mrs. Effingham; 
I am very sorry for him, and very anxious about him indeed.” 

“ I see yon are, Sir Francis,” replied Mrs. Effingham, “and 
am really sorry for you; but I fear I cannot go on with you 
to-night, for you must remember that I have one at home re¬ 
quiring consolation also, and requiring it not a little, I can 
assure you. Poor Lucy!” she added, “ she is terribly shocked, 
and wished to set off to see him at once; but of course T could 
not consent. Sir Francis.” 

“ WTiy not, my dear madam? Why not?” demanded Sir 
Francis Tyrrell. “Why should not his promised wife go 
under the protection of her mother to see him, if she be in¬ 
clined to do so?” 

“ She can never be his promised wife. Sir Francis,” replied 
Mrs. Effingham, “without his lather’s full consent.” 

“Oh! that was a matter of course,” replied Sir Francis 
Tyrrell, who at that moment would have consented to almost 
anything. “Yon do not suppose, my dear madam, that 1 
would ever oppose the union of Charles to a daugliter of 
yours, and of my poor friend Effingham. It is the thing of 
all others I should most desire. I was only angry at his want 
of confidence.” 

“ I could not tell your views. Sir Francis,” replied Mrs. 
Effingham, “till you let me know them.” 

“I thought all that was fully understood,” replied Sir 
Francis; though if he had looked into his own heart, he 
would have seen that such had not been exactly the thoimlits 
he had entertained. “Pray,” he added, “ pray, Mrs. Effing¬ 
ham, do not refuse to take Lucy to see him, if it will, as 1 
doubt not, be a comfort to either of them.” 

“ Now I understand you. Sir Francis,” replied Mrs. Effing¬ 
ham, ‘'I shall certainly not hesitate any longer. I will not 
keep you now, however, for it would delay you some time; 
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but I Tvill go and make Lucy as happy as I can, "with the in¬ 
telligence I have to bear her. There are the gates, I think.” 

It will be remarked that Mr. Driesen, during all this con¬ 
versation, had not proffered a word, and neither Mrs. Effing¬ 
ham nor Sir Francis Tyrrell seemed to have regarded his 
presence in the least, looking upon him as an animal of that 
class too independent to be rai^d wth the toad-eater, but 
■which is known, I believe, by the name of a tame cat. Mr. 
Driesen’s silence, indeed, proceed^ from ffcclings at work in 
his own bosom, not from any respect for either of his com¬ 
panions, inasmuch as Mr. Driesen had no respect for any one, 
there being an utter vacancy in his brain at that spot where 
we arc told the organ of veneration ought to be discovered. 

However, shortly after, the carriage stopped at the lodge of 
the niiuiol-housc, and Mrs. Effingham, alighting, hastened to 
convey to Lucy tidings that she knew would give her the 
greatest comfort, though they could not allay her fears for 
her lover., Lucy was mdeed overjoyed at the tidings, and it 
was no proof of the contrary that the first effect produced 
upon her by the news of Sir Francis Tyrrell’s full and uncon¬ 
ditional consent to her marriage with his son, w-as to cast her 
into a flood of tears. She could not be satisfied, however, 
■without extorting from her mother a promise to take advan¬ 
tage of the permission given to visit Charles J^yrrell the next 
day, as early as possible; and Mrs. Effingham, who was the 
kindest and most indulgent of mothers, rvhere no duty lay- 
in the way, rose earlier than usual, and though still ill in 
health, put herself to many minor jpconvenicnces, to gratify 
her daughter in what she conceived a reasonable wish. 

The carriage was ordered to the door immediately after 
breakfast, although Sir Francis had sent a very favomrable 
report of his son’s health, after having seen the surgeon who 
attended him, and -witnessed the tranquil sleep into which he 
had fallen, by the time that he and Mr. Driesen had arrived. 
Lucy’s heart beat high and anxiously as they proceeded on 
their way, and cert^ly never did eight or nine short miles 
•appear so long to travel as those which lay between the 
manor-house and the fisherman’s cottage. 

Lucy Effingham and her mother were obliged to quit the 
vehicle some time before they arrived at the cottage, and to 
proceed on foot; and before they had feached the door, Lu^ 
had wrought herself into such a state of anxious excitemei^ 
that she-was obliged to pause and take breath. Everything, 
as they approached the house, however, bore a peaceful and 
a tranquil aspect. 

It is wonderfiil how prone is the heart to draw its atiguriea 
even from slight causes. The sight of the children playing at 
the door, of a couple of fishermen sitting at the sh^y side of 
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the hou!je, men^ng theit<a||^ ^rad one of them whifi^g while 
he did so, wei» to Imcy’lfS^haim, “ oonfimation strong »s 
jroof of holy strit,” that the iMinge of Charles Tyrrell’s un¬ 
proved healtii were not deceitM. Ihe step of the two ladies 
upon the shingly shore made one of the nshemien. look up. 
It was good <Toim HaSMk hims^, and the moment his eye fell 
Ttpon Lttoy he recollected her at once, and advanced in his 
usual abrupt wajr to meet her, answering before it was put, 

' the question whicj he knew was uppermost in her heart, by 
'Mi^ng, “He's a great deal better, ma'am. He’ll do quite 
well, I’m sure.” 

Lucy made no reply, but eagerly advanced to the door, and 
Imd her hand upon the latch, not observing that one of the 
fishermen made the other a sign to remark what she was 
about, and that both of them seemed somewhat embarrassed. 

Yielding to ndifcing but her own feelings at the moment, 
Lucy opened the dopr and went in, and as she did so, some¬ 
what indeed to her surprise, she hehpld a very beautiful girl, 
dressed in a manner far different from that which might be 
ciqtected in such a scene, retreating quickly into the iiuitr 
chamber. At the .same moment, the snrgeon, who w.ss .•■tiil 
sitting l)y the bedside of Charles Tyrrell, held up his hand to 
her, as if to beg of her to make no noise, and sne perceived 
that her lover jga still asleep. 

Ho feeling Me jealousy crossed Lucy’s breast for a mo¬ 
ment. She thought the appearance of the girl she had “i-cn 
strange indeed, and felt somewhat curious to know who sbe 
was, W nothii^ more, and her whole attention v as turned, 
hi a moment, to her lover, who, whether by the sudden open¬ 
ing of the door, and the coming in of the sunshine, or by some 
other cause, began to wake ahnost at the same moment tJiat 
Lncy entered. Mrs. Efiiimham, who had followed her closely, 
however, and vras more &niliar with scenes of sickncos and 
danger than herself, kid her hand upon her arm, and drew 
her gently back out of the cottage, saying in a low voice, 
“ Let him wake up completely, Lucy, before he sees yon; lor 
if he ffeels for you, as I believe he does, it will agitate liiiu a 
good deal.” 

Lucy obeyed at once, and remained for a short time witli 
her mother, conversing with the fishermen on the outside. 
}<'rom them they Icartled that John Hailos and bis companion 
had both been on the road at the time the accident happened, 
and had instantly carried Charles down to the cottage, as the 
nearest place of shelter. He had resnained perfectly insensi¬ 
ble for many hours, and the two fishermen were proceeding 
to enter broadly into tdl the horrible details of the accident, 
when Mrs. Effingham put a stop to a nanrotion which she saw 
wnald-agikte her daughter, by b^ing one of them to go in 
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and tiie surgeon to speak sriA her. This was done iaune* 

diately, and aflier a short muse the mcsdicol man appeared. 

Eim him Mrs. Effin^uun and Lucy heard a still more 
Ihrourable account of the invalid. 

“I apprehend no danger whatever, madam,” he said; “the 
young gentleman is evidently of a very strong and powerful 
constitmon, which made me at first, indeed, more ^prehen- 
sive of the consequences; hut all the syraptoma have now taken 
such a turn, that strength and vigour will onijr serve to restore 
him the more rapidly to health. The brain is now quite 
and nothing more is required than core, attention, and trail* 
quiUity for a few dajm, in order to prevent all evil results." 

In answer to a sutraequent question of Mrs. Effingham, the 
surgeon replied, that he could see no olriection to herself and 
her danghmr visiting his patient when ne was properly pre¬ 
pared. That he might be so, the surgeon then went in to 
tell him that they were waiting without, and in h few minutes 
Lucy ’vas .sitting by’the bedside of Charles Tyrrell with W 
hand clasped in his. 

AVc shall not pause to depict the joy that he felt at seeing 
het. Wo shall not dwell upor the gladness and rejoidng of 
his heart, that his father’-s fail consent had been given to meir 
marriage. That consent seemed to open liis heart to new feel- 
iugi tou'ards a parent who liad lost, by his own fiiult, the first 
great tic, filial love, npon one foil of every'warm affection. 
He was unconscious that Sir Froucis Tyrrell had come down 
to see him on the preceding night; and Mrs. Effingham, one of 
whose rules it was to tell everything that might promote good 
and. kindly feelings, and to be silent when she could not do 
so, painted the agitation and anxiety of Sir Francis Tyrrell 
in siu'li Icrms^that for the first time in life Charles really 
beluncd that he was beloved by his father. His heart in¬ 
stantly beat wamily in return; but, alas! those feeling wore 
soon destined to be drowned in others, dork and ter&lc in¬ 
deed. 

On Lucy’s-visits to her lover we shall dwell no more. TTiey 
were repeated on the two following daj-s, and on one of those 
she agam saw the same female figure retreat before her which 
she had beheld on her first visit. 8till Lucy was not jealons, 
for she wa« of a confiding nature. She could only love -whmre 
she doubted not, and when she did love, her trust was not 
easily shakdh. 

On her third -visit, Charles Tyrrell -was rapidly recovering, 
up, and dressed, and sitting at -the door of the cottage. The 
surgeon had given a sort of lalf consent to Hs going to Ilar- 
bury Park on the following day, and to say the truth, toere 
was not tlie slightest reason, as far as his own health was con¬ 
cerned, why he should not have done so. Mrs 
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however, held e ttkbment’s conversation with the surgeon 
apart, and that gentleman’s opinion seemed to be considera¬ 
bly changed thereby. He felt Charles’s pulse some time after 
they were gone, shook hiS head gravely, and expressed doubts 
as to the propriety of his attempting the journey. 

Towards evening, when he returned, after having been ab¬ 
sent for some hours, he declared that he must not think of it; 
that there was a teitdency to fever in his pulse, and various 
other signs and-symptoms of not being so well, with which 
Charles’s own sensations did not correspond in the least. He 
was persuaded, however, to submit, and it may scarcely be 
necessary to tell flie reader, that the cause of all this was the 
health of Lady l^irell. Ine day on which Charles had first 
proposed to return was the fey on wWch the physicians had 
declared the crisis of her disease would take place; and on 
the following dav Mrs. ElBngham, who never shrunk from a 
painful task, '800 who undertook to tell Charles that his mo¬ 
ther had been at the point of death, had the satisfaction of 
being enabled to add, that she was no longer in danger. 

Still the news agitated Charles Tyrrell a great deal, and he 
now felt how ill he himself had been. He was only the more 
anxious, however, to return home as speedily as possible, and 
on the following day he arrived at Harbury Park, and took 
up his post by the sick bed of his mother. Lady Tjurcll re¬ 
covered very Slowly; Charles saw little of his father: and 
the day of his coining of age, which was the second after Ins 
return, passed without mark of rejoicing in a gloomy and 
melancholy house. 


CHAPTER XVJ. 

We must pass over a brief space with but a slight sketch of 
its events. Charles Tyrrell stole daily some hours to spend 
with Lucy Eftinghain, and the rest of his time was chiefly 
spent in the sick chamber of his mother. Of Sir Francis he 
saw but little. 

For several days, joy at his son’s recovery somewhat sof¬ 
tened the temper of Sir Francis Tyrrell. But that ameliora¬ 
tion soon wore off; and though Cnarles took an opportunity 
of telling him, simply and feelingly, how grateful he was for 
the kindness and anxiety he had Mown respecting him during 
his illness. Sir Francis md not think him grateful enough, was 
piqued at the attention he showed his mother, alluded more 
than once with a sneer to what he called the cabal up stairs, 
•and wondered when there would be a change in the ministry. 

When Charles thanked him for the anxiety he had shown 
respecting him in his illness, he thanked him also for the con- 
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sen he had sivcn to his marriage -with Lucy Effingliam.. Sir 
Francis cut him short, however. “You have nothing to thank 
me for,” he replied sharply; “ you chose for yoiurself, without 
putting any trust or confidence in me. It so happened that 
j 'r choice chimed with my opinion; but I have a good deal 
more to say upon that subject, which shall be said hereafter, 
and which may not be quite so pleasant to you.” 

t diaries verj'^ well understood from these words that Sir 
Francis, as was frequently the case, wished tp hold over his 
head, as a drawn sword, the vague expectation of some future 
retribution for having ventured to own his love to Lucy her¬ 
self, without making him acquainted therewith. As lie had 
often exjierienced, however, that such vague menaces pro¬ 
duced no effects, he did not make himself uneasy, lint that 
which alariued him more than anything which fell from his 
lather's lips, was a certain degree of anxiety which he beheld 
constantly in the countenance of his mother, and her inform¬ 
ing liim more than once, that there was a matter which weighed 
much upon her mind which she must tell him soon. She put 
it off, however, from day to day; and the disinclination she 
had to speak served more than anything to confirm Charles in 
the belief, that what she was about to tell him was not only' 
inqiortant, but painful in a great degree. 

The fourth inmate of the house, for such Mr. Driesen seemed 
entirely to have become, had lost much of his good spirits, 
was gr.-ivc, thoughtful, somewhat irritable. His hooks seemed 
no longer to have that charm for him which they once had 
possessed, and he ])asscd the greater part of the day either in 
reading and answering letters, or in walking about the grounds 
with his hands in his jjockets. He would sometimes, indeed, 
amuse himself by throw ing a stone at a squirrel, and .succeeded 
in knocking one off a branch; but he did not pursue this long, 
and there was a restlessness about him whieh seemed to show 
that he was ill or uuhapity. 

Such was the state of the family at Ilarbnry Park, at the 
cud (ff about nine days after fftiarles TjTrell’s return, when 
Sir Francis entered the room one morning while Mr. Driesen 
was sitting reading the newsjtaper, with the gathering of a 
coming storm upon his brow. 

“ Driesen,” he said, we have all been young men in our 
days, and so 1 supitose I must overlook it. lint I am afraid 
that lioy of mine, Charles, is ])lnying the fool, and as far as 
L\icy Fftingliain is concerned, the blackguard too. lie has 
twice ridden ovit for three or four hours at a time down to the 
sea-side, and I liear there is a girl there tliat he goes to see. 
This j.hootiiig, to wliii h he lias taken witliin tliis day or two, 
has, 1 fancy, tfie same object. You know wliat a good shot 
he is, and yet lie brings bacir very little game. There is e'. :■ 
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dently MHnethise gang <(»), Diiesen; I gee his gun brought 
down, the gamekeepers waiting, and everything ready. Now, 
it’s an even chance that he brings home no more than half-a- 
dozen partridges and a cock-sparrow after being out for four 
or five hours.” 

“ There are two classes of consummate fools in the world,” 
replied hir. Driesen: “ the fools that cannot open their eyes, 
and the fools that cannot shut them. The first are very an- 
no 3 dng to every^body around them; but the second are veiy 
annoymg to everybody else and themselves too. Prav, Tyr¬ 
rell, take care what you’re about!” and turning round, he went 
on with the newspaper, without waiting for any reply. 

Sir Francis, however, would most likely have given him one 
spontaneously, for he was not a man to be called a fool with¬ 
out having his revenge. But his attention wrs turned in 
another way by the entrance of his son. Charles wms dressed 
for shooting; but his countenance was very pale, and he was 
evidently a good deal agitated. 

“ I wish to speak with you, sir, for a moment,” he said, ad¬ 
dressing his father aomewhat abruptly. 

“Well,” exclaimed Sir Francis, staring him in the face, “il 
you come to speak, why don't you speak?” 

“ Because, sir,” replied Cliarles, “ 1 think on every accoimt 
what I have to say ought to he sa'id in private." 

“ Oh, nonsense!” replied Sir Francis, “ here is nobody but 
Driesen. Solemn oonlcrenccs, my most sage and erudite son, 
always require protocols; and here is Driesen shall put them 
do^vn for us.” 

“ Well, sir, if you insist upon it,” replied Charles, “ I must 
go on. What I came to speak to you alwut was the subject 
of my mother.” 

“ Well, sir, what of her?” interrupted Sir Francis. “ I hope 
she is well this morning.” 

“ Neither so well in mind or body, sir, as she might be,” 
.replied Charles; “but it is in reference to a conversation with 
you immediately previous to her illness, that she has desired 
me to speak with you.” 

“ I suppose she has told you that that conversation pro¬ 
duced her illness,” exclaimed Sir Francis, sharply; “bnt you 
;will learn, young man, some day, that women can falsity the 
truth.” 

“ Nearly as well as men,” added Mr. Driesen, suddenly ris¬ 
ing, and moving towards the door. “You two fiery gentlemen 
make the room too hot for any cool and quiet person; so I 
.shall quit it.” 

“And the house too, if you jdease, sir,” said Sir Francis 
iTyrrell, in a loud tone. 

But Mr. Driesen did not appear to hear him, and retired 
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<ndth the same steady slep. He closed the door after him 
aud fiithcr and son were left alone. 

What followed nobody has ever known. The gamekeepers 
came out and took their posts in the hall at the appointed 
time; the butler lingered about to open*the door tor Master 
Charles, whom he had loved from his infancy, and to give 
him his hat, and gloves,- and gun; and Lady Tyrrell’s footman, 
who had been sent down with a small note from her to her 
■soil, on finding that he was with & Francis, lingered beside 
the butler in the vestibule. 

At first the conversation between Sur Francis and his son, 
whatever might be its nature, did not make itself heard be¬ 
yond the precincts of the library; but gradually the voices of 
both were heard rising louder and louder, in tiiat fierce, fiery 
tone that v>uld not be mistaken. The voice of Sir Francis 
becmne a shout, and the deep tones of Charles were heard 
replying like distant thunder. The servants looked at each 
■other with dread and apprehension; for although but too 
often they had heard and witnessed the angry contentions 
whicli arose in that family, there seemed to be a deep convic¬ 
tion upon all of them that this was something more serious, 
more ferrible than ever before occurred, Tlie butler could 
resist it no longer, and put his ear to the key-hole. 

“ (iood God!’’ he cried, after listening for a moment; “run, 
William, to hir. Driesen; ask him to come here, for God’s 
sake, for I am afraid of mischief. Tell him there has nevg* 
been anything like this in the house before.” 

The man obeyed instantly; but before Mr. Driesen ap¬ 
peared, though, to do him justice, he made as much sjiced at 
possible, the door of the library was tlirown back, as if th( 
hand that opened it would have dashed it from its hinges^ 
and Charles 'J'yrrell appeared, as pale as death, with the ex¬ 
ception of a small red spot in the centre of etiher cheek. The 
voice of Sir Francis Tyrrell was heard screaming after him a 
the very highest pitch of passion; but the only words whicl 
were distinct were something about “Your fother.” niej 
canglit Jiis son’s ears, and instantly made him turn with flash¬ 
ing eyes and a quivering lip. 

Aly father!” he exclaimed; “ do you call yourself my fa¬ 
ther, after the words you have just spoken? Out upon it!’ 
And snatching his hat, gloves, and gun from the servant, h« 
rushed forth into the open air. 

The freshness seemed in a degree to recall him to himself 
and seeing the gajnckeepers following him with the dogs, hi 
paused upon the lawn, saying, “Not to-day—not to-day; ! 
shall not want you; I have no time left;” and he dashed inti 
the w'ood along the path, that very path which we have de¬ 
scribed in the beginning of tliis work, and which, some waj 
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farther on, divided into two, le^ing to the long walk of beech 
trees, called the Ladies’Walk, on one hand, anu to the walled, 
kitchen garden in the middle of the wood on the other. 

In the mean time. Sir Fi'micis Tyrrell had remained lean¬ 
ing M’ith his hand upon the table, and trembling in every limi) 
■with passion. In a minute or two, however, lie seemed seized 
with a sudden desire of following his son, and rushing out 
into the vestibule, he demanded his hat in a sharp tone. 'I'lic 
man was as long^in finding it as it was possible. He brought 
bis master fir.st one of his friend’s and then one of liis sou’s 
hats. But Sir Francis said nothing; for his thoughts wore so 
intensely concentrated upon other subjects, that the petty ob¬ 
stacle was scarcely knotvn. 

By the time be had got his hat, however, Mr. Dricscii was 
at his side, and laid his hand upon his arm, sayiii,;;, “ Tyrrell, 
Tyrrell, listen to mel” 

“ I have no time to listen,” replied Sir Francis, and pushed 
past him. Jklr. Driesen, however, followed him beyond the 
door, and caught him by the arm again, saying— 

“Nay, but you shdl listen to me, Tyrrell.” 

“Then you shall listen to me first, sir,” replied Sir Francis, 
while his eyes flashed fire at feeling him*ilf forcibly detained. 
“Let me tell yon a secret, Mr. Driesen. which it may be con¬ 
venient for you to know; let me tell you a secret!” 

Mr. Driesen bent down his head to listen with a cynical 
smile upon his countenance; but whatever it was that Sir 
l‘’r.aiu;is said to him, it banished all smiles in a moment, and 
turned him very pale. 

“ I will not believe,” he replied, “ that yon could act so un- 
gcntlcmanlv a part.” 

“You will see, .sir; you will see!” rejoined the baronet, with 
a menacing air, and breaking from him, he dashed into the 
wood by the self-same path his son had taken. 

M'hcii lie Avas gone, Mr. Driesen stood in the midst of the 
lawn, putting liis hand more than once to his head, ns if the 
sun inconnuoded him. 'Fhc butler, wlio saw him, w isely ran 
and brought him his hat, Avhich he took, still remaining in a 
deep fit of thought. 

“ You arc right,” he said, at length, putting on the hat; “I 
had better go after them, for they are in a terrible state.” 

Thus saying, he walked on towards the eoriicr of tlie wood, 
hut there ])aused for a full minute, as if still undecided what 
to do. lie then went on along the path, hut not long after 
returned, and walking into the lilirary, paused fiir a moment 
in thought, and then w'ent u]) to his own room; alter wliich 
he soon came down again, aiiparcntly quite satisfied that every 
thing would resume its own course when the momentary storm 
had blown over. 
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About an hour after, while he was still sit^^ theri, the 
newspaper in his hand, Charles Tyrrell entered in Imste and 
evident agitation. He said nothing to Mr. Driesen, wln> only 
lookl’d up for a moment from the paper, but passed on to his 
own room, where he locked himself in, and remained for some 
time alone. 

Not half an hour more had elapsed when one of the gar¬ 
deners was seen running across the lawn at full speed towards 
the hou.se, and with the interval of a minute ^ve or six of the 
men servants issued forth with the gardener, carrying a sofa 
l)etween them. There was a great commotion in various parts 
of the house, a running to and fro, the noise of many tongues, 
and even the maids gathering round the door that opened into 
tlic front vestibule. All their eyes were turned in one par¬ 
ticular direction, and at the end of about twenty minutes the 
men were seen returning, bearing upon the sota the lorra of 
some person, who seemed, from the sad and careful manner 
in whicli be was carried, to have received severe injuries. 

AVhen tliey arrived at the door, the men set down their 
burden, wliile the glass wings were thrown open; and there 
beibre the threshold of that dwelling, which his own violent 
passions had rendered miserable to all it contained, lay the 
body of Sir Francis Tyrrell, cold, still, inanimate, and already 
beginning to grow stiff. A small, thin, trickling stream of 
blood over the pillow of the sofa showed that the injury he 
had received, and which had caused his death, must have 
been inflicted on the hack of his head, while a sliglit contu¬ 
sion on the Ibrebcad, together with some earthy stains upon 
the breast of his coat, evinced that he. had fallen forward, and 
that the blow had come from beliind. 

Mr. Drieseu had by this time come to the door, attnicted 
thither a])pareiitly by the noise, imd he now stood gazing 
upon the countenance of his dead friend, evidently much iif- 
fected, but struggling against his feelings, and expressing 
neitlicr sorrow' nor surprise. All that he said was— 

“Take the body into the library. Send for the coroner 
immediately, and iiid the keepers scour the whole park and 
country round on horseback and on foot, to seek for any 
stranger lurking about.” 

The butler gazed silently in liis face for a moment, shut 
his teeth tight, and shook his head with a meaning sadness. 

“Do as J hid you,” rejoined Mr. Driesen, sharply; ‘'and 
reme»'jl)er that every word iioiv spoken is of importance. I 
know tliiit bis life was threatened sonic days ago by a man in 
the park, for he told me so.” 

The Initlcr made no rcjily, but turned bis eyes to one of 
the servants who came heliiud, and who was not cugagi.ri with 
the others in carrying the body of his master. The na u had 
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a gan in Ms hand, the cock of the right hand barrel was' 
down, and the white dost surrounding the pan showed tliat it 
had been recently discharged. A single glance was sufficient 
to show that it was the gun of Charles T^rell, the same gun 
he had taken out with him in the moniing. Mr. Driesen 
made no observation, however, but by a slight frown, and the 
body was carried into the libra:^ as he had directed. 

“Go and give the orders I mentioned,” continued Mr. 
Driesen, speaking to the butler, as soon as they had set down 
the body, “ while I go and inform Mr. lyrrell, who has been 
in some time.” 

“Indeed! sir," exclmmed the buUer, “I did not see him 
come in.” 

“ But I did,” replied Mr. Driesen; “he passed through the 
library some time ago, and went to his own room.''’ 

Thus sajdng be ascended the stairs, and knocked at the 
door of Charles Tyrrell’s room. 

“ Come in!” said the young gentleman in a calm voice; but 
on turning the handle of the door, Mr. Driesen found that it 
was locked. Charles, however, unlocked it instantly, and on 
looking towards the washing-stand, Mr. Driesen saw that he 
had been washing Ms hands, and that the water was bloody. 

“ Charles,” he said, hxing Ms eyesupon him, “ I have some 
very bad news for you.” 

Charles Tyrrell turned very pale, but he replied nothing, 
and Mr. Driesen wont on: “Toar father has been found dead 
in the wood, apparently murdered.” 

“ Good God!” excMmed Charles. “Where was he found?” 

“That I cannot say,” replied Mr. Driesen; “but they have 
just brought home the body, and I thought it right to come 
and inform you of the facts myself, especially as you and Sir 
Francis had quarrelled so violently in the morning, had gone 
out together, at least one following the other closely, and as 
your gim seems to have been found by the men very close to 
the dead body.” 

Charles Tyrrell instantly strode past him to the door; but 
Mr. Driesen laid Ms hand upon Ms arm, and sto])pcd liim, 
saying in answer to the look of indignation which came upon 
the young man’s countenance, “ Charles, I do not in the least 
suspect you; but these men below evidently do, and I have 
said what 1 have said because it is right you should be aware 
and upon your guard. There may be circumstances of sus¬ 
picion attached to the most perfect innocence, and in such 
circumstances it is absolutely necessary to be guarded. I 
speak to you as a friend, Charles Tyrrrell, who wishes you 
well most sincerely. All I saj^ is, be on your guard, remem¬ 
bering that, though perfectly innocent, you may he placed in. 
' %^ainful situation by the least imprudence.” 
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Still Charles I^-nrell made n» reply, but qwned the door, 
walked out with a firm step, descettded the stairs, roimd the 
foot of which the greater part of the servants of the house 
were collected, and deman^d, “ Where is the body of my 
father?” 

The butler pointed to the library without speaking, and 
Charles Tyrrell at once went in. 

The sight that met his eye, however, seemed to strike and 
affect him deeply. There lay the parent with whom he had 
passed the greater part of his life in struggles and contentions, 
which had indeed embittered it terribly! There he lay! but 
with all those strong and fiery passions quelled for ever; the 
fierce lightning of the eye gone out, the sarcastic sneer cleared 
away from the lip, and nothmg left upon the countenance to de¬ 
note tlie fieace and menacing spirit which had once dwelt there¬ 
in, except the stern frown which had become so habitual on 
the brow as to affect the muscles themselves, and leave a deep 
indentation that even deatli could not do away. There he lay! 
calmer than he had ever been seen in life; and as his son 
gazed upon him, and iniirked the small trickling stream of 
blood which had oozed forth and stained the sola on which he 
was stretched, all but the tenible fact was forgotten, and the 
quarrels, the contentions, the violence of the past, were like 
faintly-reinemliorcd dreams. 

A crowd of emotions, many of wliich he had never felt to- 
w'ards his father before, rushed at once upon Charles Tj-rreU’s 
mind, and clasjiing Ins hands together in agony, the tears rolled 
silently down his cheeks. 

Several of the sen'ants followed him into the room, though 
Mr. Dricsen had remained without; and as soon as the young 
gentleman had recovered some degree of composure, he ques¬ 
tioned them at length upon all the particulars connected with 
the discovery of his father’s body. He then asked if the coro¬ 
ner had been sent f >r, and finding that such had been the ca.se, 
he retired to communicate the event to his mother. 

We sluill not attempt to depict the feelings of Lady Tyrrell, 
nor pause to trace any farther the events of that day. as the 
imagination of the reader may easUy supply the facts, which 
did not in any degree tend to i>romote the ultimate result. 

Early on the following morning, however, a coroner’s jury 
assembled at Ilarbury Park, and after having been sworn, 
proceeded to view the body, which was recognised by several 
of the persons present, who had known the deceased gentle¬ 
man under various circumstances. After having gazed at it 
for some time, and made several remarks, as impertinent and 
insignificant as the remarks of coroners’ juries generally are, 
the jury again returned to the drawing-room, and commenced 
their investigation of the facts. The coroner hjmself was a 
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sensible man, and a man of good feelings, and consequently 
tlie inquiry was conducted with as much decency and pro¬ 
priety of demeanour as possible. 

In the first place he besought the jury emphatically to dis¬ 
miss from their minds any rumour which they might have 
heard, previously to their entering the house; to look upon 
the case solely in reference to the evidence that was to be laid 
before them; and to remember that they had jmwer to adjourn 
as often as necesrary, in order to gain additional information, 
so that their verdict might be calm and deliberate, smd not 
pronounced without full conviction. 

At the suggestion of the coroner, the first jicrson examined 
was the gardener who had discovered the body, and liad called 
the servants to carry it to the house. lie declared, that being 
as usual about to go up to the house for orders from the house¬ 
keeper, he had come out of the walled garden, by the door 
which opened into the path leading to the mansion. At first he 
had remarked nothing extraordinary, but ju.st as he bad jiassed 
the tool shed, which we have noticed before as defacing the 
outside of the high w’alls, he saw a gim lying on the ground, 
and thinking it was most likely that of some poacher, w ho had 
been pursued by the keepers, and droj)ped it fit his fight, he 
took a step out of the way to lift it, wKen bej'ond the next tree 
he saw .something like the body of a man, and on approaching 
beheld his master. He was lying on the ground, lie said, with 
his f;!cc buried in the leaves of the wild plants, and he had a. 
large ragged wound on the back of his head, which he described 
in a manner that we shall not dwell upon: sutKce it that he 
must have died instantly, as the w'hole charge of the gun, at 
the distance ofa verj’ tew yards, had been lodged in the brain. 
There seemed to have been no struggle, he said, for the ground 
was not at all beaten up. He must have had his hat on w hen 
he was shot, from the fact of a considerable part of the charge 
having passed through it. There was a great deal of blood upon 
the ground round about, he added; but no traces of tiiotmarks 
of any kind, the ground being hard and dry. 1 lorrificd at what 
he had seen, he ran as fast as he could to the house, and 
hronght up a number of servants to aid in removing the body, 
and had taken them to the spotwlicrc the body remained just 
as he had seen it. 

After he had concluded his own account, the coroner (jues- 
tioned him as to whom he had seen in the garden or the park 
during the course of the day; and the only' one of tlic liunily 
he had seen had been his young master, who, aliout an hour 
belbre the body was discovered, had entered the garden by the 
door loading from the mansion, had looked about e.agerly liir 
a minute or two, and then, crossing the garden, had tried tlic 
opposite dooy, which was locked. The gardener, who was at 
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the Other end of the ground, and saw this proceeding, advanced 
for the purpose of opening t)ie door; but before he reached it, 
his young master was away amongst the apple-trees and otlier 
thick plants, and he did not see liira any more. 

These particulars, it is to be remarked, were drawn forth by 
the questions of the coroner, and we^e evidently detailed un¬ 
willingly ; and when the man had concluded, the coroner told 
him to quit the room, but not the house, as he might very 
probably be called upon again to give furthev evidence. 

Tlie other servants were then examined, and their testimony 
confirmed in all respects the gardener’s account of the finding 
of the body. The only fiirtner fact of importance ])roduced 
by their examination was, that the gun which had been found 
near Sir Traucis Tyrrell was one belonging to his son Charles, 
with whichvhe had gone out that very morning. 'J'his imme¬ 
diately pointeil susjiicion; and the butler, who had proved that 
the gun was the same which he had given to his young mas¬ 
ter when he was going out, was ordered to remain. 

'J'he coroner then looked to the jury in silence, as if to see 
whether they would ask any further <iuestions or not. No one 
sfiokc, however, and he himself paused, and seemed to hesi¬ 
tate. At length, however, he murmured to himself, ‘Tt must 
bo done!” ami he begaita series of questions addressed to the 
butler, calcidiited to elicit all the psirticulars of the quarrel 
between Sir Francis Tyrrell and his sou in the morning. 

Though the man softened the whole business as much as he 
coidd, without liilsifying the facts, it became evident to the 
jury that (diaries 'Tyrrell and his father had quarrelled se¬ 
riously, more so, indeed, than they had ever been known to 
do before; that the sou had gone forth with his gun in his 
hand: that the father had followed him, and had never re¬ 
turned alive. 

“Was the gun charged or not, when you gave it to your 
master V’ demanded the coroner. 

“ 1 have always charged it for him since he was a boy, sir,” 
re)died the butler, “and did so yesterday morning also.” 

While this examination proceeded, Mr. Driesen was in the 
room; but (diaries d'yrrell was voluntarily absent, and as the 
former had been mentioned several times by the sen ants, the 
coroner next proceeded to examine him. 

lie told as much as he knew of the quarrel between Sir 
Francis and his son in the morning, stating everything with 
his usual jirecision; and then he detailed how the servants 
had come to seek him, fearing some violence would take place 
on the part of Sir Francis tinvards his son. AVhen he came 
down, he said, he finmd the baronet e.Ncited to a greater pitch 
than he had e\er beheld; and he fiirther stated, that on at¬ 
tempting to sto|) him from going alter his son, Sir Francis had 
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told him in a low voice, that it "(m hia intention not only to 
deprive Charles of everytlung that he legally could, but to 
destroy the title-deeds or his entailed estates rather than that 
his son should possess them. He had remonstrated, he said, 
and pointed out that it would be most ungentlemanly so to do; 
but that Sir Francis hai|| broken away from him, intimating 
that his resolution was hot to be shaken. He had followed 
him, he added, along the path he had taken in the wood till 
it had separated into two, and then, not knowing which branch 
Sir Francis had pursued, and not seeing him upon either, he 
had returned to the house, trusting that eitlier the father 
would not overtake the son, or that the quarrel between them, 
as had been frequently the case within his own knowledge 
before, would pass away and he forgotten. 

He seemed inclined to pause here, but the cfroner pro¬ 
ceeded. “I think,” he said, “ one of the servants informed 
us that you were the first person who notified to the present 
Sir Charles Tyrrell tlie awful event which had occurred in his 
family. Be so good as to detail what took idjici upon that 
occasion." 

Mr. Uriesen did so, but not altogether sincerely. H^ statetl 
broadly the fact of having gone up to Charles TjTrreH’s room, 
and informed him that his father had been found murdered in 
the wood, and he dwelt much iqion the surprise and horror 
■which that young gentleman had seemed to feel, and which 
could not be aflccted. He also added that the servants had in¬ 
formed him, that Charles Tyrrell, on going into the room 
where his father’s body lay, liad been Mected even to tears. 

The .servants were then recalled to prove these fhets; hut 
the coroner thought fit to question several of them in such a 
maimer as to ascertain that there had been spots of fresh blood 
found upon Charles Tyrrell’s shooting jacket, and that th8 
water in which he had washed his hands, after his return 
home, had been apparently blowly. The latter facts, as well 
as the fact of the door having been locked, Mr. Hriesen had 
taken care to conceal; but it tended directly to increase the 
suspicious of the jury again.st Charles Tyrrell in a very great 
degree, and when the servants were again dismissed, the coro¬ 
ner sent at once to that young gentleman, in order to notify 
to him that his evidence would be required before the jurj-. 

Charles immediately obeyed the summons, and the coroner 
after a short pause, diuring which he seemed embarrassed bj 
painful emotions and feelings lor the young man himself, said: 
“I grieve very much. Sir Charles, to have to call you at all 
Tipon this painful business, and still more to have to caution 
you that there arc circumstances connected with you: conduct 
daring yesterday, which may prove of such very groat impor¬ 
tance to yourself at an alter period, that it will be well for you 
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to we^h every word, and not to speak anythiftg the tendency 
of which you nave not Mly considered.” 

The young gentleman merely bowed his head, and the coro¬ 
ner then asked him to go on, and to detail as much as he 
thought fit of the events which occurred to himself dming the 
preceding day. * 

Charles replied at once: “Were it independent, sir, of the 
death of my father, tliat day would be, from various other 
events, the most painful of my life. On tbecaoniing of that 
day, which I had appmnted for shooting, my mother explained 
to me the particulars of a discussion of a most \inhappy kind, 
which had taken place between herself and my father, and 
which had ended in an agreement to separate for ever. Ilbiess 
had prevented her previously from executing her resolu^i, 
but she deputed me to inform my father that that resoltflhn 
was unchanged, and'to arrange with him the necessary preli¬ 
minaries. 

“ 1 mention these painful feets to account for the serious 
dispute which ensued between my father and myself upon the 
subject. His conduct and his language became so violent, 
that feeling my own temper every moment giving way, I left 
him, and went out into the park." As I had intended to shoot, 
everything had been prepared for that purpose, and I took 
my gun from the liands of the servant quite unconsciously. 
The keepers were waiting without with the dogs, hut feeling 
that I was in no state to enjoy such an amusement, I told tliem 
1 should not want them, and walked on. I still had the gun 
in my hand, and kept it till I reached the door of the ^den, 
when finding that it put me to inconvenience, I leaned it 
against the wall under the tool shed, and walked on, intending 
to take it up as I came back again. I forgot it, however, en¬ 
tirely, and returned to the house without it, nor thought of it 
more till I heard that it had been found near the dead body 
of my unhappy fathvT. That father I never saw again from 
the time I left him in the library, at about half-past eleven 
o’clock, till the time he was brought home a corp^. This, I 
believe, is all that I have to state. But any question which 
may be asked me, I am very willing to answer, provided it 
affects myself alone.” 

“ In the first place, then,” asked the coroner, “ will you 
permit me to inquire if there is any one on whom your own 
suspicions fix as the perpetrator of this horrid act?” 

“ On none,” replied tSiarles '^rrrell, “ in particular. My 
father iilforined me, and I understand also informed Mr. 
Driesen, here present, that he had been threatened by some 
man in the wood a week or two ago, while 1 was still at 
Oxford. Tlie particulars I never heard, but most likcl 3 ' Mr. 
Driesen, who was here at tlie time, can give them to you.” 
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The coroner turned to Mr. Driesen, who was still in the 
loom. But that gentleman rejdied: “I cannot, indeed, give 
any information of an accurate kind. Sir Francis Tjurell 
rctnnied one day in a state of very great excitement, and at 
dinner informed me that he liad met with an old man in the 
wood, uith whom he had quarrelled, and who had thereupon 
menaced him with the same fate which had befallen one ot 
his ancestors, who had his brains knocked out. He added, 
that it would be> some pleasure if they did murder him, to 
know that they would be hanged for it; but he did not add 
the old man’s name, nor mention many of the particulars.” 

The coroner paused, and then again addressing Charles 
Tyrrell, he said: “ Yon mean distinctly, sir, to state that yon 
di^iot meet your father in the wood, nor see him at all again 
tifllfler his death?” 

“ Most distinctly,” replied Charles; “ f never saw him after 
I left the library at about half-past eleven o’clock.” 

“Did yon see any one else m the course of your walk?” 
demanded the coroner. 

“ Yes, several people,’’ replied Charles 'fyn'cll. “ I was out 
more than an hour, and saw a number of persons.” 

. “Who might they be,” the coroner demanded, “ as far as 
you can recollect?” 

“ In the first place, I saw the head gardener,’’ replied 
Charles; “for I went into the garden, intendmg to pass through 
it to the other side of the wood, and he was on the left hand 
side, at the extreme end.’’ 

“Did you pass through it?" demanded the coroner. 

“I did pass through it,” replied Charles 'J’yrrcll, “ but not 
directly. Finding the door locked on the opjiositc side, I 
ftirned to the gardener’s house, which is near, and jiassed 
through it, there being a tvay from it into the wood.” 

'I'he coroner looked round to the jury with a well-satisfied 
smile, glad to find that the young gentleman’s account corres¬ 
ponded exactly with the gardener’s. 

“ Pray, who else did you meet in the course of your walk?” 
he continned. 

“Oh! several people,” replied Charles Tyrrell, vaguely. 
“I saw woodcutters, the gardener’s tvife, a man lojiping some 
trees, one of the fishermen who occasionally come iqi to the 
house, and generalh’ ])ass by what is called the jiark stile.” 

“Did you speak with an)-of these ])ersons?” demanded the 
coroner. “And if so, what might be the nature of your con¬ 
versation with them?” 

“I did speak with some of them,” replied Charles Tyrrell, 
colouring a good deal. “But with regard to the nature of my 
conversation n ith them, in one instai'cc at least, 1 must de¬ 
cline statins it. I do so because it concerned others as well 
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as myself, and related to matters which I hayc no right to 
mention.” 

“I should think, sir,” replied the coroner, “that no persons 
■would ol)jcct to your stilting the conversation j'ou held mth 
them, considering the circumstances in which yon are placed, 
and I am very desirous, indeed. Sir Charles Tyrrell, that you 
■ shonid be explicit; for the jury are anxious to arrive at a calm 
.and ju.st conclusion, and I fear, under present circumstances, 
that oiw decision must be a very painful one.” 

“ Whatever is your decision, sir,” replied Charles Tyrrell, 
“it cannot induce me to violate confidence reposed in me, or to 
repeat a conversation which might produce injury to others.” 

“Had that conversation anything to do with the present 
case?” demanded the coroner. Charles Tyrrell replied in the 
negative, aijd the coroner went on in the same kindly tone 
which he had used throughout. 

“There are several things to be explained, sir,” he said, 
“which must be left for you to do, or not, as you think fit; 
but only let me point them out to you, and observe that if you 
will satisfactorily account for them, it may spare a great deal 
of jiain to all parties. There can be no doubt that the imfor- 
tunate gentleman, the causes of whose death we are about to 
investigate, was killed by the gim which yon carried out in 
the morning; that he went out to seek you; and that the 
feelings of both were highly irritated at the time. You say 
that you never saw him after leaving the house; that you laid 
down your gun against the wall of the garden, and entering 
the garden itself, proceeded in a direction leading away from 
tlie spot where the murder was committed. So far you are 
borne out by the testimony of the gardener; and if you can 
account for the time which afterwards elapsed, showing any of 
the ])ersons that you s))oke with, or who can prove that they 
saw you under such circumstances as to establish that you 
could not have been on the spot at the time Sir Francis Tyrrell 
was killed, even if you give us strong jwobabilities to suppose 
that such was tlie case, we are very willing to take your ])re- 
vious liigh character and the natural affections of human 
nature into consideration, and give you every benefit of doubt. 
It may be also necessary for you 'to account satisfactorily for 
the l)lond wliicli ap|)eared on your shooting-jacket ami on 
your hands, as you say that you laid down the gun without 
having discharged it at any of the ordinary objects of flehl 
sport. Let me heg you tg consider the matter well, and make 
such a reply as will save un])leasant results.” 

Charles 'I’yrroll jiaused foi' a moment and thought deeply', 
first turning his eyes towards the jury, and then towards Jh- 
Dricsen, as if he would fain have asked his advice; ami there 
can be no doubt that his heart was terribly agitated at that' 



moment; for if it had been horrible to han beyond all endu¬ 
rance, to lie under even the suspicion <rf having raised his 
hand against his father’s life, what was it to run the risk oi 
having the suspicion confirmed, perpetuated, and put upon 
record for ever, by the verdict of a coroner’s jury? 

After maintaining silence, however, for nearly five minutes, 
he said, “I am very sorry to be obligiid to reply, that in regard 
to neither of these points can 1 satisfy you. I am bound in 
honour to be silent, and silent I must be, let tlie risk be what 
it may to myself.” 

“This is very strange and very painful,” said the coroner. 
“But, gentlemen, our duty must be done. Is the evidence 
sufficient to satisfy you?” 

The jury assented, and the coroner 'ent on:— 

“Then I have only to point out to you,” be continued, 
“that it has been proved by various witnesses, that a violent 
quarrel existed between Sir Francis Tyrrell and his son; that 
his son went out first, and Sir Francis TyTrcll followed, for 
the avowed purpose of continuing the discussion which had 
begun in tlie morning. The sou was seen shortly after in tlic 
immediate neighbourhood of the spot where his father's dead 
body was found; U'as absent some time fnun the house, and 
retilmed without his grm, but with his hands and clotiics 
bloody; that the ])eriod of his absence is not accounted for, 
nor the marks of blood explained; that his father’s body uus 
found close to the garden which he bad entered; that the gun 
which he had carried out with him was found discharged close 
to the l)ody, and that the death of the late baronet had evi¬ 
dently taken yilacc by the discharge of a gun, lotided with 
small sliot, within a few I'eet of tlie liack of his head. Gentle¬ 
men, I do not presume to point out in any way the verdict to 
whicli you must come, hut now leave it to you to say, Avhat 
course shall be pursued, whether you will ^jouni for more 
evidence, or proceed at once to a verdict.” 

The jury consulted for a single moment apart, and then the 
foreman said, “There is no occasion at all, sir, to adjourn. 
We think the evidence quite sufficient, and we are nnaiiimons 
in pur verdict.” The coroner tlicu demanded the verdict in 
the usual manner, and the foreman replied at once, “Wilful 
murder against Sir Charles Tyrrell, of Harbury Park.” 

Tlicre was a gowl deal of bustle and excitement in the room 
as soon as the words were spoken, though every one had seen 
to what point the investigation was tending. The only person 
who was jierfectljf still was Charles Tyrrell himself, who, 
tliough deadly pale, showed no other sign of agitation. 

The coroner instantly proceeded to draw up a warrant, and 
before he left the house, put it into the hands of one of the 
constables. 
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Mr. Driesen tuivanced, and STOke a fear words to the pri¬ 
soner, in a low voice and in a Kindly manner. But all the 
rest of those present stood aloof, gamng on him adth feelings 
in which awe and horror swallowed up entirely everything 
like sjTnpnthy and compassion. 

Charles Tyrrell found himself alone, desolate and abandoned 
in his paternal mansion. A weary sickness of heart came over 
him, a recklessness, a despair. He longed to see and take 
leave of his mother, before he was hurried to a prison. He 
longed to write, if it were but a few lines, to Lucy Effingham. 
But he had not strength nor energy left for any thing, and in a 
few minutes the carriage was brought round which Avas to 
convey him to the jail, and getting in between two constables, 
he was carried rapidly away to the abode of guilt and misery. 


CHAPTER XVn. 

Bv a small dull lamp in the best chamber of the prison, which, 
howcA'cr, was bad enough, sat Charles Tyrrell about four 
nights after the period at which aw last left him. The passing 
of the intermediate lapse of time had wrought a terrible change 
in his appearance: the rosy hAic of health had fled; the fulness 
and roundness of youth had given place to tltc .sharp lines of 
care and sorrow; and the quick and fiery eye was dull and 
heavy, having none of the light Avhich used to beam from it in 
Ibrmer days. The handsome features, the fine, noble expres¬ 
sion of countenance, were indeed still there, but in cA'crything 
else Charles Tyrrell was an altered being. It was not, hoAVCver, 
confinement that had produced this change, but grief; for the 
room Avas on tlie first floor of the prison, and as airy as any it 
contained. 

In those days,, great discretionary power Avas entrusted to 
the governors of such places, and it so happened, luckily for 
the prisoner in the present ihstance, that the governor owed 
his place to the interest of the T^ell fiimily, and always 
retained for them great veneration and resj)ect. There Avas 
something, too, in the Avholc demeanour of diaries Tyrrell 
Avhich had impressed him from the first with a belief of his 
perfect innocence; and, as the time before his trial was not 
likely to be long, the assizes being just aliout to commence 
Avhen tliis imfortunate occurrence took place, be determined 
to make him as comfortable as tiossible, and do everytliing in 
his jiower to make him forget his imprisonment. Thus the 
young gentleman had pen, and ink, and paper by him, books 
in abundance, and cverythmg which conld occupy his mind, 
and turn his attention to less painfiil subjects. 

He bad beard from his mother, Avho bad summoned up 
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great courage and resolution upon the occasion, and was 
labouring diligently to provide means for lus defence; and ho- 
had written two letters, to neither of rvhich, however, he had 
received any answer. The one W'a.s to Lucy Effingham, and 
the other to Everard Morrison. Charles Tj-rrell, however,, 
neither doubted the friendship of the one, nor the affection of 
the other. But he was anxious and uneasy. He feared that 
tlic horrilde events w-hich had occurred might have made 
Lucy ill, and he. longed too for assurances that she did not 
regret having connected, by the bond of affection, her fate 
with one who seemed to have been of late marked out for 
mischance and unhappiness. 

There are few minds that can endure calmly an enft)rced 
solitude. We may encounter evils and dangers without shrink¬ 
ing or fear. We may undergo sorrows and ))ains with firm¬ 
ness .and resolution. In almost all cases where freedom is left, 
.and a communion with our fellorv-inen, im.agin.atiou links it¬ 
self with hope sooner or later, and carries ns on to brighter 
scenes and happier days. But in the soliriide of a prison, 
gloom and despondency are the companions of fancy. She 
takes none of her suggestions from the bright storehouses of 
hope; she sits and ponders with us over bitter memories, or 
spreads out the sombre future like a ])all. 

Charles Tyirell strove energeticsilly to nerve liis mind, and 
to resist the snggestfons of despair. But which way could he 
look? what could he do? If he thought at all, what were the 
images presented to his mind? His dead father murdered and 
followed to the grave by menials alone; his mother with her 
heart tom and agonized, forcing herself from the bed of sick¬ 
ness to e.xert herself on his behalf, while every word that she 
must hear, and every act that she must do. could only serve 
to wring her heart more painfully, and call up every fearltil 
impression of the past and the future; his promised bride. Iier 
he loved better than anything else on earth, with all her 
young happiness blighted, all her bright prosjiects gone, 
mourning ineffectnally over his fate, and sorrowing fin- his 
ruined character and wounded name; and then the future, the 
dark, inserutahle, terrible liiture, that vast interminable cloud, 
filled with objects that we know not, bnt which to the eyes of 
Charles Tyrrell, rolled into every frightful form, and assmned 
every dark mid threatening line. 

W'itli these things, and such as these, were his thoughts 
busy about eleven o’clock on the fourth night of liis imjirison- 
niciit, when one of the turnkeys oiiencd the door and Ev¬ 
erard Morrison presented himself. Charles advaiictcl and 
grasped liis hands eagerly, saying, “ 1 tliouglit you would 
come, Morrison; 1 have been longing for you, to consult with 
you on various matters.” 
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Morrison was very pale, and there was an anxious and ex¬ 
cited look about him, which Charles Tyrrell had seldom seen. 

“ \Vc arc all selfish, Sir Charles,” he said, replving to his 
friend in the respectful tone which he always usca: “ we are 
all selfish; and 1 have been occupied for two days after 3 'our 
note arrived in business of my own; but now let ns speak upon 
your business, Sir Charles.” 

Hut Charles Tyrrell required a friend, and the formality 
with Avhich the other spoke ^ned him. 

“ Do not call me Sir Charles,” he said; and forgetting the 
restraint he had considerably put upon himself in former times, 
he went on: “I, at least, Morrison, have ever retained for you 
the same regard which we mutually entertained at school. I 
have sought you, I have courted you, as far ns it was decent 
or proper 1^ me to do so, and I have not even been offended 
by coldness which might have offended others. Why you 
have acted so I cannot tell: but-” 

“ I ivill tell you at once why I have acted «o,” replied Ev- 
erard Morrison, taking his hand and grasping it affectionately. 
I have acted so, deliberately, even at the risk of offending you. 
My father, when he heard of the intimacy' between ns, laid 
before me a picture of my fortunes such us they were, and he 
showed me that there were two paths for me to follow; cither 
to seek associations above myself, and take my chance of ris¬ 
ing by patronage and assistance to eminence in my profession, 
and to society of a high grade; or to content nwself with the 
middle class, in which 1 was born, apply myself under him to 
diligent study and constant exertion; to choose calm medi- 
ocritv, and tranquil competence, rather than to accumulate 
want's and wishes, necessities and cares even while I strove to 
amend my condition. My choice was easily formed. 1 chose 
tlic humbler path, because I believed it would prove the hap¬ 
pier, and the only real sacrifice that I made was the sacrifice of 
your society, Tyrrell. I had forgotten none of our boyish 
fWendsliip; 1 have forgotten none of it now. Every kind' act 
that you have done me, every generous or noble feeling wliich 
1 had remarked in your nature, have ever been present to me 
through life. I at one time indeed thought that I could effect 
a comproniise, and still cultivate your friendship, without step¬ 
ping out of iny own station. One visit to Harlmry Park, how¬ 
ever, convinced me that that could not lie; for altliough you 
were everything that was kind and friendly, your father 
treated me'as the small attorney's son. That trial made me re¬ 
solve to guard iiiy O'vn demeanour towards you with a sort of 
iron respect, which 1 have observed up to the present moment. 
It was that made me call you Sir Charles; but the matter is 
now altered, Tyrrell. I can serve you. I cau be soiiicthiag 
more to you than the small attorucy. I can be your zealous, 

I. 
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your true, and I trust, your successfijl friend. But you must 
put full confidence in me, lyrrell.” 

“Why, you don’t think me guilty!” exclaimed Clmrlcs. 

“ Oh, no I” answered Morrison, “I think you innocent; nay 
more, Tyrrell, I kaotv you to be innocent; for I know the very 
spot on which you stood at the moment your father’s murder 
must have taken place.” 

“ Do you know who did it?” exclaimed Charles eagerly, 
grasping his hand, and gazing iptently upon his countenance. 
“No, I do not,” replied Morrison; “I cannot form an idea.” 
“ Then we are as much at sea as ever,” cried Charles Tyr¬ 
rell; “ for unless we can clearly show some one to have been 

f uilty, this stigma, let me prove what I will, will always lie 
eavlly upon me.” 

“ There is something more to be thought of, Tyrrell,” said 
Everard Morrison, “ something far more important. It is to 
save a life.” 

“ Life I care not for,” replied Charles Tyrrell, “ at least not 
half so much as honotir. But surely they would never think 
of condemning me in want of more substantial proof than that 
which already exists.” 

“ Men have been brought to the scaffold on half as much.” 
replied KverardMorrison; “and you ace, TVrrell, there is no 
time to act. I have been over myself to Harbury. I itave 
seen all the witnesses; and I, as a lawyer, tell you the case is 
strong against yon. D strove to ascertain whether tlie gar¬ 
dener could positively state the time that you were iu the 
garden, whether you .had the gun with you then or not, and 
whether he had heard the report of a gun after yon had pas¬ 
sed through the garden. But he had not observed if you had 
anything in yonr l^nd or not, could not tell the time of day 
with any precision and had heard several guns in the course 
of the morningyof which he took no notice. The evjilcncc 
Tyrrell, is all gainst you, and you have but one choice.” 

He spoke earnestly and solemnly, and presented to Charles 
Tyrrell’s eyes his probable fate in a far more awfid point of 
view than that in which he had hitlierto seen it. 

“Good God!” thought the imfortunate young gentleman, 
“ to stand in thti' spring time of youth upon a public scafibld, 
condemned to dig for the murder of my own father, gazed 
upon, hooted at perhaps by an abhorring multitude, and by 
an aivful and degrading death to end a life in which 1 have 
knoivn so little happiness; to leave the heart of a mother 
broken, and to scatter untimely sorrows on the bright morning 
of one whom I love more t^an life!” 

It was horrible, very horrible, and- he gazed eagerly and 
painfully in the countenance of his friend, as that friend placed 
boldly before his eyes the fate that was likely to befall him. 
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“I know, Charles lyrrell,” added Morriscm, when he found 
his companion did not reply, “I know that you do not few 
death; but I know that you fear disgrace, dishonour, and a 
blackened name. Once the fetal ordeal over, once the ap¬ 
pearance of your guilt sealed completely by your condemnation 
and death, and there will be scarcely a motive, scarcely an ob> 
ject, scarcely a means, to remove the load from your ia$i«i3fy 
and.cast it upon another. Tyrrell, I tell you amsyf^ have 
but one chance.” 

“And what chance is that?” demanded Charles TyrrelL 
“ I see none.” 

“Oh, yesl there is,”answered Morrison; “you know there 
is, Tyrrell. You must cither say wher t you were during the 
vrhole time you were absent from the ms nsion, or you must ac- 
coimt for the blood upon your handa aii d clothes. You must 
tell the whole story, in short.” 

“And what will be the consecjnenci if I do?” demanded 
Charles Tyrrell. “You seem to know more, Morrison, than 
you say; if I do, tell mo ivhat wilUwahe consequences?” 

Everard Morrison looked steadfastly in his lace, and clasped 
his liauds tight together. 

“Why do yon ask me?” he slid, “wJiy do you ask me? 
But as j'ou do ask me, I must tcll\ou. Yo\i will save your 
Civu life. Y'ou will do much, thm|gh not all, to clear your 
ow'n name. But you wdl doom tw^thers to the gibbet.” 

“Then God be my friend,”-saidCharlcs Tyrrell, “for Iwill 
not do it!” 

Everard Morrison cast himself upo^ his bosom and wept like 
a child. 

“Noble, generous creature!” he men; “but still, Charlfe, 
still think what you are doing. I qm commissioned to tell you 
that you are at liberty to do as yqh please; that nothing shall 
be denied; that nothing shall be qOnceoled that yon may choose 
to reveal.” 

“No, no, Morrison!” cried Charles Tyrrell, putting him 
back from Mm ivith his hand. “ Morrison, do not tempt me! 
No, I would rather die an honest man than live a scoundrel, 
thuugii such a death is tgrrible indeed." 

“But you have not heard the alternative,” replied Mor¬ 
rison. 

“Is there any other but death?” demanded Charles T^- 
rell. 

■“ Yes, there is,” replied Morrison. “ It is a hazardous and 
moat dangerous one. But yet it can be tried, and I am willing 
to run my shore of the risk, which will even be greater than 
yours." 

“ What is it, Morrison?” demanded Charles. “ I fear n» 
risks myself; in fact, in my situation, all risks vanish.” 





“ Tliat is true,” replied McM-rison, “ and you arc no worse, 
at ail events, than you were before. The alternative is to 
attempt to escaiie.” 

“ But shall 1 not, by the very effort,” demanded Charles, 
“ whether successful or unsuccessful, establish the truth of the 
charj;e aj^ainst me, and deprive myself of the power of ever 
proving iny innocence?” 

“No,” replied Morrison; “no; far from it. On the con¬ 
trary, you give yourself the only opportunity, for you gain 
time. If you stay, as far a.s I can see, you stay for certain 
death; if you can accomplish your flight, you give us an op¬ 
portunity, in the first place, of laying out plans for detecting 
the real minderer. In the second place, you give time for 
another person, whom we will not name, to escape, but who 
is now so strictly watched, on other accounts, tha^„he dare not 
ride out by nigfit for fear of creating suspicion. As soon as 
he is safe from pursuit you can explain the whole, and I will 
take care that everything shall be done to make j'our expla¬ 
nation clear, sure, and convincing. Suspicion, indeed, will 
hang upon you till the real murderer be found; hut, in the 
mean time your own life will be saved; the danger will be 
removed from others; a great part of the susjiicion against 
yourself mil be done away, and you will be placed beyond all 
risk, if we can but effect the escajie.” 

Charles Tyrrell took one or two turns up and down the 
room ere he replied; but be answered at length— 

“ Itis well worth the trial, 3Vforrison. I like not the thoughts 
of compromising you; but if 1 can escape without doing so, it 
is worth running any' risk to accomplish it. Of this I am fully 
convinced.” 

“Fear not for me,” replied Morrison; “I will take my 
chance willingly, and of course 1 shall use the greatest ])rc- 
cautions to prevent implicating mj-self in any degree further 
than I can help, inasmuch as my staying in security here is of 
the greatest importance to you and others. Sit down, then, 
at once, and write two notes: one to your mother, begging her 
to act in any way that I shall direct her, if you are not afraid 
of placing such great trust in me; the other must be addressed 
to Miss Effingham, expressing an extreme desire to see her.” 

“ I have every confidence in j'ou, Everard," replied Charles 
Tyrrell; “ but indeed I cannot ask Lucy to come here. I 
would not for the world th.at she should come to such a place.” 

“She shall never see yourtlote,” replied Morrison; “it is 
for other ey'es, not hers, that I want it; You are of course 
closely -watched. One of those who Avatch you we can de¬ 
ceive, and I think we can brilic the others, not to aid indeed, 
but to connive, and that is all that we require.” 

“I do not understand your plan at all,” replied Charles 
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TjTrell; “but I put every trust in you, asd will write the 
notes directly. li‘ you want money to bribe the people, I have 
plenty upon me, for my mother sent me the day befiwe yes¬ 
terday n very large supply.” 

“ 1 wonder the governor let you have it,” replied Morrison; 
“ but give me a hundred pounds. I may as well begin ope¬ 
rations to-night.” 

Charles Tyrrell followed his directions implicitly in every¬ 
thing. He had known him from boyhood, tmd he knew that 
there was no doubting him. He therefore wrote the notes, 
and j)Iaced them in his hands together with the money, and 
Morrison looked satisfied and even joyful. 

“ 1 cannot insure success,” he said; “butwe have a chance, 
and a good one. I will not tell you my plan, as perhaj)s it is 
well you shSidd be ignorant of it till it is executed. t)nly be 
prompt to do e.vactly what you are told at once, and without 
<|iiestion; and under no circumstances venture any'exclama¬ 
tions of surprise.” 

Charles smiled with a melancholy look, as he replied: “ I 
think, aller what has occurred to me within the last few days, 
Everard, that i should show no surprise at anything. But I 
will do e.\actly as 1 am told, and endeavour to be quick and 
readv.” 

“ Well, then, good night,” rei»licd Everard, “for I will not 
know what sleej) is till 1 have arranged all this business.” 

Thus 'saying he left him, and the night passed over with 
Charles I'yrrell in sleepless anxiety. 

On the following day, however, at about one o’clock, Everard 
re-a)>j)eared, bringing with him a famovis barrister, who had 
obtained a high rejnitation for elicitmg truth in criminal cu.ses, 
even when concealed by almost impervious art. On intro¬ 
ducing him Everard said, with a meaning smile: “I b%t^ihad 
the honour. Sir Charles Ty'rrell, of giving your rotnini^ fees, 
which as usual have been graciously received, andnowliave 

the pleasiue of introducing to you Mr.-, who will advise 

with yon on your detence better than I can dq. I have only 
to say, that you must be well aware of the necessity of nfoking 
your counsel fully acquainted with all the particulars of your 
c.a.se.” 

M’hat took place between Charles Ty rrell and the barrister 
is needless to recapitulate. The learned gentleman thought 
a very good case could be made in favour of his client, and 
seized all.the particulars with a rapidity and precision which 
])crha])s none hut lawyers arc cRjwhle of displaying. Everard 
Alorrisoir took liis leave at the same time with the barrister, 
and departed, merely pausing to say to his friend, “Don’t go 
to bed till you hear more.” 

The governor, who really took an interest in the yomig 
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baronet, was standing in the lobbv when the two lawyers came 
out, and knowing them both well, he nodded familiarly to the 
barrister, saying: “ I hope, sir, you’ll be able to make a good 
case for poor Sir Charles.” 

“ Oh, beyond all doubt!” replied the barrister. “The young 
man is as innocent as you or 1, my good friend. One sees it 
in his every look and liis every word. Hut he’ll be banged to 
a dead certainty, or I don’t know an assize jury'!” 

Thus saying, he wished him goo<l-bye, and walked on with 
young Morrison. 

The rest of the day was spent by Charles Tyrrell almost in 
solitude. The governor visited him once, and hoped he had 
everything to lu^c him comfortable; and the tm-nkeys bring¬ 
ing in his food, and inquiring if he wanted anything, produced 
the only interruptions to his own sad thoughts, till about haU- 
past nine o’clock at night, when the governor came in to say 
that he had just had a note from Mr. Morrison, saying there 
was a lady at the Crown Iiui wished very much to see Sir 
Charles Tjnrell, if it wxre but for a few minutes. 

“Good God, it is Lucy!” cried Charles Tyrrdl, remember¬ 
ing the note that he had given on the preceding day’; but he 
added instantly': “She should not have come at night!” 

“ AVliy you know it pleases many ladies better, sir,” replied 
the governor; “for they don’t like to be seen coming into a 
prison, and a crowd is apt to gather about at the gate. But I 
am sure I have no objection to your seeing her if you like. 
Mr. Morrisou says he docs not know who the ladies are; but 
I dare say that the young lady that w’e’ve heard of down at 
the manor is the one tliat wants to come.” 

“Of course, now that she is come,” said Charles Tyrrell, 
“I should like much to see her;” and after a lew more ■words 
of the same kind, the governor went away to send a message 
to the inn. 

Li five minutes after, the door was opened by one of the 
turnkeys, and a female figure entered, dressed in the very 
height of the fashion. She looked round her, with some de¬ 
gree of bewilderment apparently, tlu’ough the thick black veil 
tliat covered her bonnet. But from the dress, from the whole 
appearance, and from the hc'ght, Charles Ty rrell saw at once 
that it was not Lucy Effingham. lie advanced towards her, 
however, and took her hand, and the turnkey, who hpd paused 
to witness the meeting, closed the door. 

The ntonicnt he had done so, the veil was lifted, and to 
Charles Tyneli's inier .surprise, he s,nv iiu: .'eiiaiicc of 

the good lishermau’.s wife, Jlrs. Hailes, ivliose cliild lie liad 
«aved from great peril when the boat drifted out to sea. 
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CHAPTER XYECL 

It -wanted about a quarter to eleven o’clock at night, and Lucy 
Effingham sat alone in the drawing-room of the old manor- 
house; leaning her fair face upon her hand, and bending her 
head over a book which, however, she did not read. All 
the old accustomed objects were about her, the things with 
which she had herself taken a delight to decorate the abode 
of her mother, and the ornaments which had been collected 
there before they arrived, to make the house look pleasant to 
their eyes, by him who had now gone down to a cold and 
bloody grare. She had thought the place, wdicn first she saw 
it, a little paradise; every object in that drawing-room she 
had noted and approved; the large China jars, the few fine 
and deep-toned pamtings, the exquisite bronzes scattered here 
and there, the tables of marqueteric and mosaic, and all those 
thousand little ornaments which, either for their rarit}' or 
their beauty, convey, through the eye, pleasant impressions 
to the mind, even while busied more intently -with other things. 

Now', however, when she looked around her, and thought 
of the past and the present, -the feeling exdted by the view of 
things connected with happiness gone by was nothing hut tliat 
sickening sensation, mingled of regret and despair, which takes 
j>osac‘Bsion of the mind of youth when first dark disappoint¬ 
ment falls upon it. Hers was not indeed a spirit to yield, and 
give itself up to sorrow' without a stru^le. She had much 
firumess and determination of character, mingled with gentle¬ 
ness of heart and sweetness of disposition, and she had strug¬ 
gled long, powerfully, and successfully to keep down, as far 
as possible, every expression of her grief, so as not to lay a 
deeper load upon the mind of her mother, already depressed 
with anxieties, and cares, and sorrows, not a few. 

“I am young,” thought Lucy, “and can bear my share; 
but into her cup so many woes have lately been poured, that 
it is near the overflowing.” 

'.rims when her mother was present, Lucy bad power, for 
her sake, to stop almost every expression of her grief. But 
■when she tvas alone as now, when Mrs. Effingham had gone 
up to the park to spend‘the evening in consoling Lady Tyrrell, 
the motive, the great motive for self-command -w'as gone, and 
she sat^vitll her head bent down over the book, and her eyes 
fixed ui)on it: but those eyes were sightless of any word that 
it contained, and from time to time poured forth tears, which 
fell upon the page, and left it as if it had been lying open un- 
•der a spruig shower. 
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It need not be said that her thoughts were of Charles Tyr¬ 
rell, of tlieir blighted hopes, of their hapjaness destroyed, of 
his probable tiife. of the awful miestion, whether he was really 
guilty or not. She had remarked often, very often, the tiery 
impetuosity of his natiu'e; she had heard, and heard exag¬ 
gerated, many an anecdote of his jms-sionate boyhood; she had 
seen how continually his father irritated him, till human na¬ 
ture coidd scarcely bear it any longer; and she had heard of 
the terrible dispiKc, and its still move terrible cause, which 
had taken place between the father and the son oti that fatal 
day; and she asked herself, again and again, whether it were 
really possible that, driven into actual frenzy by his lather still 
pursuing him, Charles Tyrrell might tint have raised his hand 
against that father's life. 

She had never spoken with her mother on the ?.id)ject, lor 
she knew that if she did she could no longer command tier 
leelings. The letter which Charles Tyrrell had sent to her 
had only reached her on that very morning, and in it he had 
made no allusion whatever to his guilt or innocence. It was 
filled throughout with words of deej) laid hurnhig aflectiou. 
lie had felt as if, in writing it, he were jaturing forth, for the 
first, and perhaps the last time, all the dceji and energetic 
])assion of his heart. The awful situation in which he was 
placed—the terrible scenes through which he had gone—the 
mighty importance of every moment, as it tlien passed liy, 
seemed to raise, and elevate, and strengtlien, and excite, till 
love assumed more than love’s own eloquence, and the soft 
words of aftcction became subUmc. 

She had read it. She had determined to answer it; she liad 
determined also to beseech her mother to let her go and visit 
him in ])rjson. But site had felt also that she could neithe- 
trust herself to do the one nor the other during that day, fijr 
the letter had itself unnerved her, and slie reepured some time 
to recover strength and calmness sufficient to sjjcak to her 
mother on the subject. 

IVlicn ]\lrs. Effingham had set out for tlie park, Eucy liad 
determined to employ the evening in struggling to overcome 
her feelings. But it was with her, as is too often the case 
when we sit down with such a detenninafion, alone, ami un¬ 
aided by other motives: we arc oursehes overcooie in the 
struggle, and our feelings triumph over iis rather than we 
over them. She had given way; her wliole thoughts had 
turned to grief iiiid despondency', and the evening that she 
thus passed alone was sadder, darker, more despairing, than 
any that she had passed since the fatal event u hich hud inter- 
rs'iited all her prospects of happiness. 

She tints sat then, with her head bent over the hook, and 
her ■ ves filling; again with ‘ears, though she had dried them 
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often, when she thonght she heard a noise in the conservatory, 
which joined the drawing-room on th'e southern side, and ex¬ 
tended up to the plantation u-liich lay away towards the park. 
It was as if something had struck against the window: and 
after listening some time with a beating heart, to hear if it re- 
tnnied again, Lucy opened the glass doors, and going into the 
greeTi-bousc, gazed out through the windows upon the night. 
*l'he round, yellow, autumnal moon was shining clear and 
■ bright in the sky, and she could see evrtything upon the 
lawn and slopes that surrounded the old manor-house: the 
sparkling stream that flowed along at the foot of the declivity, 
the gray stone bridge with its Gothic arches and massy piers, 
.and the stpiarc tower of the old church l)eyond, almost as 
clearly as if it had been day. No moving object was to he 
seen in any direction, hut she thought she heard a rustling in 
the shrubbery close by, and with some degree of fear, but 
more surprise, she retreated into the drawing-room as specdil}' 
as possil)le, closing the doors behind her. 

A moment or two after there came a loud ring of the house- 
bell, and she thought “That must he mamma returned; but 
it is odd I did not hear the carriage.” 

'fhe next moment, however, the bn^ler appeared, saying— 

“ 'I'here is a gentleman of the name of Morrison, Miss Liicy,. 
below, who wishes to sec yon immediately.” 

“Morrison,” said Lucy, thoughtfully: “it must be a mis¬ 
take, Harris. You must mean he -wants nuunnta. I know 
nobody of the name of Morrison.” 

“No, Miss Liiey,” replied the butler; “he asked for you 
and you only, and I have heard that he was a friend and 
school-fellow of poor Mr. Tj-rrell: Sir Charles Tyrrell, in¬ 
deed, as I should now call him.” 

Lucy turned a little ]»ale with agitation, hut she directed 
the butler to show the gentleman in; and in another minute 
Everard Morrison was standing before her. 

lie was jiale and somewhat haggard, but perfectly calm 
and composed. 

“ 1 beg ])ardon, Itliss Effingham,” he said, without sitting 
down, tliough she had jiointed to a chair, “for intruding upon 

YOU in this manner, .and at this moment-” As he sjmke 

iie turned his head ov er his shotildor, to see that the butler 
had shut tile door; “hut I do not know whether you are 
aware.” he jirocecded, “th.at 1 had the honour of being a 
sch<)ol-l(;llow of .Sir < 'harles 'I'yrrcll.” 

Lucy could only how, for slic was too much agitated to 
reply. 

“I am forced to he abrupt,” continued Morrison, “for there 
is no time to lie lost. Sir tdiarles Tyrrell is, as you know-, ac¬ 
cused of a horrible crime. There are Particular facts, w hich I 
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■ cannot explain to you at present, ■which would prevent him 
from proving his innocence, except at the expense, and indeed 
utter destnxction, of two other persons. Uxwer these circum¬ 
stances he has judged it better to attempt to escape." 

Lucy clasped her hands together, exclaiming, "Good Gk>d! 
has he succeeded?” 

“He has, Miss Effingham,” repliedEverardMorrison, lo'n'er- 
ing his voice; “ he has made his way out of the prison, and is 
now ■witliin a huiKired yards of this house.” 

Lucy sunk back in hm: chair and grasped the edge of the 
table, as if to prevent her from ffilUng to the ground, so 
greatly w^as agitated by coixtending feelings: fear, appre¬ 
hension, anxiety, and joy. 

“ I beg pard<»i,” contanued Morrison, “ at being obliged to 
agitate you in this manner. But Sir Charles cannst, -witliout 
seeing yon once more, quit this coimtry, wliich it is necessary 
for him to do for a time, till the other two persons whom I 
have spoken of are placed in safety. He dare not come into 
the house, as any one of your servants seeing him would lead 
to his being traced, and to the discovery of the road he has 
taken, which I have used every precautiem to conceal. But 
if you would venture ^o pass through the conservatory into 
the shrubbery walk beyond, you ■will find him there waiting 
for you. lie has two or three times tried to make you hear 
throinfb the conservatory, but finding it vain, 1 ventured to 
come in myself.” 

“I will go directly,” cried Lucy, starting up, “I will go 
directly!” and she turned towards the conservatory door xvitn- 
outthc slightest Itesitatkxn. 

“ I will remain here,” said Morrison, “ in case any of the 
servants should come in; bxit pray. Miss Effingham, beseech 
Charles to be quick, and to remember tlie boat is waiting.” 

Lucy paused for a moment, to say— 

“1 expect my mother to return every minute. But you 
may tell her all, Mr. Meurison.” 

Thus saying she left hun, and entering the conservatory, 
unlocked the door that led out into the shrubbery, and walked 
on. Ere she had taken ten steps, however, she heard the 
laurels rustle a little before her, and her heart beat so dread- 
ftxlly tliat she feared she would have fallen to the ground. 
In another moment, however, the arms of Charles Tyrrell 
were round her, and while she wept profusely with the tears 
of many mingled emotions, he pressed her again and again to 
his heart with feelings of unmixeil joy. 

“My Lucy, my dear, my beloved!” he cried, “do I—do I 
see you once more?” 

Lucy dried her eyes, and gazed up in his face by tiie nioon- 
iirfht. 
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“Yon axe very jale, and very hag^rd, Charles,” she said. 
“Oh, what you ntust have suffered!” 

“Suffered, indeed, dear Lucy!” he said; “I had not known 
that the heart of man could endure so mnch without break¬ 
ing.” 

But you are innocen^Charles?” she said; “oh, yes! I am 
sure you are innocent. Yet tell me so. Oh, yes, tell me so, 
and set my heart quite at rest!” 

“ Have you doubted it Lucy?” esclaimed*Charles, in a re¬ 
proachful tone; “do you doubt it, Lucy?” 

She lifted her deep blue eyes to his face, and gazed at him. 
tenderly, confidingly, but thoughtfully; while he bent down 
his eyes upon her with a look of deep and earnest affection, 
yet characterised by the strong emotions of the moment, and 
by some degree of reproachful sadness. But all was clear and 
noble, and open in tliat countenance, and Lucy, as she gazed, 
could not entertain a shadow' of a doubt. Feeling that she 
had in some sense wronged him, though but slightly, slie cast 
her arms around him, and again leaning her lair face upon his 
bosom, she said— ^ 

“ Ko, Charles; no, no, no! I do not doubt you. I know, 
I fed that 3 'ou are innocent.” 

“As innocent as j’oii are, Lucy,” replied Charles Tyrrell. 
“As I have hope in heaven, Lucy; as 1 love you truly and 
w'ell; as I look for the continuance of your love, and as I 
place my whole hopes in this life on j'our affection, I never 
saw my unfortunate lather from the nKmient that I left him in 
the library till the moment I saw him lying dead in the same 
room.” 

“I believe j'ou, Charles, from my heart,” rejdied Lucy; 
“indeed I have never really doulrted you. I have indeed 
asked my licart whether it was possible; and in so doing I 
have thought of all your Impetuosity and j'Our fieryness, 
Olumles. But I have remembered your noble nature, and 
the restraint I have often seen }’ou put upon yourself, and 
the reply has still been, 'no, it is impossible!’ ” 

“Hark!” said CharlesT 5 ’rrell. “There are carriage wheels. 
That mu.st be j'our motlicr, Luej', returned.” 

“ Oh! mind'not that,” said Lucy, “ mind not that. I know 
j'OTi oiiglit to go, and j’ct, 1 cannot part with j'ou so soon. It 
is tcrrifile, terrible Charles, to see j'oit leave me under such 
circnnistaiicos, and after such a brief moment as this. It is 
very, very teiTible, Charles, and w'ho knows when or how I 
shall see you .’ig.aiiiV” , 

“Would to (!od 3011 could go with me!” cried Charles Tyr¬ 
rell, pressing her to his heart. “Ob, Luc 3 '! Lucy! what a 
fancy lias come u]) before' m 3 ' e 3 ’cs!” 

They were both silent lor several moments, and tltrough 
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the open door of the oonserv-atoiy they heard the voices of 
persons sjieaking in the drawing-room beyond. Lucy madfc 
no reply to what Charles Tyrrell had said. But her hand 
rested in his, and he thought he felt it clasp upon his some¬ 
what more closelpr than before, as if within her bosom there 
were feelings which echoed the wishes and thoughts of his. 
'J'hey now heard a footstep in the conservatory, and she said 
rajiidly— 

“I am your pfomised wife, Charles; and my view of such 
an engagement is, that I am as much Iwund to yon for ever as 
if 1 had made the promise at the altar which 1 made in the 
woods of the iiark. I can never be any other man’s wife so 
long ns you live. I can never refuse to be j-ours whenever 
you ask" me to be so. Such have always been my feelings 
with regard to that eng!^»cnient. Let that satisfy yon. I 
have iliities to fnlfil towards my mother, or I would refuse ta 
accompany yon nowhere.” 

Ere she had well concluded these words there was another 
figure in the walk besides themselves. It was that of Mrs, 
Effingham. She came towards them with a quick stcji, and 
held out both her hands joyfnlf^ to Charles Tyrrell. 

“Welcome, fdiaries, welcome!” she said, in a low voice. 
“I am convinced yon have doneivisely, for I have seen, up at 
the park, ilr. —^—, the barrister, who says, tliat, although 
tlicre is no doubt of your innocence, yet yon run great risk 
by staying. But come into the drawing-room,” she added; 
“I have told yonr friend to lock the door. We shall not be 
interrupted tlicrc, and this night air chilis me.” 

Cdiaries followed at once, still holding Lucy by tlie hand, 
Tlie conservatory door was then locked, the curtains drawn 
over it, and all licing thus made secure, the four persons there 
assembled stood and gazed upon each other, as if asking the 
still recurring question in life, ‘The what next.’ Mrs. Effing¬ 
ham’s eyes tnnicd from Charles Tyrrell to her daughter, and 
fi'oin Lucy to him. 

“Boor things,” she said at length, “yours has been a sad 
fate indeed! Jt is but the fete of lew to know such early and 
such severe sorrows. But con.solc yoiirselve.s, my children; 
it has been often remarked, even to a proverb, that a certain 
portion of grief imd care is always allotted to our life, and 
that when the clouds are early, the sunshine comes late; and 
•when the spring-time is all bright and shining, the autumn is 
full of storms. Yonr early days have been dark and clondy 
indeed, and I trust that the brightej part is yet to conic.” 

“Oh, may it be a projibecy. ilear lady!” said t'^liarles Tyr¬ 
rell, taking her hand and raising it to bis lips. “ Oh, may it 
be a propliccy! for as 1 stand hero, holding this dear, tliis lie- 
.■lovcd girl by the hand, and think of parting with her for a 
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long ani indefinite time, wth dangers, and sorrows, and all 
the accidents of fate between us—when I think of all this, and 
my utter desolate solitude in a foreign land, without a friend, 
wtliout a home, without an occu))ation—with my name stai\ied 
and dishonoured, ray fortune withheld from me, and with all 
the bright hopes tltat animated me but a few days ago, so 
completely crushed under foot—I feel almost inclined to cast 
away this scheme for saving myself; to return to the prison, 
and to take my cliance of what may come; fcr the worst aud 
most terrible death that could befidl me could scarcely be 
more terrible than such a parting as this.” 

Mrs. Efiingham gazed u{)on his lime for amomeut, and tlicn 
said— 

“Tell me, Charles, is there a probability of you ever 
being able distinctly to prove yourself innocent to the satis- 
liiction of all men? Mind, I do not doubt you in the least, or 
in any way; for when we visited you at the fisherman’s cottage 
I twice saw a person there bearing the appearance of a lady, 
and certiunly not in the rank of those that surrounded you. 
There are also parts of your conduct on the day of your fatlier’s 
death which you do not choose to explaiu, right or wrong. I 
have combined tliese two circumstances in my mind together; 
but remember that I believe your whole motives, your whole 
conduct, to he upright and houoturable, that I have not a doubt, 
that I have not a suspicion.” 

Everard Morrison advanced from the other side of the table, 
where he had been standing, and though there was a consider¬ 
able and unusual glow u])on his ordinarily pule cheeks, he 
spoke in his usual calm and impressive manner. 

“Madam,” he said, “ vou are quite right, I will take upon 
me to answer fi>r my friend. Those two circumstances arc 
connected with each other. That lady tliat you saw is one 
verj' dear, perhaps too dear, to my owm heart; and now, 
ma^m, to answer \our question distinctly and closelj', with¬ 
out jmtting him to the pain of saying a word upon a snlgect 
whicli he may think right not even to allude to, I will tell 
yon that if he so chose to act, he could at once prove his in¬ 
nocence to the whole world; that he will be able to do so, 
beyond all doubt, at an after jmriod, but that he could not do 
90 now without bringing certain destruction ujion the heads 
of two other persons, and committing a great breach of trust. 
The facts I know from others, revealed to me as a legal ad¬ 
viser, and 1 put it to him, himself, yesterday, with full per¬ 
mission to do so, wiicther he would break the trust reposed in 
him, and save his life at the expense of others, or run the risk, 
the imminent risk of death. Madam, he chose like Charles 
Tyrrell, and to those who know him that is enough.” 

“I thought so; 1 was sure of it!” cried Mrs. Effingham, 
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■while Liu^ gazed up in the face of her lorer with ner eyes 
dicuned with tears. 

“And you must be the sacrifice!" continued Mrs. EflSng- 
ham, after a pause, gazing upon Charles with feelings of deep 
interest and compassion. “You must be the sacrifice to your 
own noble and kindly heart. Would to God that you were 
married to Lucy, that she might go ■with you, and be your 
consolation and your comfort!” 

Charles TyxreJl took Mrs. Effingham’s hands in his, and 
gazed into her face for a moment. 

“I fear I am very selfish,” he said at length, “for 1 am so 
tempted to ask you to let her go -with me, that though I know 
you require comfort too, I can ^arcely refrain.” 

“But Charles, Charles!” exclaimed Mrs. Effingham, pale 
and very much agitated, “she is not yet your wif^ She con¬ 
siders herself as much bound to you as if she were. I know 
she does; I have always taught her to do so. She will never 
be any others but yours. She shall be yours whenever you 
claim' her.” 

“Oh, dear Mta. Effingham!” said Charles, “that it were so 
indeed! and not merely in name. I would claim her now, 
even now; but I know I am acting selfishly. I know 1 ant 
acting wrongly. I should be exposing her to perils, and dan¬ 
gers, and discomforts, and it is better that I should go now at 
once, and leave love, and hope, aud happiness in my native 
land behind me. It is better that I should go,” and he dropped 
the hand that he held in his. 

“But Lucy,” said Mrs. Effingham, tiimvng to her daughter, 
“have you thought of this? Have you heard of thisV Wh.at 
do you say, my child, for my brain is bewildered, and I scarcely 
know what I am doing?” 

“I say, my dear mother,” she replied earnestly, “that there 
is but one thing on earth that would stop me from going -ivith 
him; neither perils, nor dangers, nor discomforts, nor, if it 
must be so, the sorrows of a life itself.” 

“What then?” demanded Mrs. Effingham. 

“My mother!” replied Lucy. “To leave her to sadness, to 
solitude, and discomfort; that, that is the only obstacle th.at I 
think ought to stand in my way.” 

“It should not stand in the way for a moment,” replied 
Mrs. Effingham, “were it not for other things. But think, 
Lucy, think of the world; think of what the good and wise, 
as well as the vicious and malevolent, would say.” 

“For that, my dear mother,” replied Lucy, “I should care 
little, secure in the approbation of my own heart. When 
Charles spoke of such a thing—^he did not ask me, but merely 
Hpoke of it a moment ago—^I thought over it all earnestly. 
Jf Mked myself were these times of trouble such as took place 
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in the i^^ench Bcvoluiion, or in our own Great Kebellion, anil 
he were forced to fly so suddenly, should I not do right to go 
with him? should I not be applauded for so doing? Who 
could doubt that I should? How much more need for me to 
go with him now when he has so much more need of comfort! 
Would the world, which says so little against the woman who, 
in disobedience to her parents, or-in opposition to her fnends, 
flies from her home to Ik married in Scotland, wotdd it blame 
me for crossing the sea to unite myself to the man to whom I 
was engaged before with the consent of all; would it blame 
me, when I have so much higher objects, so much better pur¬ 
poses in view, when I neither oppose those who love me, nor 
enter into a femily unwilling to receive me; vvhen I go to 
share the sorrows, and the poverty, and the e;dle of the only 
man that ftver I loved; and if it did blame me, ought I to 
value its blame? If it did censure me, should I care Ibr its- 
censuve?” 

“No, my dear child,” replied Mrs. Effingham, “in that you. 
are right. In such cases as these, perhaps, removed from all, 
the ordinary considerations of life, we must cast off ordinary 
considerations, and for once' think abstractedly of what is just 
and noble, without considering the world, tWigh that con¬ 
sideration of the world is in almost all instances a woman’s 
best and surest safeguard. Lucy, I will put no restraint upon 
you. I%i]l not say do it; for the responsibility is too awful 
even for me, who do not often shrink from responsibiUties. 
You sliall follow the dictates of your own judgment and of 
your o\TO heart. Think not of mo for one moment, my child. 
1 and }>()or Lady Tyrrell will console one another, and will, if 
you so decide, join you as soon as may be.” 

Lucy jiaused for a moment without reply. A thousand 
new and strange sensations, a thousand anxious and painftd 
thoughts crowded her bosom, and might be seen wTitten in 
legible characters upon her countenance. The last thing that 
appeared there was tlie rushing up of the bright, warm, elo¬ 
quent blood, suffusing forehead, and cheeks, and neck, with a 
deep and painful blush, while she held out her hand to Charles 
Tyrrell, and casting the other arm round her mother’s neck, 
hid her face upon her bosoni, and once more burst into tears. 
Mrs. Effingham pressed her to her heart, and looking upon 
Charles with a melancholy glance, she said— 

“Oh, Charles, Charles! when, with frank and noble confi¬ 
dence, yon first told me of your love for Lucy, I promised that 
in the coming time I w'ordd repay that confidence to the full; 
but I little thought that I should ever have to put such a great, 
such an awful trust in you! But I can trust j'ou, surely; surely 
I can trust you with the safety, \vith the happiness, with the 
hononr of my child?” 
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“Believe me, believe me, Mrs. Effingham!” replied Hilaries; 
“as soon as ever we reach the French shore, Lucy shall be¬ 
come mine b^- a fight that none can dispute. Pure, and inno¬ 
cent, and bright as she is, I do not believe that tliere is mor¬ 
tal man who would have the impious courage, even in tlionght, 
to ruin that ])urity or sully that brightness. I know that our 
marriage can be instantly celebrated in France, though we are 
now at war with thal country, and ^e very first letter that 
Lucy writes to y*u, it shall be as Lucy TjTrell.” 

Still, however, Lucy clung to Mrs. Effinglnun, and raising 
her eyes to her face, she exclaimed— 

“Oh, my mother, my dear mother! how can I leave you? 
•Charles, Charles, ought I to be so selfish?” 

“It is I that am selfish, T fear,” smd Charles Tyrrell; “for 
while I own, Lucy, that I would almost bear <lcath itself 
rather than j»art with you under circumstances of such un¬ 
certainty, yet I feel that it is cruel to hlrs. Effingham to take 
you from her even now.” 

“Think not of me, Lucy; think not of me, Charles,” said 
Mrs. Effingham. “You know what I can bear, and how I can 
bear it. If you tliink it your dutyio go with him, and per 
haps, nottvithstauding all dictates of w'orldly jirudence, I maj 
think so too, act as you would !ict if I were not in existence: 
let me not in the least imppde you. I shall do quite well; 
and he certainly needs you with him more than I dof lor 1 do 
believe, Luej’, that to a noble and an imcorruirted heart, the 
love and society of a pure and virtuous woman, is not only a 
consolation under all circumstances, but a safeguard and a 
sujiport.” 

Everard Morrison had in the mean while remained silent, 
but now, though he understood and made every allowance for 
the natural hesitation of Lucy under such circumstances, he 
felt that precious moments must not be lost for slight causes, 
and taking a step forward, he said— 

“Dear Miss Effingham, you are decided to go. I have said 
nothing hitherto in opposition to Tyrrell’s scheme, for where 
you arc yvilliug to risk so much, w^io shall talk of any other 
hazards? Let me, however, remind you, that every moment 
is precious. The tide serves just one hour before daylight; 
the cutter will be off the jjoint at that hour; a very short time, 
therefore, remains for your prepai'atiou; and even during that 
time Sir Charles ought to leave you: lor though we have 
taken every precaution to prevent them from tracing us 
hitherto, and to mislead them in regard to the course we have 
taken, yet there is that natural connection between this place 
and our escaped prisoner, that suspicion will instantly look in 
tins direction. Should any search of the house be made while 
.he is still here, no possible means of escape would be left, lie 
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must, tlierefore, go on alone, leaving me to conduct you ta- 
ti;o spot wli'ere we shall find him.” 

It vpry oticn happens in life, that our decisions are made 
for us by other persons taking it for granted that wc luive 
made them. 8uch, however, was not exactly the case in the 
present instance; for Lucy had determined already to go, and 
all that I'lverard Morrison said only tended to hasten her ar- 
rangciTiciits for that purpose. If any shadcjuf indecision was 
left, it was only expressed fcy her gazing alternately at Charles 
'I’yiTcli and at her mother, while the young lawyer was speaki 
ing. Mdien he had done, however, she put her hand in that 
of Ch.arlcs Tyrrell, saying— 

I will go with you, Charles. Now go on as fast as possible. 
I will lose no time, and will join you as speedily as 1 can. I 
m.ay he ag!l;itcd, Charles, 1 may be terrified, but I have no 
earthly doubt that 1 am doing right, and therefore I will not 
fear. Lo not stay here longer! Mr. Morrison is quite right. 
They may seek you, and what a terrible thing it would be if 
they were to find yon here! Every sound that I hoar makes 
me tremble. In a very few hours I will be with you. God. 
plcss you, Charles; God bless you! Go, and leave me for 
the pre -ent." 

Charles Tyrrell tore himself away, and pursued his journey 
alone, and fortunate was it, as it proved for him, that he did 
so. As soon as he was gone, Lucy hastened away, by her 
mother’s direction, to make v.hat preparations the time ad¬ 
mitted, and JIrs. Effingham, instantly turning to Morrison, 
said— 

“The ne.vt matter to be considered, Mr. Morrison, is, how 
we are to prep,are Lucy's maid to accompany her mistress.” 

Morrison starfed, c.nd w!is somewhat surprised, as he had 
not calculated at all upon Lucy taking anybody with her. 
He strongly objected, however, to the least hint being given 
to the fniiiii in regard to Charles Tyrrell’s escape, although 
Mrs. Effingham guaranteed her fidelity, assuring him that the 
woman had been in her family for many years, having been in 
the first inst.ance her daugiitcr’s nurse, lie represented the 
risk, hoM e\ cr, so strongly, that Mrs. Effingham said, at length— 

“ Well, since such is your opinion, I must go and persuade 
the ivoman to go with Lucy without knowing why or where- 
foro. 1 think I shall be able to do so; and it may, also, Mr. 
Morrii'oii,” she said, “ bo necessary to add all the money I 
have in tlie house to their little stock; for such a flight as this 
cannot be accoinplisbed without great expense, and we cannot 
tell how long their absence from this country may be pro 
Jongod.” 

'■ Sir Cliar'ics Tyrrell has already with him a very consider¬ 
able sum,” replied Morrison, “which I procured from his 
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BiotheT ia coateranlation of tiiis Irasmess. It is^ necessary, 
however, to be fully prepared in such respects; but I think if 
you have any jewels which you could give your daughter it 
would be even better than money; for a large sum of gold 
would be cumbrous, and 1 do not well know whether the notes, 
which form now our principal money, can be used in France 
without great loss while we remain at war with that country." 

“That can be ^ily managed,” replied Mrs. Effingham; “I 
have some valuable jewels, which I have not worn for many 
years, and which will go into a very small space. I will now, 
however, see about all the.se thing.s, and prepare the maid to 
accompany her mistress.” 

Ihus saying, she left him, and Morrison, whose jircscnce of 
mind and acuteness extended to the iiiinute detail? of every¬ 
thing, instantly went into the conservatory, closed the door 
by which Charles l^rrell had gone out, locked and bolted it, 
drew down the curtain, closed the door between the drawing¬ 
room and the coiwervatory, locked it also, and placed the key 
on a small nail by the side of the door, where he saw another 
key hanging. 

He then sat down, took out a number of law papers from 
his pocket, made no scruple to borrow a sheet of paper from 
the writing-book on the table, and having folded it neatly, 
down into proper form, was in two minutes after Mrs. Effing¬ 
ham hod left him busily engaged in making an abstract of one 
of the documents which he had spread out beiine him. His 
onlythought in so doing was, “I may as well employ the time 
in this way as any otherbut the fact of his so doing proved 
of great advantage. 

He had written one page, and was half way doivn tlie second, 
when a loud ringing was heard at the bell. Before any of the 
servants could appear, though they ran to open the door with 
habitual quickness, the ringing was repeated, and wlicii the 
footman arrived at the door, followed by the butler, three or 
four men presented themselves, beaded by the governor of 
' le county jail. As soon as the door was open, the governor 
»:tmanded sharply— 

“Has any genUeman been here to-night to visit the family?” 

“Tes, sir,” replied the butler, at once advancing, “ there 
has; but I should like to know why you a.sk?” 

“Because, sir,” replied the other, “I am governor of the 
county jail, from which a prisoner has made his escape this 
night, and we have traced him here. What is the gentleman’s 
name that has been here?” 

“His name is Morrison, sir,” replied the butler. 

“Then there was somebody with him?” said the governor. 

“ No, that’s not true," replied the butler, in a frank tone, 
ilinf, adiaitted scarcely of a doubt: “ there is no one but him- 
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self and our own famity who have entered these doors to-night. 
Of that I’ll take my oath. He is in the dtawing-room now, 
on business with niy mistress, and will tell you so himself. I 
will go and call him.” 

“Stop! stop! my good fellow,” cried the governor; “you 
don’t stir a step. Take care of these good feUows, constable, 
while I go in. I must intrude upon the ladies at ^ risks. Is 
that the drawing-room door?” 

“No, sir,” replied the butler, “that’s the ante-room door, 
but it leads to the drawing-room. Go if you like, you’ll onlj» 
be thought a saucy companion for your pains; and if my mis¬ 
tress blames me it’s not my fault, you know.” 

Without making any reply, the governor walked straight 
forward and threw open the ante-room door. The door te- 
yond was jftrtly open, so that he could see into the drawing- 
Tootn at once, and there was no possibility of anybody in it 
making their escape without being perceived. There, how¬ 
ever, sat Everard Morrison alone at the table, witii half a 
dozen large law jiapers spread all over it, the pen in his hand, 
the abstract he was making lying before him and the ink still 
wet upon three or tour lines preceding. 

As the governor entered, he lifted up his head to see who 
it was; hut bis coimtcuaucc betrayed nothing which could ex¬ 
cite suspicion. 'Fhe whole appearance of the room, and of the 
young lawyer himself, was so natiural, and so little calculated 
to awaken or confirm suspicion, that the governor at once be¬ 
gan to fear he had been misled, especially as he had been 
guided in that direction principally by his own suspicions. 

It was necessary, however, to say something on the occasion, 
and he therefore burst forth, saying— 

“ Very pretty this, Mr. Morrison; very pretty this!” 

“Wliat do you mean?” said Morrison, in his usual calm 
lone. “What is very pretty? I don’t understand j’-ou.” 

“AVliy. here you send a woman to me,” said the governor, 

asking admission to Sir diaries Tj'rrell, and giving me to 
unclorstand that it is Miss Effingham, and she turns out to 
!)e no such jierson, hut lets him get out in her cloak.” 

“1 never gave yon to understand that it was Miss Rffing- 
liain,” cried the young lawyer; “quite the contrary; in my 
note to you I told you I did not know who she was. I wrote 
in a great hurry, as I had to come here to-night; but I took 
care to tell you that, 1 am sure. If it bad been either Mrs. 

I or bliss Effingham, they would have come to me of course, 
and I shoukl have put their names down in tlie note. But I 
look especial pains, on the contrary, to say tiiat the lady who 
had written to mo was at the inn, and that I could not tell 
who she rvns, in order that you might act upon your own re- 
^lonsibility.” 
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“Precious responsibility business I seem to have, made of 
it!" said the governor. “Why, I shall be turned out of my 
post." 

“Pooh! nonsense!" replied Everard Morrison; “any man 
may be deceived. But who is this lady, tor she must liave 
stayed heliindV" 

“Lady!" exclaimed the governor. “She is no lady; some 
common woman, who speaks ns broad .n.s a waggon wlioe!. But 
she won’t tell who she is; and when I told licr she would be 
•kept in there all her life till she did, all she said was, .she 
would take a day to consider of it; so I thoiight the best way 
woidd bo to come on here at once.” 

“And pray what do you want hero?” doinandcd Everard 
Morrison, coolly; as if the governor’s coming there was the 
most extraordinary thing in the world. 

“Why, I^thought 1 should find him here mo.«t likely.” re¬ 
plied the governor. “It was natural that he should come here, 
rather tli:m go up to the park, where he w'as sure to be laid 
hold of.” 

“More natural that he should go up to London, than do 
citlicv,” replied Morrison. “I’m sure if I had helped biin o\it, 
I sbonid have advised him to come hero by no means," whicb 
liapjiened to be really the case, as Everard had strongly coim 
scllcd him not to come to the manor at all. “However, go¬ 
vernor,’’ he continued, “I can assime you that he is not here. 
Ibr I have been here a long time, upon busines;' witii Mrs, 
Effingham, as yon see, and I must have known it if ho w< ro. 
Mrs. Effij'gbani and her daughter have both been vvitli me till 
within these ten minutes, and I pledge you my word of honour 
that Sir (Ibarlcs Tyrrell is not here, .so you had bettor not dis¬ 
turb the ladies, for you can trust to my word, yon know very 
well.” 

“ Why, I think I can, Mr. Slorrison,” replied the governor ; 
“but then what had I better do, do you thinkV” 

“ Why, that’s hardly a fair question, governor,” replied ,Mor- 
xison. “We lawyers, you know, arc never fond of advising a 
man to break out, for we of course lose cverjdhing by such 
means; hut now that he has got out, of course 1 wish him safe 
throngli it; aiul then, on the other hand, I should not like to 
give you wrong advice, so I shall give yon none. Only one 
thing you may be sure of, you won’t find him np at tlie park, 
for he is a great deal too clear-headed to linger about places 
where ovcA-ybody knows him, and where the first cottager 
might take bold of him and get the reward which is likely' to 
be offered.” 

I'lierc was so much reason in what the young lawyer said, 
that the governor was greatly influenced by it. lie resolved, 
however, to send up a constable to the jiark, to malcc sonic sort 
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of ecarch, in order that it might not be said he had neglected 
any effort to recover the prisoner. With the same view, also, 
he asked— 

Where docs that glass-door lead, Mr. Morrison, do you 
know?” 

“ Why, 1 fancy to the conservatory,” replied Morrison. 

“I should like ju.st to take a look into it, hon'c^er,” said 
the governor. “I don’t think you’d cheat nfc, Mr. Morrison; 
but .1 should like just to say I had made sonic search.” 

‘•Oh, search, if yon like!” replied Morrison, rusing, and 
going towards the conservatory; “ but I give you my word of 
honour that if he is in this house it is without my knowledge, 
or that of cither Mrs. Effingham or her daughter. Hut let us 
make hastoathen, if you want to look into the con.scrvatory; 
lor if Mrs. Effingham comes down, as she said she ivould in 
a minute, we shall both of us look foolish, you ki)OV>.’’ 

'ITic conservatory-door was then opened, and the governor 
went in: but the place bore so much the appe.arancc of not 
having been opened since it was closed ibr the night that the 
look of everything, the calm traiupiillity of the young lawyer, 
the surly frankness of the butler, the erideutc of legal biisi- 
ncss going on which the tabic displayed, thoroughly convinced 
the governor that he had made a mistake; and lie w as in the 
act of retiring to return to the county town, and jiur.sue his 
search in some other direction, when Mrs. Effingham apiiearcd, 
and drawing herself u]) with an air of cold dignity, looked 
finsi to the governor and then to Everard, as if iiir an e.vpla- 
nation of his ])resencc. Morrison instantly iiitcrjioscd, not 
wishing to plunge Mrs. Effingliam into the quagmire of e.x- 
planatioiis, wherein the best conijiounded stories arc apt to 
flounder, and get themselves caught. 

•• This is merely a gentleman, madam, who came to me upon 
some business,” he said. “ I will see you early to-morrow, 
governor; good night, good night!” and the governor retired, 
without adding anything more. 

’W'^heu he was gone ill’s! Effingliam sunk into a chair, and 
pressed her band upon her heart, which beat vinlciitly. -Mor¬ 
rison, however, explained the whole to her, and Vdd her that 
he believed the governor ivas completely deceived. 

’• Wc must take two jirecaiitions, however,l|he added, “ when 
wc ourselves set out. One is to ascertain that the same niun- 
ber of persons the governor brought with liiiif have repassed 
the lodge-gales; the other, to ensure that there is no i.ine 
watcliiiig in the hold at the end of the park-stile, ilow long 
do yon think it will be ere Miss Effingham is ready?” 

“Not half an hour,” replied Mrs. Effingham. 

“Well, then, 1 will go and see myself”’ replied Everard. 
“But pray, my dear madam, in t!)c mean time put her in mind 
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tliat liw no time to loae; ini' there is a wnlk of nearl/ nx 
nulea bei^ her, and l^ncrell ought to be out at seabefhie day'' 
break." 

^‘She will be ready in leas than half an hour,’' repeated Mra. 
Hftngbam ^ and the young lawyer proceeded to ascertain that 
all the avenues were clear. 



CHAPTER XXX. 


The mden had Bomewbat declined bj the 6me 'thEd Choiles 
Tyrrell had left the manor-house; but she vras still hi^ enough 
in the sk^ to show him ercty olgeet as he went al<^; and a 
lingering tnwillingness to quit the place of his hirtii and 
his youth, il^thout bddng one last look ot the dwelling in which 
his mother'ratill was, and in which, j^haps, the bwy of hia 
ftther still led him hack into the park, which, indee^ 
afforded aa Vnrt a way as any other to the spot whither hia 
Bt^ were He knew, indeed, that he must not suffer 

hims elf to be %ecu; for though he did not thinliL that any of 
the servants w^ild betray him, yet imprudence might do as 
mneh as trcochi^y, and he therefore resoh'cd merely to stand 
under the shad(j|r of the wood, near the spot where the buck¬ 
wheat was laid sit fur the young pheasants, and to be able to 
tell his mother, It'hhn he wrote, that he had come to gaze up 
at her windows,bd speak an unheard farewell ere he went. 

He acconiplisfedll^is intention in safety. The house was all 
closed, and the %nly. lights that were seen 'streamed through 
^e chinks of tb^in^w-shutters in his mother's room, lie 
^gazed u]i thcreatfer tome time, and then praying God to bless 
and protect her, He tiemed upon his steps, and proceeded along 
the path to the sfpt which we have before mentioned, where 
the walk separa |d yito two. There he paused, and hesi¬ 
tated. 

He had a strife iAiination, indeed, to visit the garden-gate, 
near which his Athv had been murdered, and to ponder over 
that hlo jjW spAnsf it could give any tidings of the real as¬ 
sassin. aUcmv, JowevcT, that every moment was precious, 
and thatvarious arrangements to make before 
he went in^^HUtfll shm^vhich was to convey him to a 
ifarcign counS^Bet^er^' refrained,and turned ujion the 
other path, the ' of the Ladies’ Walk, ns it was 

eallei^ and cr^^HRMmmj the passenger by a small neat 
style into the sHlUlds bd .d. 

We have bnEnimbel that w'alk of fine and sweeping 
beech-trees planted MBue side of the broad gravel, and beiid- 
i^ down like a pcntboimovcr it, but yet leaving a lx:autiful 
mv over the fields on the other side. The monn was shining 
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dear upon the country beyond, and had so far declined as to 
pour its light under the branches of the beech-trees; iuid as 
Charjes Tyrrell approached the extreme end, and still stood 
under the shadow, ne saw that the walk was not entirely soli¬ 
tary, for about half way down appeared the figure of a man 
walking slowly up towards hiip. Who it was he could not 
distinguish at that distance, brit he perceived that the arms 
were crossed upon the chest, ansthehead Ijent down, as if the 
eyes were fixed upon the ground After advancing for about 
a hundred yards towards him, tife figure stopped, and gazed 
out upon the moonlight; then clajlbed his hands together, and 
advanced again in a meditative i&nner. As it came closer, 
Charles recognised the figure of Mr. Driesen, and thought to 
himself—^ I 

“I suppose he has come to att#;>d the fimeral; for surely 
even his cool nonchalance woidd h|t permit him to stay in the 
house all this time after my father^ death. However, he has 
acted in a friendly manner by me ifc all this sad business, and 
also about Lucy, so that, perhaps, 4e might stay, thinking he 
could be of use.” • 

The cause of Mr. Driesen’s st^ was, not long after, ex¬ 
plained to Charles Tyrrell, for the #ill, wluch had been drawn 
up some time before his return from college, was found in the 
dr.awer of the library, and convejld to Mr. Driesen every¬ 
thing except the entmled estates an|| the jointure of Lady Ijnr- 
rcll. llesides an immense proper: in land and money which 
thus fell tw bh«,-*ttthe plate, t' furniture, the books, the 
cattle, the horses of niS4»ury Pari ere his also, and uothii^ 
but the hare walls of the lieiuse n gained to the young heir or 
his mother. 

Charles Tyrrell did not know is at the time, though he 
learned it before that night wa4.pv] ; and he only looked upon 
Mr. Driesen as one whose prr is, or rather want of prin¬ 
ciples, he could not approve, ’ ho often acted kindly and 
justly from natural goodnes ling. 

Driesen gradually appro unconscious that any one 
was near; hut notwithsta ‘ good ft^ime whiiai had 

befallen him, his whole iielanch(^, his whole car¬ 
riage dejected; and as hej again n® the spot where 

Charles Tj'irell stood, thd teard him*ntter a deep, loim- 

drawn sigh. When he was at the other end of the 

walk, which, as wc have said , of gi^ length, Charles 
crossed, it, suddenly passed ov] ithe stue, ahd took his way 
into the fields. i 

Turning short to the right, 1 he rearaSd Harbury Hillt 

at the distance of about three i i from the park, he entered 
the woods which surrounded the dwelling of Captain Longly,' 
but avoiding that house, he followed the left-hand path, which, 
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kept close to the edge of the wood, till it broiight him into one 
of those long ravines, which, as we have said, ran down here 
and there to the sea-sliore. 

Following this, ho was soon wpon tlie beach, and walking 
rapidly on under the cliffs, so as to be as niucli in shade as 
possible, he reached the house of good John Hailes, the fii hcr- 
man, and knocked gently at the door. 

“Who is there?” said a voice from within, without oj)cniiig 
the door. “What do you want at this time of night?” 

“It is I, lliules. It is I,” said Charles Tyrrell. “Let me 
in, quick!” 

The door was immediately opened, and closed as soon as 
Charles Tyrrell had entered. He now iimnd himself once 
Hiore in the iisherman's cottage, surrounded hy the faindy 
group that he had left there, hut witli the sad .alisc^iee oi' lim 
inotlitT. 

“Thank you, Hailes, tliauk you!” lie said, shaking the ho¬ 
nest fisherman hy the hand; “thank j'ou ibr all that ymi iiave 
rlonc for tne. But indeed, indeed, I am grieved tlnit yoi.r 
tvife should put herself in such cireumstaucts on my aceonut.” 

“You arc out, you arc out!” said Hailes, "and tl’.at':. quite 
enough. Here you are a free man U))(tn t!io sea-shore, and 
they’ll not keep her in above a day. IS' y neighbour’s wile ’ll 
lake care of the bahies, and I'm sure the ladies up at the house 
tvill be kind to them. But I ihouglit Slaster Honison a as 
coming with you?” 

“He will he here in a short time, Haiies, 1 trust," replied 
Charles Tyrrell. “He is only tvaiting for .Miss Kftinghtun.” 

“Ay, I thought how' it would i)e,” said Hades; “ I tliouight 
she would not let you go alone. But none of us ’ll be oldigcd 
to stay in foreign parts long?’’ 

“VVhy, my poor fellow, what chance is there of your re- 
turningV’’safd Charles Tyrrell. “I’m atraid you do not under¬ 
stand the law ujton that matter. Yon will he looked upon as 
quite as guilty as the other; for in snclt cases the law makes 
no distinction. But has no inquiry been made yet? Has there 
been no exaniinsgfion into the afl'airV If not, why have you 
not, both of you, sot away sbouerV” 

“Wily, as to tiSs business,” rej)lied Hailes, “there has been 
no inquiry at all yet, and I could get away wiieii I likeii; but 
then, you see, they’re watching him there like c.rifs, »,h(u;t that 
smuggling business. They wdfllkuowl had uoiliiiig to do with 
it, and could pay nothing if they were to skin ine; Imt they 
think if they once get him hi||p the e.vchcquor they '!! squeeze 
him till he's as dry as the sfcki oi' a <!og-!is!!: so hr caunjt 
walk a step without having .some ill-iooking tellow at has heela 
in a minute, and he dare not put cut fiis boat for fi. ;'..- of their 
being after h'un.” 
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“And where is iliss Longly?” demanded Charles Tyrrell. 
“1 wish to God we cotild persuade Morrison, before wc go, to 
think differently ol'her conduct!” 

“Slic has gone bock to her father,” said Hailes. “When¬ 
ever he heard the word tiiat tliat scoundrel spoke when he 
was dying, he took her back again with ail his heart; and as 
for Master Morrison, if he would not take her back too, arid 
be louder of her than ever, he’s not worth having her, I 
^■■ay.” 

“ hy, what did he tell you, then?” .said Charles Tyrrell; 
“that must have been alter I lett you. From her own slory, 
end the artless manner iii Vi'luch she told it, 1 am pcrlectly 
sure that her motive was innocent, thougii her coiuluct was 
certainly inmnidcnt. Hut what did he say? lor when 1 left 
you he sceifSed (juite dead, and he had certainly said uothiitg 
'before.” 

“ Ay. ay Hint he came to life twice belbrc wc got him to old 
dimmy Harrison's cottage, and ho vowed upon his life and soul, 
Jis he was a dying man, that slie was quite inr.oeent.” 

“Yes, 1 lieard him say tiiat belbrchand,” replied Charles 
'i'yrrell; “hut lliat would not be cnotigh to satisly Morrison, 
i ibar.'’ 

"Ay, ay! but he told more of the story,” continued Hailes. 
•• He said tiiat her coining to meet him was not at all to gooff 
with ;iim, as he wanted to make her, but because he had 
proved to her tliaf he could ruin her father at a word, having 
.got itii iiniglit while he was staying there into all that Captain 
hoiigiy was doing in the smuggling line. He acknowledged that 
lie wrote to her to meet him in the wood at the top of the hill, 
il she would save her father from ruin; and told her that, if 
she came, he would show her bow she might completely screen 
f.im. ’J'hc way which lie proposed to her to do, when she did 
meet him, was to go off with him to Guernsey to marry him, 
though he would never have married her if he had once got 
her there. 1 douht. But, however, she would not go, and when 
tie tried to ibree lier, .she serciuned, and liroiight the other 
_\oung otiiecr to help her, who wouldn't consent to any such 
work." 

“Tiiat I heard from the officer himself,’’ said C-liarlos Tyr¬ 
rell; “and il'wc can but get Morrison to believe this, ali will 
he well. I wish slie were here herself, that he might see her 
ivheii ho come.s.’’ 

“Why, joil see, " said Hailes, “that would he ea.sily done,for 
if Longly knew iliat you were here, he’d come down himself,! 
know', it lie could; lor Master jMiiirison told both of us yester¬ 
day, iviieii he came dow n Iiere to speak to my wile about going 
up to tlie prison, that v.bco be Inul given you leave to tel! an 
3 'ou had seen, yi u said y ou wouid^rather die than say one 
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■word to get us into trouble, so he is bmmd to do Miything 
that wu choose to tell him.” 

“ We^l maice an effort for it, however,” said Charles Tyr¬ 
rell. “It is very late. Do you think if I were to send we 
should find them Still up?” 

“That you would,” replied Hailes, “that you would! for 
Longly said he would not go to bed till I sent my boy Jim 
here to tell him 'that you were safe.” 

“Well, then, my good boy,” said Charles Tyrrell, laying 
his hand on the boy’s head, “run up, as fast as you can, to 
Mr. Longly’s; tell him that I am here, and that 1 wish very- 
much he would come down and speak with me, bringing his 
daughter with him. If he can’t come himself, see if Miss 
Longly can come. She’ll not be afraid to come through the 
■wood with you.” 

“Ob, no, that she won’t!” said the boy. “I suppose I’m 
not to tell anybody else but Captain Longly that you are 
here?” 

“On no account whatever,” replied Charles Tyrrell; and 
the boy's father added, “Keep a sharp look-out that you’re not 
■watched, Jim, and be as fast as you can.” 

Tlie boy then went away, and when the door was closed be¬ 
hind him, Charles Tyrrell sat doum u^n the edge of the bed 
on which he had spent so many a painful and weary hour: but 
the conversation between him and Hailes was not continuously 
resumed. The youngest of the children, who had been awake 
when tlie young gentleman arrived, had now fallen asleep as 
it sat, and the father Ufled it on the bed, and laid it thereon, 
without even rousing it firom its slumbers. 

For nearly an hour then Charles Tyrrell and his compa¬ 
nion sat without speaking, in the silent gloom of expectation. 
Nothing was heard but the low sighing of the wind along the 
sea, and the dash of the waves upon the shore, and notliing 
interrupted the stillness but a single broken question, and an 
answer as brief as possible. 

At length, somewhat after one o’clock in the morning, there 
came a gentle tap at the door, and Hailes, looking out at the 
cottage window, said— 

“There’s a woman, so I may open the door.” 

The moment it was opened Hannah Longly riided in with 
the boy, and advanced joyfully towards Charles Tyrrell. Al’ 
the little coquetry of her manner and appearance was gone 
«id anxiety, grief, and suffering had given a higher and mori. 
intellectual character to a countenance which had always been 
beautiful. 

“Oh, I am so glad to see you free. Sir Charles!” she said, 
“ami so is my faUier, to Jiear that you are so. He told hu- 
to say that he dare not come down, as there are people con 
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gtantlj watching him, but that you might tell me anything you 
had to say, and only to lay your conunands upon him, .and 
they should be obeyed.” 

“Why, to tell you the truth. Miss Longly,” replied Charles 
Tyrrell, “it was you I wanted to speak to more thtm Mm. 
Will you forgive me for interfering a little with your affairs?” 

“I am sure you never do so but in kindness. Sir Charles,” 
she replied; “and as I am very unhappy, and have no one but 
my poor fa^er who takes any interest in me, I shall thank you 
most deeply for any counsel and assistance.” 

“Well,•then,” replied Charles Tyrrell, “to say the truth,. 
I sent to seek you, because my friend, Everard Morrison, wUI 
be here very speedily, and I do wish to see you on happy 
terms once more before I go.” 

Hannah flushed a good deal, and seemed very much em¬ 
barrassed. 

“Indeed,”she said, “I’m afraidlcannot wait; loughttogo 
very soon; indeed I ought. I did not know he was coming," 
and evidently in great agitation, she burst into tears. 

Charles Tyrrell took her hand kindly, saying— 

“Come, come, do not be agitated, my dear young lady! 
We are all, at this moment, pmed in circumstances of an ex¬ 
traordinary and trying kind, and we must not attempt to act, 
or even to think, as we would in the smooth intercourse of 
ordinary life.” 

“Oh, but you do not know. Sir diaries!” she said, “or you 
would not wish me to stay. You do not know that he sent a 
letter, proposing to me, and after I had unfortunately written 
back what I thought was right, came all this terrible busdness 
apd my father’s anger with me; and then Mr. Morrison sent 
me a cold and cutting letter, telling me that, as circumstances 
Were altered, he set me quite free of all engagements to him: 
you do not know all this, or I’m sure you would not wish me 
to stay,” 

“I do know it all,” replied Charles, “and yet I wish you to 
stay very much. Miss Longly, Everard still loves you dearly, 
and if I am not mistaken, so you do Mm.” 

She cast down her eyes, but replied nothing, and Charles 
Tyrrell went on. 

“I must not have you throw away your happiness for the 
wajit of a little explanation. You will acknowledge, J am sure, 
that your conduct, unexpimed, might well seem strange and 
UTong.” . 

“Oh, some part of it was certmnly wrong!” she said; “I 
did what was very wrong. I coquetted with that base young- 
man, when 1 really loved another. I let vanity and foolish¬ 
ness get the better of me. Sir Charles, and bitterly have I been 
punished. But I never entertained a thought of doing any 
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real evil, and when I went down to, meet him it was with the 
thought of doing what was ray duty, and what was right idonc; 
for by tliat time I had learned to hate him, and to despise ray- 
self for ever having given him any encouragementi,. My lather 
would not hear me when I wanted to explain, and I w'as always 
afraid of mentioning to ajiybody else What was the pretence 
on which he lured me there, for fear of betraying my father’s 
secrets.” , 

‘•Well then,” replied Charles Tyrrell, “for your oivu sake 
and for Everard’s take a .strong resolution; explaii^^to him all 
that you have explained to me. By means that you do not 
know, I can confirm every word that yon say. Cast away 
pride, kliss Longly; rememher that your happiness and his 
are both at stake, and that happiness once cast away is seldom, 
very seldom, if ever, regained.” 

“Ay, that is what I lear,” replied Hannah, “1 fear that it 
never can he regained. Do you think, then, that he is un¬ 
happy, Sir Charles?” 

"1 am sure of it,” rejdied (fiiarles; “I .have seen it, and I 
know it, Miss Longly. 1 know that he is not only nnliappy, 
iuit will be nnhap))y thronghout his wliolc life, if you do not 
candidly and kindly remove the serious cause for iinliajjpiiicss 
that he has, by exjdaining to him the conduct of one whom he 
still sincerely loves.” 

‘•t>h. if 1 thought he really loved me, and was unhappy!” 
rejilied Hannah Longly, ‘"I would do iinythi:!;!: to imilte him 
hapjiy. 1 would tell him all. J would lay open to him ray 
whole heart!” 

“'.I’hat is all that is neces.-ary,” answered tdierles 'lyrrell. 
“Stay, then, till ho comes, and then tell 1dm all. Let lii* 
see that you do love Min: make him uiulerstand that you have 
never loved anybody else.” 

“But Low could I hegin:’' she said; “oh, I could never 
begin! He will come and look cold, and take no notice of 
me, and I should die of shame and grief.” 

“Mo, no,” rejilied Charles 'J'yiTell. ‘‘he will do no such 
thing. But at all events let me begin tlie conversation with 
him. When they come, go you inio the next room. You 
shall hear every word 1 say, and will liud that 1 do net do any- 
•tliing to lower you or to wound your pride.” 

“Oh, aever mind jiride!” cried llamudi l.ongly; “r.cver 
mind pride. 1 liave no jiride now , Mr f 'haries TyTrc!!. I 
once indeed had too imw'h, and eery e.eak pride it mu. t have 
been for a tortuigbt’s l orrow has crie-lied it all enSiiviy. hiay 
anything you think fit ; 1 know you v.ii! say v, Itat. is right, aud 
neither fear to Inmihle me nor to wouihI ray pride. (?nly let 
him know tliai. I am iramcent e,f e.uv evii er any evi! intent, 
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yet it was with no intent of doing harm, and was soon rei 
pented of."’ ' 

“Hark!” said Hailes, before she had well done, “I hear a 
step upon the shingles. Jim, nui round into the other room, 
wliere it is dark, and look out of the window. 1 don’t like to 
take out the board if I can help it, for then the light streams 
out, and some of those lellows on watcli at the top of the cliff 
may see, and wonder wliat we arc doing at this time of night.” 

'flic boy obeyed, and returned in a mimfle, wliile the step 
was still distinctly heard monng slowly along upon the loose 
stones. 

“It is a man in a uTap-rascal,” said the boy, “and I think 
he's got a cutlass under it, from what I see. But he's not 
coming near here; he is walkmg away to the eastward.” 

“'riiat’s«awl:ward,” said Hailes, “for that is just the way 
tliey’re coming.” 

A long and anxioiis pause succeeded, and not a w'ord was 
spoken by any one; each listening attentively long after the 
sounds of tlie steps had dital away. Nothing farther was heard 
lor some time, liov.ever, and Hailes, after going into the next 
room to look out, returned, saying, that the beach was then 
ail clear. 

“The moon is just going down,” he said “which Is all the 
better for ns. But 1 liope tins young lady won't be long, for 
before an hour’s over wc ought to be afloat.” 

“ Who do you take with you in the lioat V” demanded Charles 
TjTrell. 

“Nobody,” said Hailes. “You must lend a hand yotirsclf, 
sir. 1 dare not tru.st anybody, luiless Tm lorcccl to It ; tor 
ttiough the folks next door are just like oursel\'es, you know, 
yet titcy arc not (piitc ourselves either.” 

A moment after, rapid steps were heard upon the beach, and 
then came a quick tap at the door. Hamiah Longly darted 
into the next room like lightniiig, ami in another instant Lucy 
Effingliam, pale, agitated, and tiitigued, was in Charles Tyr- 
rcli's arms. She shed no tears, tiowever, thougii there were 
the truces of many upon her checks; hut the only words she 
could speak were— 

“Oh, (,'liarles, 1 hope I am not doing wrong!” 

She had lieun followed into the cottage by Alorrison ami the 
inaiJ-scrvant, whose bewildered look evidently showed that, 
notwithstanding ail Mrs. Eihiigham’s care, she was not fullj 
prepared fi)r tlie situation in which she was ])laccd. 

“ W’c have been delayed for balf-an-hour,’’ said Morrison, 
“fearing to jiass a man who kept walking up and down upon 
the beadi just opposite the patli wliere we were coming down. 
Luckily Miss EfHngham saw him before he had seen us, aac 
wc waited till he went away round the iioint.” 
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ad better go off as soon as possible. You will feel yourself 
more in security when you are on board the ship.” 

“1 shall never feel myself in security,” replied Lucy, “till 
we have safely landed in France. You are going there direct, 
Charles, arc you not?" 

“No, miss," replied Hailes, “we must go first to Guernsey, 
where the ship’s going; but not because she’s going there 
cither, for she wAild go anywhere she liked; but at Guernsey, 
you see, we’re Just as safe as if we were in France, and my 
brother, poor Bill, has a number of fi:iends there, and so has 
Captain Longly, for the matter of that. But, however, we must 
go to get passports, or letters of license, or whatever they 
call them, to go into France, or we should risk being made 
prisoners, you know. The captain of the ship, indeed, has a 
letter of license* for Bordeaux, where he often gets a good 
cargo of claret wine.” 

Charles Tyrrell wliispered a word or two to Lucy, which 
brought the colour agam into her cheeks; but she looked at 
him with the full confiding glance of love, and replied at 
once— 

“ Oh, Charles, I have no fear on earth in those respects. I 
would trust myself anywhere, everywhere with you. I have 
not a doubt; I have not a hesitation. But we had better make 
haste, had wc not, lor I thought 1 saw the day beginning to 
dawn?” 

“There is one tiling, however,” said Charles Tyrrell, “ which 
1 have to do before wc go. Morrison, it concerns you. In the 
first place, yommmst beg my mother to take especial care of 
Hailes’s wife ai^family, and to see that they want none of tliose 
comforts which they would have had if he had remained to 
supply them by his industry. In the next place, Jlorrison, 
let me speak one word of yourself.” 

“ Oh, there is no fear of me!” replied Morrison, with a smile, 
mistaking his meaning. “I am a laivyer, you know, Tyrrell, 
and accustomed to tricks of all kinds; so that I have taken 
such precautions as quite to secure myself. They can prove 
nothing against me.” 

“You mistake me, Everard,” replied his friend. “It is a 
matter of even greater importance I wish to speak of. It is a 
matter on which depends your happiness for life.” 

Morrison made a sign, as if he would have stopped him, and 
turned away his head, but Charles Tyrrell continued, w-itlioivt 
heeding the distaste he crinced for the subject. 

“Nay, nay, Morrison!” he said, “you have shown me great 

• These letters of license were eranfed consfm^'v ''iv •'''■0 '7 
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and di*interested friendship; you have rendered me a most 
important service, and so also most I act to you. Let me ask 
you one question, Morrison.” 

“What is it?” said Morrison; “but indeed, Tyrrell, argu¬ 
ments upon such sxibjects as you are going to speak of are of 
no use. My line of conduct is dctermuied on.” 

“Determmcd, then, I fear for your own unhappiness,” re¬ 
plied Charles Tyrrell; “but, however, my question is this:— 
If a person whom you dearly love .should do lome act which 
you, without knowhig all the circumstances, were to judge 
wrong, and you were thereupon to treat a person who loves 
you harshly and unldndly, what would be your conduct after¬ 
wards, on discovering that that person had acted witli the best 
and highest motives, and on the purest and most straightfor¬ 
ward viewsW 

“Were such a case applicable to me,” replied Morrison, “I 
would take her to ray heart at once, or rather fall upon my 
knees and beseech her to pardon me! But such, however, 
cannot be the case with me; even her own fatlier, Tyrrell, 
even her own father-” • 

“Judged of her as wrongly as you did, ^Morrison!" replied 
Charles Tyrrell. 

Lucy had looked on with interest; and with that peculiar 
talent which women so eminently possess for discovering, 
almost by intuition, the particulars of everything that relates to 
love, she had formed a very accurate idea of the principal cir¬ 
cumstances to which Charles Tyrrell alluded. Charles, who 
saw her face full of intelligence as he spoke, whispered a word 
or two to her, and wthout reply she glided into the next room, 
while he went on still addressing Morrison. 

“ I think, Everard,” he said, “that you know me well enough 
to be sure that no consideration on earth, no mistaken kind¬ 
ness, no weak view of removing dissension, would induce me 
to say one word that is not strictly consonant with truth. 1 
now tell you, and pledge you my word of honour, paitiy from 
my own personal knowledge, partly from what Hailes, here 
present, has told me, that you have been entirely mistaken 
and deceived in regard to the behaviour of Miss Longlv, and 
here she is to answer for herself at once. It is my full opi¬ 
nion, Everard, that you owe her an apology, for she has 
sufrercd^much and greatly for that in which she was not at all 
in fault.” 

While he was speaking, the voice of Lucy Effingham waf 
heard persuading, though with great difficulty, Hannah Longlj 
ttt come forth from the odier room. She succeeded, however 
in leading her out, half clinging to her for support, hal! 
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changed, because it was with those very feelings that he had 
had to struggle, in doing what he l)elieved to be a duty to 
himself, but all those feelings revived in full force at the sight 
of her he loved so much, and he advanced at once immediately 
towards her, for no eloquence that Charles Tyrrell could have 
used at that moment would have been half so efficacious in 
pleading the cause of Hannah Longly as the young lawyer's 
own heart. H(iheld out his hand to her, and Hannah, with 
many a deep blush, put hers in his. 

“ Wliat i.s this mistake, Hannali,” he said, “which has 
deceived both your iiithcr anti me, and made me very un¬ 
happy V” 

“Sly father is midcceived now," said Hannah, “and so 
woidd yon hav'e been, too, if yon had listened to me.” 

Hannah Longly seemed to feel that she had fegainud her 
power, and perhaps there was a little inclination in her heart 
to use it, in order to punish her lover, even for doubting I’cr. 
But her heart had been chastened by adversity; and thoitgl: 
she miglit liavc trimnphed a little in former days, under such 
circumstances, she now checked c^en the inclination to do so, 
and determined to be iiappy herseif in the reconciHation Vi hich 
she was sure would fake piaoe, and to mi-.kc him so too as iar 
as she could. 

Morrissiii, liowevcr, felt that lie wa.s in seme degree put 
upon his trial, and of course began his defc'rce. 

“I was told, Hannah,” he said, “and told even by your 
father, that you had gone out secretly and aionc, to meet one 
of the most profligate and w'orthlcss of men; a man who de¬ 
graded tlic character of an officer in the navy to become a 
spy us well as an informer; to betray the very person of whose 
hospitality he partook, and whom yon well knew, at the time 
you saw him, dared not set his loot within your fatiier’s doors, 
that you went out to meet him, I say.” 

“But why did I go out to meet himV” demanded Hannah, 
eagerly; “did tJicy tel! you that? No, Everard, because even 
at that time my father would not hear me; even when 1 did 
send him word, he would not believe me till ho beard it froqi 
<ho roim’s own mouth. But the reason I did go was because 
he wrote to me to say that there was only one means of saving 
my fhther from being utterly ruined by wliat he called extents 
from the E.xxlieqncr, which I had often heard my father too 
speak of with apjirehcnsion. He said that there was only ©m; 
means to save liira, aiul that if 1 would come out to meet him* 
at the place he mentionc<l, he would tell me what that means 
wa.s. I was foolish to believe him, I acknowledge; but 1 saw 
by what had taken place on the very day 1 got his note, by 
poor William Hailes, and ail the rest, being dragged away to 
prison, how much power he had to do harm when he liked if; 
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an^l I (lid go to meet him, I acknoTvledgc: but “rtiicn lie told 
me that the-only means to save my father, was to go with him 

to Guernsey, to be married to him there-” iShe looked 

steadily in the young lawyer’s face for a moment, and then* 
added, “ when he tohl me this, 1 thouglit of JOverard Morrison; 
and 1 refused to go, lot tlie (mnsequenccs to me and mine be 
tint they would. I may have been liioHsh, llveravd, 1 know I 
have been sill 3 r and weak in man 3 ’ things, bnt^in tliis, at least, 
i do not think 1 was in the wrong.” 

Morrison threw his arms round her, and kissed hei' check. 
“1 have done 3 'on wrong, Hannah,” he said. “ f have done 
yon wrong! i want no confirmation of your story Init. your 
own word. 1 believe you full}', and 1 beg 3 ’our jiardoti for 
O' er havitm douhtod 3 'ou.” 

Von 111 * 3 ' confirmation enough, Idaster aMorri.son,” 
said iiailes, ‘‘for J beard that young sooniidrcl acknowledge 

the -.viiole of the stoiy just bofiire he.-” 

(diaries '.i'vrrcll held ii)) his fmger, qnickl 3 ' c.xclfliming, 
‘‘ Hush!' end Hailes remembering (hat neither Ilanmih iiorself’, 
nor Lute., nor the maid, were acciuaintcd with the facts to 
witirh l.'o was about to allude, iiaused aliruptl}', only adding, 
“nell. ! hoard him acknowledge itever}- word, that’s enough, 
and so did ('ajitain Lougl^-.” 

‘•.\iid 1 lieard a ]iortion of it, though not the whole,” said 
(ilia lies Tyrrell, “from the officer of the cutter, who told me 
t'lig if It had not been fiir his interjiositiou, that young scoun- 
t!u l wtmld have fiirced her down to the bo.at.” 

“,\nd I,’’ added Hannah, “can produce the letter which he 
W'luio to me, if 3 'ou are at all incredulous, Kverard; a letter 
that !ie dare not deny.” 

“ He’il not deny or acknowledge anything more,” muttered 
Hailes to himself; and Kverard replied— 

“ i a in not at all incredulous, dear Hannah, I liclicve every 
w ord voii sneak, and I will try to make amends for ever having 
doubted you.” 

'nKwe now came a momentary pause. Hailes looked at 
('li:>..''!cs Tyrrell, saying— 

“I tiiiiik we hail better be getting under way, sir. We 
have lust a good deal of time, and the ship is lying-to for 3 'ou.”‘ 
•As lie spoke, the poor fellow turned his eyes iqioii hia 
chiidreu, the one still slecjiing on the bed, the other as much 
awake as ever; aiid then, going into the inner room to kiss 
the infant that was in its cradle, he came out witli his C 3 'e» 
somewhat rod. He then stooped down and .spoke a few words 
in a low tunc to his eldest boy, kissed his forehead, and'praj'cd 
God to bless him. 

The hc 3 ', who seemed to uuderstiiud it all, was drowned ia 
tears; but he spoke calmlj' to his father, saying— 
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“I would rather have gone with yon, father; bnt if I can 
help my mother, of course I will stay.” 

“Who’s to take care of the others, Jem,” said his .father, 
“till your mother comes back? Look to them weU, Jem, and 
be a good hoy, and I’ll very soon come back to you, or you 
shall come to me. Now stay here every one, while I and 
Mr.—that is Sir Charles Tyrrell—go and got the boat fully 
^oat.” ^ 

Charles accompanied him at once. The moon had gone 
down when they issued forth upon the beach; the sun had not 
risen, and though there was some slight gray streaks upon the 
horizon’s edge towards the cast, the scene was all in dm-kness, 
for a slight haze prevented even the stars from, being seen, so 
that it was in vain that Charles iind his companion gazed out 
on either side along the beach, to ascertain if it were now 
solitary. They found the boat very nearly afloat, and seeing 
that a slight effort was all that was required to launch it into 
the waves, they returned immediately' for Lucy mid the maid. 

The smsdl packages wliich they had brought with them, with 
some different articles of dress belonging to Charles Tyrrell, 
which Everard Morrison had the forethought to iirepare and 
send to the cottage, were first brought down and thrown into 
the boat, and then pressing ^Morrison’s hand, Charles Tyrrell 
hade him good-bye, and left him to escort Hannah at once to 
her oAvn home, without waiting at the cottage, lest the depar¬ 
ture of the boat should attract attention, and the cottage be 
searched. 

Lucy had been very much agitated in parting with her 
mother; hut, perhaps, the most agitating moment of all had 
now arrived, when she had to quit her native land; to hid 
adieu to every former scene and association, to break the lie 
between herself and all that she had hir ed and chcrisiied in 
the former portion of her existence; to iiegiii a new and un¬ 
known state of being, with clouds of the darkest hue and most 
threatening character in every' part of the sky. Though she 
did not weeji, she ‘trembled violently as Charles Tyrrell led 
her down to the beach. 

Her maid was very much agitated too; but the woman was 
Jessed with one of tliose minds which have a consolation in 
rifles, and a packet missing, for which she had to run liack to 
he cottage, was an inestimable benefit to her. 

When they reached the margin of the sea, Charles took 
jucy in his arms like a child, and carried her through the 
rater to the boat. Hailes iicrformed tlie same oflico for the 
naid, and then tiic good fisherman linffcrcd for a moment, 
nee more to kiss and call a blessing on kis boy. 

But a sound that he heard upon the beach caused him to 
ut his farewell short. It was that of a quick step coming 
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nlong the shingles, and the form of a man iras clearly dis- 
erned, running with all speed towards them. The fisherman, 
an into the water to the boat as fast as possible, and he and 
Charles TVrrell using their united strength to push her off, 
she was afloat in a moment. The boy had run back to the 
cottiige, but the man who had been seen approaching came up 
at full speed shouting— 

“Boat, ahoy!, boat, ahoy! I want to go oil'to the ship.” 

“Perhaps he really docs,” said Charles Tyrrell. 

“Push off, push off!” said Hailes, in a low voice, and with 
an agitated manner; but then immediately shouted in a louder 
tone, “I’ll take you when I come back again;" but still, while 
the boat got rajndly out to sea, he looked towards the shore, 
and then, ^nuw to the surprise of Charles Tyrrell, said, 
“He’s not coming! he’s not coming!” 

“He’s not coming!” echoed Charles Tyrrell. “What do 
yon mean, Hailes: he would be drowned?” 

Hailes made no answer, and Charles Tyrrell applied himself 
to comfort and support his fair Lucy. Agitation, terror, and 
sorrow, had by this time completely overpowered her, and 
while Charles supported her with his arm, and held her liand 
in his, she loaned her head upon his bosom, and for several 
minutes iudulged in silent tears. The sea, however, was by 
no means rough; the gray of the morning was changed into 
purple; the haze which had o’oscured the sky cleared away, 
and a bright star was seen walking in beauty' before the coming 
sun. 

“Ijook, dear Lucy, look!” said Charles Tyrrell, pointing-to 
the star on wliicli she turned her dewy cy'cs at his bidding, 
“surely that is hope!” 


OILVFrEH XX. 

TtiE sim had risen high, the day was bright and beautiful, the- 
green sea was just curled by a ligbt bree/.e, and the schooner 
(of which, by' the way. Captain Longly was undoubtedly a 
|)riacipal ow'uer) skimmed quickly Imt easily over the waters. 
Having no nautical knowledge, we shall leave all the particu¬ 
lars of the sailing of the ship to the imagination of onr readers, 
wtiicli in all piobabilily will do much more Ibr it than any'thing 
tliut we could do, and confine our attention solely to the 
persons in w Iiose fate we have already endeavoured to interest 
the world. 

CUiarles Tvn-cll and Lucy had been received by the m.-istcr 
ol the schooner with every sort of bluff attention and respect. 
Ahigli price had l)een agreed ujion tor tlieir ])assage: a strong 
recommendation had come from tl'Ciiiueli rcxcrenccd Captain 
Longly, and Lucy aiid jier lover now sat togotlior near tba 
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ao of tlic vesiocl, wuiJc t)ie maid 1)e]ow, with a prcdotermi- 
iiation of being sick, was indulging her fancy in that respect, 
uiid good John Hailes walked up and down the deck as a 
jiasscngcr, and for the first time in Ins life perhaps, tnrilcd Lis 
eyes to tlie receding shores of his native laud with grief, 
regret, and hopelessness. 

Wild! they had thus gone on some way, and their escape 
saeuicd jierfcctlyccertain, t'harles Tyrrell beckoned Hailes to¬ 
wards luiu, and spoke to him for a nioment in a low voice, 
'fhe man replied aloud— 

••Oh! yes, yes, sir, certain!}’, (lod hlc«s you, sir! we are 
gratd'ul to you a great deal, for having hidden the niattci 
tiir such a time, at the risk of your own life, to wish you to 
hide it any longer. Both I and C.aptairi Longly fold Tdastcr 
Morrison to say, you might do just as you pleased, but j’m 
sure iiiy young lady here ought to know. I wonder yon did 
not tell tier before.” 

‘•I had taken the resolution,” replied fiharlcs Ti rrcl!, “not 
to tell any body one word till either J was out of Knghind, or 
you and Longly were. But, however, I may tell her now 
without any breach of confidence.” 

lie then resumed his seat by Lucy Eflingbam, and told her 
lor tile first time the history of his adventures oii that day, 
when, after a violent dispute with his hither, he left Sir hVancis 
in the library and hurried away into the park, as we have be¬ 
fore shown. 

Tire tale is not very long, but it reijuired various other little 
incidents to be mingled with if, ami wo shall not relate it, 
therefore, exactly in Charles T} rrcll’s own words, but ciulea- 
vour to abbreviate it as inncli as possible. 

'While lying ill at the cottage of Hailes, the fisherman, 
Chiu-Ics Tyrrell had been a,s kindly tended by Hannah Longly 
^ by imy otlier of the inhabitants of the fisherman’s aliode, 
■and as he recovered he heard from Hailes himself a consider¬ 
able part of her history, which he instantly connected in his 
•own mind vvitli what the officer of the revenne cutter had told 
him concerning Lieutenant Hargrave's attempt to carry her 
off. He found that she was now an exile from the house of 
her father, whose indignation at her having listened for a mo¬ 
ment to a spy and an infonner, as lie termed young Hargrave, 
was HO great, that he vowed she should never enter his doors 
again. Nothing was said respecting Everard Morrison; and 
(Iharles Tyrrell, believing that although liannali might possi¬ 
bly have acted rather imprudently, she was not near so much 
to blame as to call upon her head so .severe a punishment, 
determined to do what he could to reconcile Longly to his 
daughter, by telling him what he had heard of her conduct 
from tiie officer of the revenne cutter 
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As^eooii :i» he was will enough to ride out, he visited Ley 
ly’s liouse sc^■eral times, but found his undertaking niui. 
more diBicult to accomplish than he had anticipated. Some¬ 
times' iaingly could not be found, and at another time there 
w:is somebody else present; and even when Charles, at length, 
had an oi>i)ortunity of si)eaking ivith him in private, he met 
with a far greater degree of stern and dogged resistance in the 
old sailor than he. had expected. 

From him, however, he learned two thiflgs somewhat im¬ 
portant in their uay; in the first place, that Lieutenant Har¬ 
grave had been hoA ering round that neighbourliood ever since 
the duel; which fact coiitinncd his suspicions as to the quarter 
Avkence his lather, ,Sir Francis Tyrrell, had derived intelligence 
of an event which Avas unknown in Oxford; and in the second 
place, tin# on the very day i)rAious to her meeting Avitli .yoiiiig 
Hargrave. Hannah had i-eceived and accejrtcd a proposal fi'oni 
his own tfiend, Fverard Morrison, Avith Avhich her father had 
been highly delighted. 

Captain Longly, hoAvever, now swoi'c that he Aconld not let 
her marry an honest man like Morrison, oven ifEverard him¬ 
self were still inclined to take her; and there Avore niingled 
Avith Longly's si>ceches, in icgard to him he called that .Jacka¬ 
napes IlargraA'e, dark hints t)f some |mr|)oses of rcAenge upon 
him, AA hich sfmiewliat alarmed (.'harles Tyrrell. 

To interfere betAAcen Kverard aiul Hannah Avas a thing that 
(diaries Tyrrell Avould noACT liaA C dreamed of attcinpfing, un¬ 
less fully and entirely convinced that she hail not beliaveil HI, 
]!iit stili he laboured haril to reconcile her to her father, feel¬ 
ing that the harshness of his conduct Avas likely to tlii\e her 
to evil by despair. 

lie seeiiied t() make smno imprcs.sion upon Longly at length, 
and ere be left him the day belbre the fatal catastrophe of thi 
deiilh of fair Francis 'i'yrreil, the old cajitr.in shook him I'.eavtily 
by t!ie i'.aml. and thtuiked him lor what lie had done. 

“Til tel! you Avliat. Mr. Tyrrell.” he said, “I am going Jo 
send down to .lohti Hailes, at Avliosc house the girl is this 
alternnon, and I’ll hear AA-liat Hailes says about the mailer; so 
jou fCe, I’m coining n[i eioso to the jiark to-morrow, tiboat a 
Jittlr business, .and if yon II meet me just at the jiark-stile, at 
hall'-jwst eleve'i o’clock, exaetly, i’ll tell you tlie last word of 
my niind. us Aoti take an interest in the sUiy girl. Mind don’t 
be iater tiiaa Imif-tiast eleven, liu' I’ve got business to settle in 
a qtiarter of an hour or so afterwards, and tin.'st be off.” 

Cliarles Tyrrell promised; and as it strucl; him tliiit if 
Hanglyand his daughter could only be l/rougbt to meet again, 
they might easily be reconciled, he Avrote a note, to Hailes in- 
mediateiy, and sent it to his cottage, felling him of hi.s wishes; 
informing him that Longly h.ad promised to meet him at the 
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park-stile, and begc^ him to brw Hannah Longly there, in 
the hope of reconcmng her to her mther. 

Two thujM, however, prevented Haides frmn following his 
■directions: tne first of which was, that Hailes Mmself could not 
read a word of the letter, and was obliged to apply to Hannah 
to read it for him; and she, terrified at her father’s anger, re¬ 
fused to go without his knowledge. The second was, that 
Hailes, that night, had a conversation with Lonely himseU', 
which precluded the possibility of his obeying:- That conver¬ 
sation, though we certainly cannot do foil justice to it, we 
shall attempt to give, at least in part, as it was somewhat 
curious and characteristic. 

“Well, old John Hailes,” saidLongly, as soon as the other 
entered his abode, “I want you to lend a hand in a matter to¬ 
morrow, that, mayhap, you nevtr meddled with before in your 
life.” 

“What is it, captain?” demanded Hailes. “Anytliingthatl 
can do to serve you. I’m sure 1 will, with all my heart and 
soul.” 

“Why, the matter is this, H^es,” said Longly, “I’ll not 
live a minute longer than I can help without having my 
revenge on that fellow Hargi-ave; and Pm resolved to have 
satisfaction, like a gentleman. Why shouldn’t I, as well as 
anotlier, though I fought my own ship and he fought the 
king’s, and d-^ badly too, if all stories were true. However, 
I know well enough that if I w'ere to sit down like another 
and write him a note, saying, ‘Mr. Longly’s compliments to 
Lieutenant Hargrave, looKs upon him as a scoundrel, and will 
be obliged to him to rive liim satisfaction,’ he’d shirk the busi¬ 
ness, and talk about to being a king’s officer; so.1 just copied 
out what I saw in a newspaper, and sent him, saying, ‘If Lieu¬ 
tenant Hargrave will be under the park-wall of Sir Francis 
TyrreU’s park, at twelve o’clock to-morrow, precisely, he will 
hear of something to his advantage;’ and I wrote down below, 
‘If he doesn’t like coming alone he can bring a friend with 
him.’ I gave it to a shrewd hoy to cany, and told him not to 
tell him who it came from; and the little rascal made up a 
story for himself, and told him it was a lady had given it to 
him. So he’ll come, you may be sure, Hailes, and if once I 
get him imder the park-wall, he shall have his choice of the 
pistols, and stand a long-shot, or I’ll know the reason why. 
So I want you, John, to come and be a witness, and see that 
I do everything fair, and let Itim have his shot before I take 
mine.” 

Hailes agreed, very willingly, to go; for witliout attempting 
to define the idea in his own mind, of absolutely killing Lieu¬ 
tenant Hargrave, the good fisherman could not liave conceived 
MOOiOTe pleasurable excursion than oi>e, the object of which 
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■was to. punish a person whom he considered as a most odious 
Tjlkin. 

The matter was all arranged, and Longly set out, to be at 
the piirk-stile, which was at some distance from the spot he 
had appointed for the meeting with Hargrave, in time to h(dd 
the conference he proposed with Charles Tyrrell. 

That gentleman, as we have seen, was delayed some time 
by tlte dispute with his father, and some tu^p longer In' find¬ 
ing the door of the garden, through which he had inteflded to 
t^e his way, locked, and the key taken out, instead of being, 
as usual, wide open. When he arrived at the park-stile, then, 
he found nobody on the spot; but he heard some voices talk¬ 
ing loudly, at some distance, and fearing that Hannah and her 
father hM met, without any person present who might have 
sufficient ftifluence to bring about a reconciliation between 
them, he hastened on, as last as possible, towards tbe spot 
from winch the sounds appeared to come. 

What was his surprise, when, on arriving at the ground, he 
found Longly, with a pistol in one hand, insisting upon Lieu¬ 
tenant Haj^ave taking the other, which he held out to him, 
and John Hmles, standing by, with the pistol-case, an extra¬ 
ordinary and not very expert second. Hargrave was as pale 
as death, and as Charles came up, he heard him say— 

“Sir, your design is to murder me, 1 sec it clearly; to 
murder me for doing my duty as a British officer, and giving 
information of a gang of smugglers, of which you are the head.. 
You may commit the murder, if you will; hut it shall be all 
upon your head; for I will not countenance it by taking the 
pistol. I have done my duty, and that is enough; and 1 must 
take the consequences.” 

“Come, come. Master Lieutenant, that won’t do!’’ replied 
Captain Longly. “'What I demand satisfaction for is for no¬ 
thing to do with the smuggling, bnt for coming to my house 
and trying to seduce my daugWr, and making her go away 
to meet you in the wood.” 

“I declare to heaven!” cried young Hargrave, “she’s as 
innocent as you are.” 

“Ay, ay, innocent enough, I dare say,” replied Longly; “if 
1 thought she wasn’t I’d pitch her into the sea. But it’s not 
for want of your trying to make her otherwise, and thatVi 
wliat I demaud*6atiswction lor.” 

"You demand satisfaction!” «ried Hargrave, his Mood be¬ 
ginning to get up; “what right have you to ask for satisfaction 
of a king’s officer? Oh! here is Mr. Tyrrell, come, I suppose, 
to aid and abet in this business.” 

But Longly replied at once, without taking any notice of 
Charles Tyrrell for the moment— 

“What right have I to demand satislaction!” he said, look- 
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ing for tile time really dignified, “I’ll tell you what -right 1 
have, Mr. Hargrave; fir.«t, I have tbiight the ciieruiesi of my 
country oftencr and better than yourself; next, you havv come, 
of your own good-will, to dine atniy table; you liave borrowed 
money out of my purse; you have shaken my hand, and owned 
that i ivas a good friend to you; and if 1 was good enough to 
be yourfneud when you behaved well, I am quite gooil enough 
to bc^oiir advessary now that you hare behaved ill; so you 
shanTslink off under your quality, like a lousy Dutch lugger 
under Dritish colours. Mr. Tyrrell, you didn’t come to yivur 
time; but I’ll talk to you in a minute, after Tve settled with 
■this fellow."’ 

“Ijongly, Loiigly! think what you are doing,” said Charli-s 
Tyrrell, coming up closer, “you arc very much in^the wrong, 
depend upon it.” 

“Vl'liy do j'ou, too, mean to say that T am not as laucii 
cn.'illcd to siitislaction as aijy gentleman amongst you ally” 
dcrunmJed Loiigly. “I’ll tell yon what, Mr. ’I'yi i'ell- 

But < 'harles Tyrrell interrupted him. 

“i do not mean to say that you have no right. If wc have 
a title to make fools of ourselves at all. I'm sure ! do not see 
■wliy one person should not do it as well as another; hut ih,- 
matter is tliis, Lougly; here, in the case of Mr. llargruve yov. 
have two oircncos mingled up together, and you never can 
separate tJicni, citlicr in your mind or in the eye of tlie law. 
He, I understand, informed against you in regard to some 
matter of snuiggliug, winch lias notliecu proved; and though 
he may have licbaved very ill in other riwpccts, yet, depend 
upon it, it will always he considered tliat you sought rexeugc 
lor that oirciice, and if you shoot him, you’ll be liuiig, to a 
certainty.” 

“ 1 don't care a-,” replied I,ongly; “I say it’s about lus 

coiuh.ct to niy daughter that I’ve hrouglit him liere, ami lie 
shall iiglit we, or I and John Hailes here will turn him round, 
and kick him from this spot to the touii, and all dov.n High 
f>t'’oet, wliie.b will be a pieasmit tiling, won't it, lor one of the 
king’.) officers, as he calls hiuiself'i' So you may stay, and sec 
it if you like, for what I’ve said I'll do.” 

“Dll, 1 s'nall certainly not stay a moment longer!" replirf 
Chralcs 'J'yirell. “I cannot jirevent you; bijt I hate wariud 
you how wrong you are; and tunuiig on his heel he walked 
back towards tiie stile over wdiicli he had come. Just us Lien- 
torumf Hargrave, who was growing angry , was chiming in wiili 
a rvcpie not. at all likely to sootlie the indignation of the other. 

Bclore < iiarlcs '.ryncll h.ad gone a hundred yards, howet er. 
he heard sc-me one exclaim, “Make ready! jircscnt! fire!" 
which -HMs instantly followed by the discharge of a pistol. He 
Dionld not resist the temptation to turn round and look, and ho 
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belield Longly and liis adversary standing at the distance 
about twelve yards thmi each other. A pistol was in Lieu¬ 
tenant ilnrgriivc’s hand, and his arm droppell by his side, as if 
he had just discharged it. At the same time Long]_v« arnt 
■was extended, and at the Tery moment tliat Charles 'I'yrrell 
turned round, there came a da.sli from the pistol, a quick re¬ 
port, and Lieutenant Hargrave staggered, fell upon his knee, 
struggled up qgain, and then fell hack at fnll length ijpon the 
ground. 

tUiarlcs immcilialcly ran up. and joined Longlyand Hailes, 
tvho had gathered round the bod}'. The unfortunate young 
man drew one or two convulsive gasps after Charle.s 'J’yrrell' 
arrive!l, Inif he uttered not a word; and though he once or 
twice opejed his eyes, it was evidently witli no consciousness' 
of anything that snrronuded him. In a moment after lie gave 
a sharp shiidtler. the small remains of colour in his once florid 
coimteiiance was succeeded by an awful ashy paleness; and 
tliough it was afterwards Ibimd, as we have seen from Hailes'a 
accnmit, that lie re'ivcd twice before tlie spirit finally de¬ 
parted, Charles Tyrrell and ids companions were fully con¬ 
vinced that he was dead at tliat very time. 

Tiiey all gazed on iiiin for a moment as lie lay stretched 
Uiioii ti'.e grass, and then Longly turned to the yomig gcntle- 
liiaij. saying— 

Kow. Air. Tyrrell, if you think as you did just now. you 
ha\v‘ nothing to do but to go and send down jieople to ta.he us 
111 ). As for any wrong T\e done, .my Jiearfs at rest; Tve 
gi'. e;i him the first shot at myself, and if he n as such a fool and 
sia;i; a coward ;is not to be able to hit such a groat gvamjnis a» 
1 am, that's not my fault. But he'.s had fair play aud a good 
ui>) Slice; and help me God! when 1 come to lie like him, 
as I iiavc thouglit of iiotliiiig throughout tlii.s morning but his 
shaiaof'al conduct to my poor motherless girl; so now, go if 
yon \iiil. anil send dowTi constuliles lor ns; for if I’m to be 
h:tng..';'. Tve had something lor it at least." 

“i\o. no. Longly," rcjiiicd Charles Tyrrell, holding out his 
hand to him; 1 will iietray no man, and give you inv iionour, 

mik ss 1 ;im put upon my oafli against you, will never say one 
word oi'winit 1 have seen this day. I am sorry for yon, Jjongly, 
for ( I'eai tlie time will come that you will bitUrly repent what 
you inivc done." 

“Xol 1. not I!' replied Longly; “I have done nothing but 
what's ri.giif, ;in(l what lie vvell deserved; but f ;dways knew 
you were a gi r.tlennin and a man of honour, Mr. Tyrrell, loid 
i'ni very i’.uic!i obliged to you, for you see, if you hold your 
tongue, nobod.v need know anything :ii)orit this busiiic.s.s. 
I'herc's a man here, living not unuiy hundred yards off, m 
nbom f can trust: and if wc can but get tlie body there with- 
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oat being caaght, we can stow it away, and nothing more be 
said aboat it.” 

A dight shaddcr came over Charles lyrrell’s frame, ajid he 
replied— 

“With that, of coarse, 1 can have nothing to do, Longly, 
bat in everything else you may depend upon me. I will in no 
degree betray you, for I feel for yon, even though I think you 
are wrmg.” . ^ 

“Nc^o,” replied Longly; “of coimseyou can have nothing 
to do with the business, so the sooner you are gone the better. 
God bless you, sir, and make you happy!” 

And without reply Chailes TyrreU turned once more, and 
hurrying along under the park wall, re-entered the domain, 
not by the stile at which he was to have met Lordly, but by 
that which led to the end of the Lady-walk. With his mind 
filled with painful images from what he had seen, he returned 
to the house and traversed the library, as we have before 
seen, without speaking to Mr. Driesen, or indeed holding com¬ 
munication with any one, till he had entered his own room 
and locked the door, that he might have a few minutes to 
calm his mind, and think without intemiption over what had 
occurred. 

He had remained there for some time before he perceived 
that in raising up the head and shoulders of the unhappy 
young man, wiom he had just seen slain, both his hands and 
shooting-jacket had been stained with blood; and though he 
did not think it necessary to take any means of removing the 
spots from the shooting-jacket, he washed his hands with a 
feeling of horror and disgust at finding them dabbled all over 
with human gore. 

He had scarcely finished when Mr. Driesen knocked at the 
door, and feeling himself perfectly innocent, he opened it with¬ 
out hesitation. Of the affair between Longly and young Har¬ 
grave he heard no more, till he himself became the tenant of 
a prison. But the news of what had occurred at Harbury 
Park spread through the country, and was bruited in all the 
newspapers. Before two days were over Longly found that 
Charles had suffered a verdict of “ivilftil murder” to l)e re¬ 
turned against him; and had allowed himself to be carried to 
prison, rather than declare where he had spent that time 
which he, Longly, himself could but too well account for; and 
moreover, that his hands and coat bad appeared stained with 
blood, which he, Longly, himself had shed. 

As soon as this was Known to him, he sent off for young 
Morrison, and the result we have already seen. 

Such was the tale that Charles TjTi-cli had to tell to Lucy 
'Effingham, as she sat beside him on the deck of the vessel; 
and in telling it, though he softened some of the circimistances 
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as far,as ^sible, and entered into none of the minute details 
■which" had pained and horrified himself, he told her euou^to 
agitate her by very different emotions; by joy and satisfactiem 
to find that there existed a power of proiring his innocence 
beyond all doubt, yet mingled with horror and dismay by his 
account of scenes, mto the jmssions producing which, a gentle 
woman’s heart could but feebly enter. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

The morning passed over brightly and tranquilly; the sea was 
calm, the sky, with the exception of a few faint gray streaks 
scattered about it in different directions, was quite clear, the 
wind favourable, though not full, and nothing was seen over 
the face o#the ocean but a few scattered fishing-boats, and the 
distant gleam of white sails making their way to various points 
upon the horizon. There wa.s a quietness in the scene, a 
peaceful mildness in the aspect of the treacherous sea, which 
brought a calm to the bosom of Lucy Effingham and Charles 
Tyrrell. They felt as if the time which had passed before, 
had been a period of turmoil and vexation, of grief, care, and 
anguish, and as if now had begmi another state: as if this was 
the first day of a tranquil existence. 

Towards three o'clock, however, not exactly to ■windward, 
but somewhat more to the south-east, the blue of the sky, 
which had extended at first clear and distinct from the zenith 
to the horizon, begau to change to a sort of lead colour, as it 
approached the verge of the sea. As the time went on, it 
grew deeper and deeper in hue, not separate and defined from 
the rest of the sky, but blending into the blue as it approached 
the zenith, yet at the height of a few degrees above the waves 
presenting the colour of a dark cloud. Across this, too, there 
began to appear small detached masses of a cloud of a different 
colour, a whitish or silvery gray; and Hailes and the captain, 
who had passed the greater part of die day in walking up and 
down the deck, side by side, paused and looked out in tliat 
direction several times, commenting on what they saw with 
laconic brieftiess. 

Another object, however, soon after attracted their attention, 
which was a vessel right to windward, ■witli all sails set, and 
coming up apparently with a much stronger breeze than they 
diemsclvcs possessed. The captain of the ship watched the 
coining vessel for a minute or two through his telescope, and 
then handed it to Hailes, who watched her accurately also 
for some time, and then replied to something that the master 
had said to him, “Yes, she is,” and added a very unnecessary 
oath. 

The captain again took the glass, and a^fter having resumed 
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his esaiiihiiition for some time, he turned roimd and j?are 
orders for nialcing more sail. Tliese orders were ])Tom()tly 
obeyed, and ere they had been executed long, tlie wi’.id ]>egan 
to freshen. ITie seu at the same time became somewhat 
rougher, and the schooner cut through the water with fir 
greater rapidity. 

Charles 'jyiTell began to be a little apprelieiisiN e, judging 
from what he remarked, that the captain found greater reason 
to hurry his vo5'agc, than he had at first auticipatetl. Leading 
Lucy for a moment, he approached Hailes, and asked him, in 
a low tone, 'what vessel that was they had been looking at. 

“She is the revenue ctitter,” said Hailes; “at least 1 tliinii 
80, by the cut of her sails.” 

“Is there any chance of her coming up witli usV" (iemanded 
Charles 'J'yrreli. 

“Oh! bless you, uo, sir;” replied he. “As for .sailing, we’ll 
o«t-.s.ail any cutter in the service; but Tve heard .say. that 
she’ll go nearer to the wind than any vessel that ever was 
seen, and you see it's looking a little dirty to the smitii-east. ' 

(.'harles returned to Lucy, not more at case than betiire; 
but she seemed to have no idea of danger, and feeling no sick¬ 
ness, enjoyed the sight of the waves dashing jia.st the schooner's 
sides, as she cut her way straight throngl, the iniust of Ilie.'ii. 
Charles Tyrrell, of course, said nothing to rouse her ajiprc- 
lieusions; but he could not refrain, from time to tijne. from 
turning his eyes to the ves.scl that was fbiloviiug. and whirl; 
he felt siij'c w.as gainuig upon them in .some degree. As the 
wind fre.shened every moment, however, and more sail vve.s 
set, the schooner made greater and greater way tliroiigh tin 
water: but the motion of the vessel w as greatly increased, and 
the eaptai'.i jidr ised the young latly to go below. Ir.icy assured 
him that she was very well; but he replied— 

“You’ll soon have to go down, ma'am however; fiir 1 think 
it’ll rain beibre night; ay, and very soon too.” 

The captain’s words were ])rophetic, for ere half an hour 
more was over it did begin to rain, blowing at the same tiiue 
very hard, so that the spray was dashed over the whole fleet. 
and rendered it no longer a ple.asant. station for a lady. 

As it now wanted not long to night, Lucy agreed to go (iow u 
into the cabin, thongh the heat below was oppressive, and .she 
felt a greater degree of confidence and security when she saw 
what was passing around lier. She gave way to no wersk 
fears, however, thongh the novelty of her situation, the extrcnie 
motion of the vessel, the gale that was beginning to blow hard 
upon shore, and viuions other circumstances which .slm niigh' 
have remarked, might well have afforded cause for appreheu- 
sion to a imrson by nature Ic.ss timid than lierseif f!ut Lucy 
had, aswc have said, much contmand over her own mind; and 
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thoii^Jj her imaginatioH was qjiick, she would not sulFor it to 
thvclJ upon any circumstances that might imnervc her; hut, 
both'.for the sake of Ciharles Tyrrell and herself, would give 
way (o notliing but hope, unless it were that more cunii&nt 
trust in I’roviilence which never abandoned her. 

Alter remaining with her some time in the cabin, wluch 
was rendered less jileasantf or rather more unpleasant than i*- 
onu rw ise woujd have been, by the piteous sjgbings and groan- 
ings of the maid, diaries Tyrrell w’cnt again upon deck, to 
see liow everrthing was going on. He found both Hailes and 
tlic master looking somewhat anxious, and on questioning the 
fiirmor more closely, he found that the vessel, which was still 
<:iMiiictly to be seen foUowing, was ascertained to lie the 
revenue witter, and that she was decidedly in chase of them. 
'J’hu vriiuf bad sliifted a little, and blew stronger than ever, 
aiid tliongli we cannot describe the manneuvTfc which the king’s 
sliip was performing in the proper nautical language, yet wc 
can tell tlie imjircssion which Hailcs's account proilnccd upon 
the mind ol‘ diaries Tyrrell, and which w'as, tliat the cutter, 
k;, some jicculiar quality in her sailing, was trying t;> get out 
ti'.rther to si c. tliaii the schooner, and to keep her nearer tlio 
land vvitli a lec shore and a strong wind. 

Hailes, however, rubbed his hands when he concluded his 
account, saying— 

‘‘We’ll heat them yet; for you can see this schooner will go 
tlirongh what thev can't go througli, lor the life of tiiein.” 

diaries Tyrrell, however, w'ent down to Lucy w'itli a 
heavy hcai't. He saw evidently that greater danger and dis- 
comlbrts were awaiting his course than he had :mtlcij:ated, 
and he blamed himself severely for having |iersuadcd laicy to 
take a share in the late likely to befall him. 

It was now beginning to "turn dark, the ship was Iiceling 
fearl'ully with the press of canvass and the strength of the 
wind, and it was impossible liir Lucy to conceal from herself 
tliat it was blowing a gale, that they were going tvifh the 
most tremendous rapidity, and that there was a terrible sea 
running. 

diaries endeavoured to amuse her as much as he could, 
and talked upon every subject that he thought would interest 
her, sjieaking with hope and expectation of tlie morrow, and 
jwinting tenderly, and yet ardently, to the time wlien she 
should licconie liis own, and the happiness of each be linked 
for ever with that of tlie otlier. Of course this was the sub¬ 
ject of* all otliors the most likely to interest them both; hut 
still lie could not help seeing that sometimes, when a sharp 
sea stnick the ship, and made every tiinber in the whole frame 
thereof quiver, Lucy fixed an anxious gaze upon his face, on 
if she would fain have inquired, -Is there any danger?’ 
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At length, towards nine o'doek, he said— 

“Wel^ dear Lucy! I w31 go up and see how we axe going 
on. It is a very rough night for so young a sailor as yoij are; 
but do not be darmed, my beloved; I feel confident that we 
shall get tlirough it all.” . 

On arriving upon the deck, Charles foimd the night indeed 
tremendous. It was raining hard, the wind was coming in 
sharp, heavy gnats, the shore was seen distinctly within no 
very great distance of the ship, and the schooner itself was 
boiui&ig on through the waters like some terrified bird 
cutting through the air in full flight. The night was not so 
dark as might have been expected, however; for the full 
moon, though hidden by the clouds, still gave some degree of 
light, and Charles lyiTell, looking out for the vessel which 
he had seen in chase of them, thought he could distinguish it 
farther out to sea* than that which bore him; Imt much nearer 
than it had appeared before. 

He had scarcely been five minutes upon the deck, however, 
when he w'as confirmed in the supposition, by a bright flash 
seen in that direction, followed by the heavy roar of a camion, 
mingling with the sobbing of the wind. 

“Ay, fire aw'ay,” said Hailes, “fire away! We’ll see you 
at the bottom first. This is an awkward job, Mr. Tyrrell,” 
he said; “a devilish awkward job!" 

“It’s a terrible night, indeed,” replied (’harles Tyrrell; 
“but .do you think there is an^ immediate danger of the shipV" 

“Oh! it’s not the night at all,” replied Hailes. “It’s bad 
enough, to be sure; but I’ve gone through twenty worse 
nights than this; but it is that cursed cutter. Ton sec, all 
we could do, she’s got the better of us. If we can get round 
the Nose, you sec, and across the hay, without getting aground 
on the spit, we shall do well enough, and send her to the devil. 
But the wind’s bloiving dead ashore. She can go far nearer 
to the wind than we can, and I doubt very much whether she 
won’t drive us into the bay; and there, you know, she has us 
safe.” 

“And what is to be done, then?” demanded Charles 
TjTrell. 

“Why, tliat is wliat I don’t know, sir,” replied Hailes; 
“but I tliink you had better come and speak to the captain, 
and ask him. He’s at the wheel.” 

Charles TyTrcll accordingly' walked up with Hailes, and 
put his question as briefly as possible; for be saw that all the 
master’s energies were at work, and required also, “in the 
Btcering of the ship. 

“What is to be done, captain?” he .said. 

“Why, upon my soul, sir!" rejilied the captain, “I don’t 
‘ ’ qw. I’ve done my best for you, and no man can do more. 
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I've risked the ship in a way she was never risked before, ff 
we get round the iNose, I am afraid it’s all that we can possibly 
do. Unless the wind changes within ten minutes, 1 see no 
chance whatever of getting across the bay. Give me two 
points to the eastward, and I will do it, if all the cutters in the 
world were to try to stop me; but with the wind where it now 
is, the thing’s next to impossible.” 

“But if you are driven into the bay,” said^Charlcs TjTroll, 
“let mo know tS'hat- 

“The only thing for you to do, sir,” said the captain, “will 
be, to get into the boat with the lady and Hailes, laud as fast 
as possible, and get across the headland to tlie little town of 
Wrexton, as early as possible to-morrow' morning. I will lie 
to in the bay all night. The next morning the cutter’ll send 
her boats dfcoard, and make a search, but your being out of 
the ship, I don’t care, for I’ve got no cargo; and then, as soon 
as that is over, and she’s sailed. I’ll come round, and lay to off 
Wrexton for you.” . 

“Then do you think,” said Charles Tyrrell, “that the ship 
is ill pursuit of meV” 

“I'o lio sure, sir; to be sure!” replied the captain. “’I'lie 
smuggling is the thing they’ll talk about, hut it’s you tSiey’rc 
alter, lor they know very well I’ve no cargo. Mayhap, 
indeed, they think Captain Longly’s on board, knowing that 
he's a part owner, and looking alter him very sharp, 1 under¬ 
stand just now.” 

“ Breakers a-lie:id! breakers a-hcad!” cried a loud voice from 
the bow of the vessel, and the captain slightly depressed the 
wheel. 

“I’ll talk to you in a minute, sir,” he said, and Charles 
T>-rrell, looking forward, saw that indeed it was a mouient 
when the w hole attention of the roan at the helm was required 
to steer the vessel in safety. Eight before the ship wais a long 
ridge of wdiite foaii., stretching out far into the sea, while on 
the leeward bow there was, indeed, a .sjiace where no such 
fiimiidable appearance presented itself; but then, at a distance, 
■so short that it appeared scarcely a hundred yards from tho 
scliooncr, rose, in the sliajie of a promontory, a pile of gigan¬ 
tic black ciilis to the north-ivest, against which the ivavcs were 
dashing witli fearfid violence, and sending up the lliam in white 
flashes over tlio dark, awful face of the rock. The wind was 
still blowing ;i gale from the south, and the .ship heeling so, 
that even the sailors could not keep their feet w itiiout holding; 
the deck of the vcs.sel w as literally under water, as she cut 
through, ratlicii- llutn rose over, the waves, .and straight on 
ttpon the liroakcrs the captain seemed to be directing their 
course. 

]S'o! :i w ord wnow spoken by any one, and it w^as an awW 
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jwonicnt, till at lengtli the' loud voice of the captain sjiouted 
liu'tii; “Now stand to your tackle!” 

The roaring of the breakers a-liead, and the dashing ,!)f the 
■waves npoii the dills to the south, was distinctly heard above 
the liowling of the wind; but as the captain spoke, by a vapid 
movement of his hands upon the wheel the course of the ves- 
. sel was altered, her head brougljt rotmd more to the rock, 
and, shooting through the deep water like i^u arrow from a 
bow, she lelt the breakers to windward, and neared t!ic point 
of the prbmoutory. 

There was another anxious pause, as she cut her way, on 
coming nearer and nearer to the rock; but tlic captain’s eye 
v >s 'ixed upon it, and rushing on with awful rajdditv, she 
pitssed at what seemed less tlian half a cable’s lcii;^' ii; and to 
the relief of all who watched, the line of coast on the other 
side of the promontory was seen running off to the nortl;-cast, 
in the form of fl deep and slieltered bay. 

“There!” said, the captain, when the point was rounded: 
“there! There is not a vessel on this coast would ii.ive done 
that hut the Hannah. Here, Tom, take the helm!’’ and with¬ 
out rcsmuuig his conversation with (diaries I'yrrell, he took a 
night glass, and looked out to vi indw'ard affer tlie cutter. 

“’Well, it is wonderliil!” ho said, at. length; “1 can't think 
it natural to see anything going almost right iii the tcctii of 
the wind. But I ctiu tel! tj^t lellovv what. If he have not got 
the devil on board, he'll Wiipon the Hog's Back belore an 
hour’s over. Howsoever, sir,’’ he coiilinned, turning -lO liis >.>as- 
senger, “there is no time to he los t for yon. As soon as we 
get a little mider the lee of the land, I'll have the lioat out, to 
take yoit, and Hailes, and the lady, asliore. Get a.nay across 
the country, as quickly as you can, to Wrexton. There, you'll 
lind a little hit of an inn, where yon can stay till J send the 
boat I’or v'ou again. Better go down and tell licr, lt>r live 
miniites will bring ns into smooth water; tiiid if tbai It liow 
clears the Hog’s Back, which 1 don't think he uill, he'll he 
overhauling ns as soon as lie gets into the hay.’’ 

Charles Tyrrell needed no second bidding, btit hiirried 
down to prepare luicy lor this new cliange. He liiiind her 
pale apd agitated, but, still firm, and ready' to Ibllow at once 
any W’ish that he might express. AVhile left alone in solitude 
to her own thoughts, everything around her hud, indeed, ap¬ 
peared terrific; the rushiiig and dashing of the waves against, 
the side of the shij), the excessive heeling of the vessel, the 
frequent strokes of the waves, which seemed as if they would 
have rent her from stem to stern, the howling of the wind, 
the rattling of tb.c cordage, had all been heard, as she sat and 
listened, and had -filled her mind with ajiprchensions of the 
darkest cbaj'actcr. 
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All tills rcconcilcil her, however, wonderfully to the idea of 
]andiii|;( aptain so sjicedily. Already the water was smoother 
and the wind less felt, and she hurried the few prciinratious 
that w^'rc necessary, desirhif; the maid to rise and aecom])any 
her, which she doubted not that she would do with the greatest 
alacrity and willingness. The woman, however, sho'ved not 
the slightest inclination to stir. Overpowered with sea-sick- 
nes.s, the most selttsh of all maladies, she said she could not 
rise, and she woald not; and if she were to diif, that she would 
rather lie and die where she was than go in a littlp boat at 
that time of night and be drotvned. 

'J'hcre was no time to argue with her, for the sound of low¬ 
ering the boat was already heard, and Charles sujiportod l..ucy 
uji to the deck, while Hailes loaded himself with those things 
ivhich wer$ absolutely necessary to her comfort. 

tVhen they arrived upon the deck of the ship, the whole 
scene was comparatively tranquil: sheltered from the force of 
the winds by the high lands, forming one side of the bat' 
wdiich we have before mentioned, the schooner was rimning 
along rtipidly indeed, hut easily; the sea was much calmer, 
and the rain had ceased. It was oppressively warm, and the 
clouds, rolling together in large masses, seemed to portend a 
thunder-storm, but still they occasionally broke .away, and 
afforded, from time to time, a glimpse of the moon, setting 
large iind dark-coloured, on the western verge of the horizon. 

hew words were spoken hj' any party, and as the boat was 
by this time ahmgsiile, Charles Tyrrell led Lucy towards it, 
.and with the aid of Hailes and the captain, placed her safely 
in it without much difficulty: though the sea would have 
looked terrific to any eyes w hich had not immediately before 
contemplated that which was running on the outside of the 
h.ay. 

She was scarcely seated, and agitated a good deal by the 
darkness, the iiitching of the boat, and all the appalling cir¬ 
cumstances around her, when tlie sudden sound of a cannon 
came booming over the water. Lucy started, and turned to 
diaries Tyirell, as iffor exjilauation. 

*• We are just in time, my beloved," be .said: “tli.at is I .sup¬ 
pose a .s)iot to bring the seliooner to;" hut ere the men in the 
boat had row ed a hundred yards, a second gun was heard, and 
then aimtlicr shortly alter, and Hailes was heard to mutter to 
himself— 

“'J’hat’s flic cutter upon the Hog's Back, or 1 never heard 
minute guns before! Serves them right; serves them right! 
They wanted to run us ashore, and now’ they've got ashore 
IhemseUes." 

Charles Tyrrell made no observation, for he could not but 
feci pain anil anxiety at the tliougbt of the king's vessel, and 

o 
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all tliat it contained, having struck upon the awful reef which 
they had passed so closely. He knew, too, that Lucj%would 
leel the same, and he therefore rciraiiicd from explaining the 
probable cause of the sounds that they heard, which w^re re¬ 
peated from minute to muiute, as the boat rowed on towards 
the shore. 

Every stroke of the oars, however, as the boat entered a 
little bay within the larger one, brought them into smoother 
water, and at leiJgth, when they were a tew oafs’ length otf the 
shore, no one would have known that a storm was raging over 
the open sea. had it not been lor the rai)id moving of the 
clouds, ehe(|uered dimly tvith light and darkness in the sky 
overhead, and the shar|> whistling of the wind, which made 
itself heard above the cliffs. 

Their landing was therelbre effected with case»and safety, 
and Lucy could not lielp acknowledging to her own heart that 
she was relieved and rejoiced, even more than she bad ex- 
peelcd, on finding her loot once more upon the firm land. 

"Now, you know your w'ay to jVJcotube, Master Hailes,” 
said one of the men in the hoat; “you can’t well miss it.” 

Hailes only replied by an “ .\y, ay!” and the boat pushed 
off again as fast as possible tow ards the ship. 


CHAPTEK XXIT. 

Tkue love is an unselfish passion; or, at all events—if the 
painful doctrine of some philosophers be con'uct, and there 
be no affection of the huniwi mind without its sliiire of scl- 
fislmess—true love partakes thereof as little or less than .’uiy 
other passion, anil that share of selfishness which it does admit 
is .of the noblest and most refined kind. Yet we arc inclined 
to believe that it is without selfishness; for we c.'innot un¬ 
derstand such a thing as being selfish by (no.’iy. Ii is, in fact, 
a contriulictiou in terms; and wlieu w'e love another so well as 
to he willing, ready, desirous of sacrificing our convenience, 
our conifiirt, our safety, our hapiniiess, ourselves for them, we 
maj' admit flie doctrine, that it gives us greater satisfaction 
to do so than not, witliout admitting that we are selfish in so 
feeling. 

It was about four o’clock in the morning, and Charles Tjt- 
rell sat with Lucy under the shelter of a projecting ])iece of 
rock, half-way up tlie face of one of those clitl's wliich are 
common upon that coast, not very difficult of ascent or descent, 
though enormously high, and presenting perpendicular faces 
of rock in many parts. Tliey are broken, at various parts, by 
green flat slopes, by occasional trees and hushes, and by steps 
or paths of sufficient hreadtli to enable two, if not three peo¬ 
ple, to walk abreast. 
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The road which Hailes was to have taken towards the little 
village called Alcombe, passed up one of these paths, along 
the liice of the cliff. He had followed it more than once in 
former 3 'ears, and had imagined that he remembered it stiU; 
but such had not been the case; and after going on for some 
time, the whole party found that they were decidedly astray. 
Lucy, by this time, was exhausted and fatigued; and it was 
at length determined that, while she sat and rested herself, 
Hailes should ;!lo on and endeavour to discover the right path. 
Tliis was rendered the more necessary by the coming on of the 
thnnder-storm, which had been threatening all night. The 
rain had only ceased for a time to come down in greater tor¬ 
rents, and was now mingled with vivid flashes of lightning, 
illuminating the wltolc haj'. The thunder, probably, w'ould 
not have been very loud, but it was echoed, and re-echoed, by 
the clifls and rocks around. While Charles Tyrrell, .after 
h.a\ rng linmd a place hi which some projecting shelves of rock 
afl'orded Lucy' a shelter from the rain, sat beside her, and held 
her to his heart, striving to cheer her with all that hope or 
fjuicv could suggest to brighten the future, he thought not of 
himself, he thought not of the dajigers of his owai situation, he 
thonglil. ol' her alone; of all the ])erils, and fatigues, and anxie¬ 
ties, to wliich she had exposed herself for his sake; for her he 
looked ftwward to the future with apprehension and anguish, 
iinil a thousand and a thousand times he cursed him.scif for 
having given way to the spirit which templed him to ask her 
to accom))any him. 

Lucy spoke little, for her heart was retdly very much de¬ 
pressed. She felt as if the enp were not yet fully drained, as 
if there we> c more hitter yet to be tasted; and her apprehen¬ 
sions for him she loved trebled her apprehensions for herself. 
She would not express any' such feelings to him, hut she could 
not e.\])el them from her own bosom, and they spread out a 
cloud of sadness over her, that the moment, the scene, and 
the circumstances in which they were placed, were not calcu¬ 
lated at all to dispel. 

Nearly an hour and a half passed without the return of 
Hailes, and tlie day began to break dull and heavy, with the 
rain still pouring down in torrents, and the lightning, from 
tunc to time, flashing across the sky. Both Lncy and Charles 
wore beginning to wonder at the tishennan’s absence, and to 
calculate what tlioy should do if he did not return soon, when, 
at length, his foot was heard coming down towards them; but 
he unfortunately brought them no good news. 

‘■It is the oddest thing in the world,” he said; “I caJi neither 
find jHcomhe, nor any' one to tell me the way, and i think I 
must go hack to the jdace where we landed in order to find 
iny road lightly. I saw a little church on the top of the hill, 
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some way off, Init that is not it, for it lies down in the bottom 
of the Ibiiich-bowl, like.” ' 

“Rut if there is a eluirch,” said Charles Tyrrell, “.there 
must be liouses near it, and we had better on therc/at all 
events, for Miss EHinpham is in absolute need of some repose. 
After she has rested herself there for two or three hours, wo 
can go on to the other place, Wrexton, which the captain 
mentioned, and ])erhaps can find some conveyance.” 

This was accordingly agreed upon; and after waiting a little, 
to suffer the rain to decrease, which ITailes predicted it would 
do befiwe long, they took their way up to the top of the cliffs, 
and crossed the downs by which those cliffs were surmounted, 
towards a small church, which was now clearly to be seen at 
a little distance before them. 

When they were not half a mile from it, their .tatisfaction 
was greatly increased, by seeing a grouji of people near the 
church door, and several coining in and going out; but before 
they reached it the whole had disapfieared, taking their way 
apparently down the cliffs towards the sea-side. It was still 
raining, though not so hard as before; the ground xvas wet and 
soft, and Lucy appeared chilly and unwell, although the at¬ 
mosphere was still warm and sultry; but, alas! no houses 
were to be seen near the church, w'hich was one of those 
buildings not uncommon on tlie coast of England, that served 
both as a landmark to tliosc at sea, and a place of worship to 
those on land, 

“Let us go into the church, at all events, Lucy, if we find 
it open,” said Charles. “You can rest yourself there in 
safcty,ivhile I and Hailes seek for some better place of shelter 
for you.” 

Lucy consented, for, to say the truth, she was too much 
fatigued to proceed any farther; and on approaching the 
church, they saw that the door was half open. Cliarles un¬ 
closed it entirely, and led her in. 

But the first sight that presented itself made them both 
draw back. In the middle of the aisle two or three low 
benches liad been put, side to side, so as to form a little sort 
of platform, over which was thrown a large table-cloth, brought 
from the vestry; but underneath that cloth was something 
stretched upon the benches, the outline of which was seen 
through the table-cloth, leaving no earthly doubt that it 
covered a dead body. Charles and Lucy, as we have said, 
both paused; but Hailes walked on, saying merely as he 
passed them, “It’s some poor fellow who has been droivned 
last night in the storm. Tliey always bring ’em to the 
cliurcbes in this country, and jmt them down just so. I 
should not wonder if it were one of the men out of that 
cursed cutter, for she’s struck on the reef, I’m very sure.” 
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( So.saying, he walked to the henches and pulled back the 
table-cloth from the deati man’s face. Lucy turned an ay her 
head with a shudder, but she was suddenly startled by hear¬ 
ing a'loud exclamation, almost amounting to a shout, from the 
fisherman, and by feeling Charles Tyrrell suddenly dart fiir- 
■wui’d from her side, as if something very extraordinary had 
occurred. She, too, raised her eyes, and saw her lover stand¬ 
ing beside the little plattbrm, with Hailes g*isping him tight 
by the arm, and pointing with a face as ))ale as death to the 
countenance of the dead nian before them. Charles Tyrrell, 
t(X), was vciy i)ale; and notwithstanding the horror of the 
sight they were looking upon, she ran to his side, exclaiming— 

‘‘What is the matter, t'harles? For heaven’s sake! what 
is the master‘r"’ hut as her eyes also fell njKin the face of the 
corpse, the words died aw.iy upon her lips, and she clung 
trembling to the arm of her lover; for there hefiirc them, 
stretched out in death, lay the form of one they had suiijiosed 
to he dead many days liefore. It w'as that of Lieutenant 1 l.-ir- 
grave, calm, still, and ashy. 1'hc part of the body which 
Hailes had uncovered, displayed no clothing but a sailor'.s 
chock shirt; hut the countenance was not to be mistakim, and 
not little was tlie agitation of the jaior fisherman as he gazed 
n])on file corjise, scarcely able to iiersuatle himself that what 
he heheld was real. 

No one siMike for several minntes, till at length Hailes put 
forth his hand and touched the body witfi his finger; and then, 
as if Sir ('harles 'rvrrcll liad heen afieefed by the same fancies 
as liiniself, he tttrncd round, and .said in a low voice— 

‘‘It is fle.sli and blood, nevertheless!” 

“Certiiinly,” re])lied Cliarlcs'J'yrrcll; “it is very extraor¬ 
dinary : there can he no doubt.” 

“Well, liitng me!” replied Hailes, “if I did not think it 
was his ghost when he came after us to the boat that night.” 

‘‘ Was it he who came down tj> the boaff ’ demanded Charles 
Tyrrell; “would to Cod 1 had known that!’’ 

‘‘ lie! " exelaitiicd Hailes, “to he sure it was he. Who else 
should it he? 1 thought it was his ghost, and expected to see 
it coining along the water after ns.” 

“This is a horrible .sight for you, dear imey,” said Charles, 
turning towards her; “hut at all events, we draw comfort 
from this sad sight. Jly iimoccucc of anything that has been 
laid to my cltarge may now he easily proved, at Ica.st ‘SO far 
as till e.xplaiiation of where 1 was during the whole period of 
niy absence from home, and how the blood came ttpon my 
liuuds atid coat, was w anting to the cstaltlislimcnt of niy in¬ 
nocence before.* lint come, dear Lucy,” he continued, “this 

• Tliis was probably before the famous act of Lord EUenborough 
w,l.s passed. 
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is not a place in which yon can remain; there must be vome 
cottage in the neighbourhood where you can rest for a time.” 

“1 should think, sir,” said Hailes, “that there mxift be 
fishermen’s houses hereabout; for this church, you see, tops 
the cliff', and when one gets it in a line with tlie point of the 
Hose, one knows that the Hog’s Back reef lies south-and-by- 
east.” 

Without waiting to hear any further account v>f the licarings 
of the coast, Charles Tyrrell led Lucy out of the church; Imt 
almost at the moment that they piissed the door, they ])crceived 
a group of people approaching from the side of the cuff' bearing 
up apparently another dead body from below. At the head 
of them was an old gentleman dressed in black, mth white 
hair, and a mUd and amiable expression of coijptenance, 
about whose whole appearance there was something that in¬ 
dicated strongly the pastor of the parish. His face at the 
moment was full of solemn feeling, and from time to time he 
turned round to address a word or two to the sailors and 
fishermen who were carrying the body. 

Behind that group, at a little distance, came a young gen¬ 
tleman in the undress of the naval service; but the moment 
his eyes fell upon Charles Tyrrell, he h:istened up to the 
group which had gone on before him, and had passed it by a step 
or two before they^ reached the church. The young baronet 
instantly recognised him sis the lieuteuiuit commanding the 
cutter, with whom he had been brought in contact several 
times before. From what had passed between himself and the 
master of the schooner on the preceding night, be felt sure 
that the meeting between them was likel)’’ to produce paintul 
results, and he nerved his mind for the worst. 

“ Dear Lucy,” he said, rapidly, and in a low voice, “ I am 
afraid wc mnst not attemj)t to pursue our flight farther: but 
do not be alarmed, dear girl; remember I have it now, I trust, 
in my power to prove myself innocent beyond all doubt.’’ 

Before she could answer him, the yotmg officer had ap¬ 
proached, and walking straight up to Charles TyTrell, he 
Wved ivith a courteous and gentlemanly air, s,vying— 

“ I mnst not say that I am glad to see you, Sir Charles 
Tyrrell, for I am afraid that a very painful duty must devolve 
upon me in consequence.” 

Charles returned his bow, and replied gravely— 

“Not so painful to me, sfr, perhaps, as you imagine; for a 
very extraordinary circumstance has just taken place, which 
greatly alters the complexion of my affairs.” 

“Anything which renders them b ‘for, sir,” replied the 
officer, “ of course must be satisfactory to me. I need not 
tell you. Sir Charles, that, from all I know of you, I feel ])er- 
^ vou are innocent of that wdiich is laid to 
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your fharge; but, at the same time, it becomes my duty, on 
recogtiizing you, to caiTy you back to the place from which 
j'ou have made your escape.” 

Lu«y looked up with anguish in Charles Tyrrell’s counte- 
nanee, saying— 

“ Oh! Charles, Charles, is it to end in this?” 

“Do not be alarmed, dear Lucy,” he said; “remember in 
how much better a situation I am now placed than when we 
came away; but I must endeavour, as far as possible, to obtain 
for you protection, comfort, and assistance, till we meet again.” 

“Oh! let me gf) with you,” e.vclaimed Lucy; “do not, do 
not jiart with me, Charles; I must not, I cannot be separated 
from you now!” 

“ Dearest Imcy,” he said, “ it rvill Im but for a short time. 
You arc Already too much tatigued; you are wet, v'ou arc ill, 
you are #ible to bear a long Journey under such circum¬ 
stances.” 

By this time the clergjTuan liad paused, and was looking on 
at what took place wilh some decree of interest, and two or 
three of the sailors and fishermen liad gathered round, while 
the rest carried the bod}- into the church. 

“ VVhll 3 '<m allow me to ask you one question, sir?” said 
Charles, turning to the officer. “ .iin 1 or am 1 not right in 
sup])osiiig tliat 1 have Just now seen in tliat clmrch the body 
of Lieutenant llargraveV” 

“It is but too true, sir,” rejilied the officer. “He would 
come off in the boat last night, when we were unfortunate 
enough to get upon the reef: and, as I told him would bo the 
case, ho was drowned; the only chanee w;is .staying by the ship 
till the wind went down. I’lie first thing we saw this morning, 
when we got oil' ourselves, ttas his body lying among.st the 
rocks, witb that of one of the jtoor fellows who went with him. 
The other we have not found j et.” 

“Then 1 am to understand you,” said Charles Tyrrell, 
“that he was safe and well on board your ship last nightV” 

“ (iuite so,” rejilied the lieutenaut, with some expression of 
surprise at nuestious the tendency of which he did not under¬ 
stand. 

“ But bad he not heen ill?” demanded Charles Tyrrell. 

“ Oh. yes!” rejilied the lieutenant; “ three or lour days be¬ 
fore be biul been very ill iiji at a cottage close by your pivrk; 
and he bad a sjiitting of blood, for wbicli he thought the sea 
would do him good. So when he gave us infiirmation of the 
sailing of tlie schooner, he insisted upon coming with me; 
though, to say tlie truth, I wished him not.” 

“ 1 uill show }-i)u in a moment why I ask,” continued 
Charles 'I'yrrell. “But, in the mean time, 1 should n-isli to 
Sjicak for an instant to this reverend gentleman here present; 
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and I should think that you know sufficient of me to trust to 
iny word, when 1 assure you that I will make not the slightest 
attempt to escape. As soon as I have made arrangcriients 
for the comfort and protection of this young lady, 1 will retiu'n, 
and go with you wherever you please. Do you trust meV” 

‘'Most implicitly,”rejdicd the young officer, bowing. “ Vou 
are not a man. sir, I know, to break your wordand calling 
the sailors away^ he turned towards the clpirch, and left 
diaries and Lucy standing with tlie clergyman only. 

“AVhat can I do for you, my good sir?” said the.clergyman, 
wildly; “from what I have heard, J am led to sn|)poso that I 
speak to Sir Charles 'J’yrrell, whose name has, unfiirtunately, 
become too familiar to us lately.” 

“l'nfortunatcly,indeed,sir,”re])licd Charles Tyrrell. “But 
luckily' a turn has taken yilace in those .affairs whiqlf will soon 
floar that name from every imputation. The sirapte facts are 
these, sir: 1 was accused, under circumstances of strong sus- 
incioii, of an awful and horrible crime, of which 1 was per¬ 
fectly innocent. I’hcre weje two circumstances which seemed 
perfectly confirmatory of the accusation, and in regard to 
which 1 was prevented from giving any explanation by the 
fear of involving others in still more dangerous affairs than 
that in which 1 was myself placed. The sight, however, w hich 
1 have had in this church, of the dead body' of Lieutenant 
Hargrave, altogether removes the obstacles which ])revented 
me tfoin proving my innocence, and ( w'illingly'go back to take 
my trial. In the mean time, however, this young lady re- 
tpiires protection, repose, and eotisolation.” 

“AVho is the young lady, sir?” demanded the clergyman. 
“I hope, nay, 1 am sure y'ou would not-” 

“Hush, sir!” said Charles. “1’ray utter not a word that 
can even imply a doubt or a sus])icioii. 'I'his young lady', 1)C- 
fore my fatlicr’s death, was engaged to tiio hy the consent of 
all parties; and when, seeing no ])iospect of clearing myself ot 
a crime which had never entered tny thoughts, 1 made my' 
escape from prison, she nobly and generously agreed to ac¬ 
company me ill my' flight. Our marriage was to take jilace as 
soon as we reached a place of safety; and to facilitate our union 
a- far :is iiossihle, her mother, ere she went, g;ivc her full eou- 
sent, in writing, to our immediate marriage. Is it not .-o, niy 
LucyV” 

Lucy had clung to him w'ith lier lieart sinking with appre¬ 
hension and anxiety, and her face covered witli blushes, and 
the old clergyman, without increasing her emotion by gazing 
'ipon, had marked her changing countenance, and its jmre, 
nigh expression, from time to time, while her lover sjioke, ex- 
j.laining all the circumstances of tlieir situation. 

“I need no further confirmation,” said the good old man, at 
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length; “ I need no further confirmation than the lady’s face. 
Come, my child,” he added, putting his hand gently on her 
arm,*“be comforted! I trust that all will yet go right, and 
you see that this gentleman himself now thinks that he can 
easily clear himself, lie comforted; be comforted!” he con¬ 
tinued, seeing that his kind tone had moved her to tears; “ all 
will go right, depend upon it; and now tell me what 1 can do 
tor you V” , , 

“You are very kind, sir,” rejdied Lucy, “but if it were 
possible, 1 would much rather go back with him at once.” 

“Indeed, dear Lucy, you are not fit,” said Charles; “you 
are worn out, exhausted, chilled, and it would kill you. iVhat 
1 seek lor her, sir, is a place of repose, quiet, and jwotcctiou, 
till she is able to return to her mother, Sirs. Eftingbam.” 

“ludeAl, young lady. Sir tfoarlcs is right,” said the clergy¬ 
man ; “ the urgency of the case, and circumstances of which I 
am not aware, may have rendered it quite right for your mo¬ 
ther to consent to your accompany ing him without servant or 
companion-” 

" Pardon me,” said Charles; “Miss Effingham's maid is now 
in the schooner, Irom which we landed last night; but .she was 
too ill to land at that time; and as our object was only to es¬ 
cape the search which was likeh' to be m.ade, w'c left her wil¬ 
lingly enough on board; as indeed, she has been of no service, 
but only an encumbrance to tis.’’ 

“ 1 am glad, however.” said the old man. “that she is there. 
It will be much hetter. my poor young friend, that JMiss Ef¬ 
fingham should n niaiu here for a day or two, than accompany 
you hack; going, as yon must do. 1 fear, a jtrisoncr. I have a 
sister liying witli me, yvho has siilfered some .sorrows herself, 
and can feel tor others. 1 may promise for her that she yvill he 
as a mother to this young ladj', till we give her hack into the 
care of her own mother: .ir ))erhai)s,'' he added with a faint 
smile, “ to her husband. However, it yvill be much better tor 
her to remain; and yvhat we can do to comfort her we will.” 

“I am sure of it.”said Charles. “1 am sure of it! Can we 
not conduct her to soim- place of repose at once?” 

“My poor viearagi' is not tar otf,” re))lied the clergyman; 
“ but I think you said to the officer of the cutter, tliat you 
yvould join liim in the clmreli. Let me guide the young lady 
down to my house, and i)rovide for her comfort, yvhile you go 
and speak to him.” 

“Hut you will not leave me, CharlcsV" said Lucy, clinging 
to him. “ Yo>i yvill not let them take you ayvay yvithoutseeing 
:i)C againV” 

“ Certainly not, dear Lucy!” he replied; “ do not he alarmed, 
dearest; I will see you again immediately; and remember, my 
beloved, yyhen I do go, 1 go but to establish my innocence. 
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aud to come back, free and happy, to claim my Lucy as my 
own.” • 

“I believe I am very foolish,” replied Lucy, taking the arm 
the old clcrg 3 rman offered her, “but all that I have'gone 
through seems to have weakened my mind as well as my body. 
I trust to your promise, however, Charles; I know you would 
not deceive mo.” 

“ Not l)y a thought, dear Lucy,” he replied; and bidding her 
a temporary adieu, he turned to the church, where he found 
the lieutenant standing, with the sailors and fishermen.at the 
end of the aisle near the door. 

“You mentioned. Sir Charles,” said the young officer, as 
soon as he saw him, “ that there was something which you 
wished to point out to me in regard to poor Hargrave; and I 
have, therefore, not suffered the body to be touched till j ou 
arrived.” 

“ I will show you in a moment,” rejdicd Charles '.ryrrell, 
advancing to the place where the body lay; “ but I wish every 
one to witnes.s, and to take note, exactly, of what they see, a.s 
the state of this body may be of much importance hereafter.” 
The lieutenant beckoned up the men, and Charles TjTrcll tm- 
tied the black silk handkerchief that was round the dead man’s 
neck, and unbuttoned the collar of his shirt, throwing it far 
back. The moment that he did so a small wound was per¬ 
ceived, Just above the collar-bone. It could scarcely be s.-iid 
to be in the neck, and lay not half a finger’s breadth from the 
windpipe. The whole flesh and skin around was discoloured, 
as if i'rom a severe bruise, and there were marks of dressings 
and surgical applications, which liad, proltaldy, boon waslicd 
away by the sea-water. But little, ii' any', inflammation ajj- 
pearod to liave followed the woimd, and in every other respect 
the (lead man had apj)arently been healthy and vigorous. 

“That is very odd, indeed!” said the lieutenant, after having 
gazed for a minute. “He never said anything to me upon flic 
subject; but he seems to have had a guu-shotin the throat, 
which must have gone very near to kill him.” 

“ A pistol-shot, not a gun-sliot,” replied Cliarlcs Tyrrell; 
“ and every one who was present thought that it had killed 
him; for lie lay before my eyes as like a dead man as he now 
lies there.” 

“ It is very odd, indeed!” said the young officer; “ hut yet I 
don’t quite understand how this should have prevented you. 
Sir Charles, from explaining where you were, and what you 
were doing, which I saw, by the newspapers, you would not 
do. I could have proved tliat ho gave you provocation enough 
if you had shot him twenty times over.” 

“ I had no hand in shooting him,” replied Charles TyTrell; 
“but I happened to be accidentally present when it was done. 
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and I would not mention the fact, because I was a&aid that it 
might "draw down destruction upon the iicads of several persons 
who Were engaged in the business; and notliing should have 
induced me to say one word upon the subject if we had not 
now proof positive that he was alive and well long after the 
event.” 

“ Was it done fairly?” asked the lieutenant, laconically. 

“ As lairly as, such a tiling can be done,’,’ replied Charles 
Tyrrell. “ lie had the first shot, and he was at a considerable 
distance from his antagonist. How far, exactly, 1 cannot say; 
for I did not choose to be present, and was going off the ground 
as fast as possible, ivhcn the shots were fired.” 

“ This is all very strange!” continued the lieutenant; “ if it 
were all fair, why should you mind ?” 

“ r ivill^cll you why, in a moment,” replied Charles; “be¬ 
cause, in regard to that practice of duelling, our English law 
is either iniqidtous itself or iniquitous in its administration: 
perhajis both. But at all events, put it to yourself. Suppose 
a man, considered by the forms of society in an inferior station, 
were to receive from an officer in the service of the king, either 
in his own ])crson or in tlic pcr.son of his child, a gross insult 
and a bitter injury, and were to call that man to accoimt, as 
you or 1 should do-” 

“Wily, a thousand chances to one,” said the officer, “the 
man who had been blackguard enough to give the offence 
would be blackguard enough to refuse satisfaction. ” 

“'IVue,” replied Charles T 3 *rrcll; “hut suppose that thev 
met in such a situation that the satisfaction could not be well 
rel’nsed; that the person considered as the inferior were to 
put ])istols into the hands of the superior, and insist upon that 
atonement which could not he denied if they had been con¬ 
sidered as equals: supposing that, under these circumstances, 
thev fought what is termed a duel, and the officer in the king’s 
service was killed, onlj' one w’ituess being present, and that a 
person coming willingly with the inferior, what would he the 
result then?” 

“Why, 1 am very much afraid,” said the J'omig officer, 
“that the poor fellow would he hanged.’' 

“But, if we add to all this,” said Charles T 3 Trcll. “that 
besides the insult and the iiijur 3 ' which 1 liavc before spoken 
of, the king’s officer w,as supposed to have laid an information 
against the man who shot him and tlie witness brought to the 
ground, for any offence you like to imagine, so that revenge 
might he attributed to the inferior as the cause of his conduct; 
suppose that a fourth ])erson had accidentall 3 'been present; 
and although full 3 ' convinced that the inferior had but one 
motive, namely, to punish an aggravated and shameful insult, 
had warned liim that he was coinmittiuic an illegal act, which 
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would be construed into murder, what would be the conse¬ 
quence to the inferior, if the facts were discovered? 'What 
ought to be the conduct of the witness, accidentally ])resent, 
if ftilly cfmviiiced of the honesty, ujirightness, and high mo¬ 
tives of the survivor?” 

“ I take you, sir; I take you!” replied the young officer. “ I 
understand it alt; I see bow it is; but for that matter, Har¬ 
grave had no right to refuse to fight C!aptaiu -Longly. A man 
who stands ujkmi such nice distinctions is either a coward oi 
no gentleman. 1 should not mind iigliting (taptain Longlyl 
myself, for that matter; and Hargrave certainly did behave'' 
very liadly to Miss Longly, even from his own account.” 

“Remember,” said CMiarles Tyrrell, “remember, I have 
named no names. The case, as 1 have put it, regarding the 
unwilling witness, is entirely my own; but before I even now 
mention the names of the other ])erson.s, I must speak with' 
my lawyer, and ascertain that there is no danger to them. In 
the mean time, however, I wish most earnestly, that if you 
have time j'oii would take measures to put precisely ujion 
record the state in which this body has t>een found, and all the 
tacts concerning the last dajs of this uuhapj)y young man.” 

“That I will, that 1 will!” replied the lieutenant; “ 1 shall 
have plenty of time, untbrUinately, for yon see 1 must stay to 
see if anything can 1)C saved from the vessel Wiicti the tide 
goes down, 'fhen, of course, I must go to town, to demand 
a court-martial, though 1 don’t think they can say 1 did w rong. 
She was carrying on as gallantly as ])ossihlc, ami J had plenty 
of room, when, you see, the mast came by the hoard, and be¬ 
fore anything could l)e done we were on the reef. The best 
thing to be done in this business is to send for a surgeon, and 
have the body properly e.vamined. Rut, on my soul, 1 do 
tiot know witat to do with yott. Sir t'harles! I think you have 
acted a most lionoiirahle and upright part, and yet, I suppose 
what I ought to do is to send tor an officer to go hack with 
you to jirison. I cannot, and 1 ought not to let you get offi 
you know.” 

Charles Tyrrell smiled at the young officer's embarrassment, 
hut he hastened to relieve him, by saying— 

“Make not yourself the least uneasy on that account. I 
have not the slightest desire to get off, 1 can assure you. My 
only view and object is, at jweseut, to go hack as tiist as i)o.s- 
silile mj'sclf, and to get the trial over and iny own character 
cleared, as 1 now can do, without a moinent’s delay. .\s long 
as 1 believed that this young man had been killed, and that 
my only means of cxcuIi)ation, if I used it, would he employed 
to the dcstniction of others, i was anxious, as vou may easily 
suppose, to esca])e to another country, till such time as it w'as 
possible for me to prove my own innocence without the de- 
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etructipn of two honest men. Now, however, the establish¬ 
ment x>f my own character is my first object; and I give you 
my word, that if you were not here, or had not recognised ine, 
I woujd go back, and surrender myself at once.” 

“Well, then,” rcjdied the lieutenant, “1 think that is the 
best thing that you can do now. Of course it will be much 
more pleasant for you to go back alone than in custody. The 
assizes have bygun, I believe; and if you’ll pledge me your 
word of honour that ) on will surrender to take your trial, as 
people do in duels, and things of that kind, I shan’t say any¬ 
thing more of the matter, miless you call me as a witness.” 

“Which, of course, I shall do,” replied Charles Tyrrell; 
“but most willingly and most thankfully do 1 pledge you my 
word of honour; for you may easily conceive that the custody 
of a constable, or the confinement of a prison, can afford but 
too little consolation under circumstances already too painful.” 

ciiAPTEii xxra. 

We must now return, with the reader’s good leave, to the 
spot from w'hich we first set out, and to an individual W'hom 
we have not spoken of for some time: the desolate mansion of 
Harbury Park, and the unprincipled, but not altogether heart¬ 
less, friend of its last jiroprietor. 

The sad and awful funeral of Sir Francis Tyrrell took place 
while his son was still a prisoner within the walls of the county 
jail, accused mxm strong presumptive evidence of the murder 
of his own father. As Sir Francis had left no near relation 
living b\it his sou, Mr. Driesen acted the ])art of chief mourner. 
An immense number of the country gentlemen from the neigh- 
Imuring parts of the dillercnt counties, however, attended; and 
as was very customary in those times, a large body of the te¬ 
nantry of t he deceased. 

A peculiar and a pidnfid feeling, totally independent and 
distinct from the general sensation of awe which is experienced 
by all men of feeling, in committing to the dust the remains of 
one of our frail brethren of earth, pervaded the whole assem¬ 
bly. It approached the bounds of superstition, and derived 
intensity and solemnity from the very mdistinctticss wliich no 
one present would suffer his thoughts or his reason to thtluHti 
and remove. I’herc seemed to be a fate about the family to 
which the dead man belonged; a sort of dark and painlid des- 
titiy, which produced in all minds a gloomy, and, if we may so 
term it, an an.xions feeling. That Iceling was expressed in a 
few words b_v an old and wealthy farmer, who cotild well-nigh 
remember three generations in that house, when, on arriving 
to attend the funeral, he met a neighbour of nearly the same 
age as himself. 
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“Ay,” he said, “ ay, another of these Tyrrells gemc 4own to 

bloody grave!” 

Such was the feeling of every one there present. It was 
that the fate which dogged the family had taken another vic- 
tiin; that it was only the working out of some dark, unseen 
combination of causes, which ever had produced, and ever 
would produce, horrilile catastro))hes to the devoted race. 

When the funeral was over, and the coffin deposited in the 
vault, the principal gentry returned to the house to be present 
at the opening of the will. The farmers in general separated 
at the door of the church-yard; but the two old yeomen whom 
we have mentioned remained conversing over the event, while 
an aged man, named Smithson, whom we have once before 
brought to the notice of the reader, sat on a tombstone hard 
by, listening to their discourse. 

“Ay,” said one of the farmers, “there is but one of them 
left now. 'J'hey seldom go beyond one.” 

“There woji’t be one long cither, I think,” replied the other 
farmer. “The fatlrer is gone, and the son won’t be long be¬ 
fore he follows, and then none will be left.” 

“He’s a promising lad too,” said the other farmer, “and 
seems as if he had got some fresh blood in his veins; lor he’s 
frank and free, and though somewhat quick, is good-humoiured 
too. It’s a jiity he should be lost; he might have mended the 
matter. But do you think they’ll really hang him. Master 
dobson?” 

“As sure as I’m alive,” replied the other farmer; “there is 
no hope else.” 

“They shan’t!” muttered a voice close by them; btit the 
farmers, without noticing, went on. 

“There can be no doubt, you see, that he killed him,”con¬ 
tinued the yeoman who had last spoken. 

“That he didn’t,” said the same voice. 

“What are you sitting cockering there about, old Smith- 
son?” said the other farmer, attracted by the noise, though, 
to say the truth, he was himself full ten years older than the 
fisherman whom he addressed. “ Come away, Master Jobson; 
the old fool’s half crazy, I believe;” and so saying, they walked 
away to their horses, which were tied at the church-yard gate, 
and proceeded on their road homeward. 

We shall not follow them, but turn at once to the library at 
Harbury I’ark, where some forty peo))le were assembled, com¬ 
prising the law'yers of the late Sir Francis 'Pyrrcll, who had 
come down from London for the purpose of aiding in the exa¬ 
mination of the deceased gentleman’s papers. Lady Tyrrell 
had declined to be present, but had deputed upon her part 
the young lawyer, Everard Morrison, to witness the opening 
of the will: a proceeding which was declared very extraordinary 
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by several persons, as it was well known that she had not seen 
tJie young lawyer for years, and had only known him as a 
schoolboy companion of her son. 

Thp first ])lace that was opened was a strong iron chest, 
which stood imder one of the book-cases in the library. No¬ 
thing, however, was found in it but a considerable sum of 
money, some keys, some cases, and the title-deeds of a small 
farm which Sir Francis had lately bought. 

“As far as 1 remember,” said the eldest of the two law¬ 
yers, “when I drew the will of the late Sir Francis I’yrrell, in 

the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and-, 

he put it, with a number of other valuable papers, into one of 
the drawers of this library table. Butler, where is the key, 
do you know?” 

“ lie generally put the key in the strong box, sir,” replied 
the butler. “ It’s a patent key, and I thi^ this is it; but I 
am not quite sure.” 

“If it be in the strong box, and be a patent key,” said the 
lawyer, “ that must be the key; for in the box there is no other 
patent key.” 

With this sage and logical exposition the latvyer took forth 
the key, and tried it in the drawers of the library tabic. It 
fitted exactly. But as nothing which one seeks was ever yet 
found in the first drawer one opens, the drawer which the 
la'vyer tried was found empty. The second, however, afforded 
a rich li.arve.st; for in it were found more than a dozen |>apers, 
of different kinds; the one at the top was endorsed in the band 
of Sir Francis Tyrrell himself, “Codicil to my last will and 
testament.” Two or three of minor mterest intervened, and 
then came another “ Codicil to my last will and testament;” and 
immediately beneath that, the last will and testament itself. 

As few of those persons present expected to derive any 
benefit from the will of Sir Francis Tyrrell, the passion w'hich 
Avas princijially stirred amongst them was curiasity. Mr. 
Driesen, howevei, felt a little anxious, as we may well believe, 
when he found that there were two codicils to the will, when 
he h:td imagined that tliere was only one. His anxiety was soon 
relieved, however; for though the lawyer spent as much time 
as possible in reading the first will and the first codicil, yet as 
the will only went to bequeath a few legacies, leaving the 
whole hulk of his property to go to the natural heirs, and the 
first codicil merely referred to the disposal of a sum amounting 
to one hundred and ten pounds thirteen shillings, thej'^ were 
neither of them very lengthy. 

When the second codicil was read, it was found to he dated 
■ few days !ieft>re the death of the deceased, and conveyed to 
i\Ir. ] iriescii everything, of every description, which could be 
scji.oratcd from the entailed e.states. 
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'riie reading of this codicil produced upon the minds (jf the 
great bulk of the hearers a twofold ettect: the first was >von- 
dcrful, the second miraculous. In the first jdace, there, was 
not a single individual in the room who did not feel ])erfectly 
convinced that he had divined, years before, that Mr. Driesen 
would ultimately be the heir of all that Sir Francis could leave 
him. They liad seen it, they had known it, they had been sure 
of it. 'I'he second effect was. that in the estimation of liwty 
honest and indepifiident men, by the reading of less tlian forty 
cabalistic lines, written on a sheet of Hath pajjer, and called a 
codicil, Mr. Briesen was in one moment transformed, trams- 
muted, and metamorphosed, from an unprincipled vagabond 
and a sneering infidel into a highly respectable, worth}', and 
well-meaning man. 

In the mean time, however, the subject of this wonderful 
transformation, though not thinking at all of those who sur¬ 
rounded him, was conscious of a sudden and extraordinary 
change in himself, but of a very different kind from that which 
was going on in his favour in the estimation of others. He, 
who through life had scoffed at everything like the display of 
feeling or sentiment; he, who had considered a tear as a proof 
of weakness and agitation—under any circumstances, as a minor 
kind of idiotcy—was now moved to the very heart, and agitated 
beyond all restrauit. He trembled while the codicil w,aa read¬ 
ing ; his countenance became pale, and when one of the persons 
present, who was slightly ae(]uainted with him, came up to 
shake hands with him, and congratulate him on the vast acces¬ 
sion of fortune M'hich had fallen to him, he struggled in vain 
for a reply, and ended by bursting into tears. 

“It is too much,” he said, “it is too much!” and without 
waiting for any more, he turned away abruptly, sought his 
own room, and shut himself up there for several hours. 

AVhen he came forth he had recovered his com])osure. He 
conferred with the lawyers,, and sent them olf to London 
ehai'gcd with his especial business. He wrote several letters 
in great haste, and he then sent to request permission to wait 
upon Liuly Tyrrell. This, however, she declined, s<a} ing she 
was unfit to receive anybody, but begging that he would make 
any communication which he thought of imporfonce by letter. 
He immediately sat down and wrote to her the following note, 
which must not be omitted in tracing the character of one of 
whom we have had to speak somewhat unfavourably. It was 
to the following effect;— 

Be ar Maoak —Mr. Morrison has doubtless cominunicatod to you 
the nature of the will and codicils thereunto attacihed, wliich liave 
been read this day; and I cannot help concluding lliat that commu¬ 
nication must have been extremely disagreeable and painful to you, 
well knowing bofii tiiat I do not stand so higli in vour esteem as I 
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did in Jthat of your late huaband, and that 1 had no title whatsoever to 
expect the generosity which he has displayed towarcia me. 

alleviate, as far as possible, the pain which you may feel on 
account of the loss sustained by your son in consequence of this will, 
1 beg to inform you that I have innncdiatcly made my own will, 
leaving to Charles, who, I trust and feel sure, will be able to clear 
himself Iwfore many days are over, the whole of the property left to 
me by his father, together with the little patrimony which 1 myself 
possess.—I have only further to add, that 1 am, dear madam, your 
faitliful servant,* U. Srieeek. 

Lady Tyurcll returned a polite but brief answer, written in 
a band which betrayed, in every line, the deep and terrible 
emotions under whicli she had been lately suffering. Mr. 
Dricsen dcci|)liered it with difficulty, hut he found that it 
contained a request that he would remain at Harbury I'ark 
till the f»tc of its heir was decided, and take charge and cog¬ 
nisance of everything, as it was Lady ^’yrreH’s intention, as 
soon as she could quit her room, to go to stay with !>Irs. 
Lffingh.mi, at the Manor-house. 

Mr. llriesen agreed to remain, though be had notified his 
intention of leaving the park on the following day; and, left 
alone and in comparative idleness, he bestirred himselli with 
jictive zeal, to discover any circumstances n Inch might tend to 
throw a favovirahle light upon the case of Charles Tyrrell. 
Jlis conduct in this respect, and indeed his demeanour altoge- 
tluT. since the death of Sir Francis Tyrrell, had an c.xtraordi- 
iiary effect in his favour with the old serviuits of die house, 
who had ])reviously looked ujion him with a degree of dislike 
bordering on coutemjjt. They had regarded him indeed as a 
sort of intrusit c hanger-on, who came only for what he could 
get; who looked upon Sir Francis Tyrrell’s house as a very 
convenient abode, and who cared iiw none of the family in 
reality, but only regarded liis own person. Little acts of what 
they called .sAobhinos were frequently told of him amongst 
themselves; and not many days before the event occurred 
which changed the whole face «)f affaire at Harbury Park, one 
of the idotmcii, having used a letter wliich came by the post 
as a sort of telescope, before he delivered it to Mr. Hriesen, 
declared, while he rubbed his hands with satisfaction, that 
they should soon be delivered from the old snarlcr, as there 
was a man in London threatening to arrest him. 

Xow, however, all feelings were changed, fiir servants are 
much more acute observers than those who are acting helbre 
their eyes know. I'hey now saw the active energy witli which 
Mr. Hriesen was fohouring to collci* evidence in favour of 
Cliurles Tyrrell; tluy saw that his whole mind was bent upon 
that object during the day, and they judged, and judged 
rightly, that he had no small regard for Charles, and no 
slight anxiety for the result of the trial. At night, too, they 

r 
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remarked, when he sat doAvn to dinner, or rang for his solitary 
coffee, that there was a deep gloom and sadness upon a coun¬ 
tenance which had never before changed from its usual Jahn 
self-satisfaction, except to assume a smile more or less hlcudcd 
with sarcasm. They saw hbn stand long before the full-length 
picture of Sir Francis Tjurell over the drawing-room mantel¬ 
piece, and gaze upon it earnestly; and they once more judged, 
and judged rightly, that however strangely he might occa¬ 
sionally show his feelings, and however much he might school 
them all away, he was naturally a man of som» strong af¬ 
fections. 

Mr. Driesen, therefore, suddenly found himself served with 
respect and zeal; the servants came for his orders, and ven¬ 
tured to talk to him of “poor Master Charles,” and of what 
could he done for him; hut Mr. Driesen mistook the'motive, 
and thought that it was the change of circumstances which 
produced this alteration, not a change in the estimation of his 
own character. 

On the evening of the funeral Mr. Driesen endeavoured to 
read as he was wont to do. No ordinary hook would suit him, 
however; Machiavcl had no charms; Voltaire could not en¬ 
gage his attention; in forcing himself to read a few pages of 
the Philosophical Dictionary, he felt like an eagle chasing a 
butterfly; he felt hoiv vain it all is; he felt, in short, how- 
empty and insufficient are the subtlest reasonings of the hu¬ 
man mind, when brought in opposition with the mighty feel¬ 
ings of the human heart; he felt that there is a deejicr, a 
stronger, a more majestic philosojiliy planted ineradicalily in 
our bosoms by the hand of God, on which the ])hiloso|)hy that 
can clothe itself in words acts as iron on the diamond. Ho 
then tried Baylc and Hobbes, but the one was dust and the 
Otber was ashes. 

Hi.-i last attempt was upon a manuscript book, m which he 
had collected passages from Plato, and scraps attributed to 
Epicurus, and many another cMiicc extract, comprising all the 
most questionable doctrines of pagan speculators. Neither 
would that suit him at the present moment. He felt that his 
mental stomach W'as not of its usual ostrich tone, and that he 
could not holt cast-iron. 

As the last resource, he took up his hat and walked out into 
the park, sauntering in the moonlight over the open lawns, 
but avoiding the deeper walks in the woods, which in their 
gloomy shade assimilated more than he desired with the tone 
of his feelings at that time. The following night the same 
mood continued, only he maintained the struggle with his 
books a shorter time, and going out between nine and ten, 
walked for more than an hour and a half up and down the 
Lady-walk, with his thoughts indeed not in the same state of 
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tnrniQil and confusion, with all that had occurred during the 
last week, as they had been on the preceding night, but still 
sad, gloomy, aud disturbed. Many was the sigh to which he 
gave.way; many was the little gesture of despondency, or 
iin])atience of God’s will, which he suffered to appear, little 
knowng that, during a part of the time at least, another eye 
was upon him, as we have shown before. 

It was late ^hen he returned to the house, and the servant 
who came to give him admittance exclainfed, mth a joyful 
look as he entered, “(.)h' sir, do you know what has hap¬ 
pened'? iilaster Charles has escaped from prison!” 

Mr. Driesen started and gaxed in the man’s countenance, 
demanding, in a low tone, “Is he here'?” 

“Oh! no, sir,” .answered the servant, “but a eonstable has 
been npsfrom the governor of the prison, who is searching 
Mrs. Effingham’s house, lie said the governor 'woidd not 
come u]) himself, for he did not think my young master would 
come here; and the man saw clc.arly enough, by our faces, that 
we had not seen him. He-said, however, he had orders to 
hang about the park, and see whether he came there.” 

“Send one of the gamekeepers to taVe him as a poacher 
directly,” said Mr. Driesen. “Rid Wise go: he is deaf, and 
will not attend to what the man says. The object is to get 
him out of the way for two or thi'ec hours.” 

The servant seemed to understand in a moment: the game- 
keepers were sent out, the unliirtuunte constable was seized, on 
the pretence that he was poaching, and siient several hours in 
durance, till Mr. Driesen thought that he might in safety be 
set at liberty. 

We are already aware, however, that Charles Tyrrell met 
with no interruption in effecting his flight, and we shall there¬ 
fore )>ause no longer niion the indignation of the constable, or 
upon the anger of tlie governor of the prison. Mr. Driesen, 
for his part, aiipeared highly delighted that the escape had 
taken tiliuje, ami walked u)) and down the room the greater 
part of the night in a state of agitation unusual with him. 

On the following morning, however, he relapsed into gloom 
and sadness; and so strange w'as the effect produced upon him 
by the agitation of mind to which he was so little accustomed, 
that his corporeal health seemed to suffer. It was in vain 
that the cook employed her utmost skill; he .seemed to loathe 
his food, and could scarcely prevail upon himself to eat above 
two or tltree mouthfuls at a time, llis taste indeed for wine 
was not gone, ami he drank willingly and much of the choicest 
produce of Sir Francis Tyrrell’s cellar. It seemed, however, 
to heat without exhilarating him. lie had always been meagre, 
but he now became thinner than ever. He began to stoop 
a good deal, aud his footsteps were remarked to be wavering 
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an^ uneven. The mourning suit, too, which he wore, ill- 
made in the haste of the moment, made him look thinner and 
worse in health than might otherwise have been the case; and 
many who saw him took the oi)j)ortunity of moralising, and 
making themselves wise in their own conceit, by showing the 
unfruitfnlness of wealth as displayed in the case of Mr. line- 
sen, who had scarcely become possessed of riches when health, 
the more enviably blessing, was denied him. 

At length, however, one night as he rvas sitting down about 
to take his coffee, a note w'as put into bis band, the contents 
of which made him start and turn pale. He read it over 
twice, however, and it may be as well to give here the few 
words which produced that effect. It began:— 

Mr DUAn Ma. Driesen —I wish to see you immediately, as I 
have come back, on various accounts, to stand rav trial, I/lit do not 
intend to surrender myself till the day on which it is to take place. 
If you will come down, then, to the little public-house called the 
Falcon, in the village of Motstone, any time to-night or to-morrow 
morning, you will fiud yours, Cuari.es Tyrrell. 

“Have a horse saddled directly,’’ said Mr. Hriesen, turn¬ 
ing to the servant who waited, witli looks of some surprise. 
“Have a horse saddled immediately, and brought round to 
the door." 

Tlie servant hastened to obey, and as soon as he was gone, 
Mr. Dricsen walked up and down the room I'or several luiiiutes 
in a state of great agitation. 

“Come hack to stand his trial!” he exclaimed. “He is 
mad! He will be hanged to a certainty! AVhat in the name 
of heaven can be done'? Nothing, 1 am afraid; yet 1 must do 
my Ijest, for this i.s terrible.” 

Then, as he revolved all the circumstances of Charles Tyr¬ 
rell's case, ignorant as he was of what liad been discovered 
since the young baronet had made his escape in the schooner, 
he became more and more convinced that, if he executed his 
purpose and really stood his trial, he woidd but seal his own 
destruction. 

“It is ruin, it is min!” he continued, walking ti]) and down 
the room in great agitation. “He must be persuaded to re¬ 
turn, to go back again before his coming is known; and yet 
after all,” he continued, pausing and fixing his eyes upon a 
spot on the floor, “what signifies it? death is but a little thing; 
the extinction of a state of being containing in itself more 
pangs than enjoyment; the only real pain of deatli is to the 
coward! Long sickness, indeed, may make it liorrible. It is 
in the preceding thmgs that death is i)ainful: the act itself 
can be nothing; a mere bugbear of the imagination; and then 
how pleasant to lie down for a long slccj); to lie down as we 
do at night after a weary day, filled with cares, and anxieties, 
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and pangs; to lie down with the blessing of knowing that we 
shall never wake again to go tlirougli the same cares, and 
griefs, and sorrows; to endure the same pangs, and labours, 
and fatigues! Those must have been cunning fellows who in¬ 
vented the bugbear of a future state, otherwise one-half of 
the world would not go on till fifty. I wonder 1 have not 
cut my throat years ago. I suppose it is because I’ve had 
such good health, and no pain in life. 1 wdhder if hanging is 
an easy death: laudanum they say is painful. Ch.arcoalV the 
French are fond of charcoal. To tlunk that a little carbon 
should be a remedy for all diseases!” 

“The horse, sir,” said a servant, opening the door, and Mr. 
l>rieseu walking out took his hat and gloves, fiung himself on 
the hors%’s back, and cantered quickly through the park. 

CIIATTim XXIV. 

the neat little jiarlour of the Fidcon, with its w-ell-sanded 
floor, its polished, black mahogany table, its corner cuiiboard 
with a glass door, displaying sundry objects of interest and 
curiosity, from odd-shaped tea-pots of rich old china, to apos- 
tle-sj)oons and sugar-basins of the reign of Anne, whose pert 
and loolish motto of “Semiier eadem,” adopted because she 
was the weakest and most vacillating of women, still orna¬ 
mented the silver: in this neat parlour of a neat little country- 
inn sat (’harles 'Tyrrell, waiting, jicrhaps with some imjia- 
tience, for the coming of Mr. Driesen. There were traces 
upon his face of the sorrows through which he had passed. 
He w as paler, thinner, sterner, we may say more manly, than 
he had appeared a month before; but yet within the last few 
days his countenance had undergone another and a better 
change; a cloud had been blown from off the sky: his face 
was clear of some ])art of its an.xiety. He was grave, ])er- 
liaps sad; liir the fire which he had undergone tempers the 
iron into steel, and makesgt h.ardcr for ever. 

Hut at the s:unc time there was the aspect of hope renewed 
in his countenance; there was an expression of expectation 
and contideiicc; and though he had been made aware of the 
nature of his liither's will, he looked up with a smile oil seeing 
the door ojicn, thinking to take Mr. Driesen by the hand with 
ple;isure. 

11 was not that gentleman, however, who entered, but the 
landlord of the Falcon himself, who closed the door carefully 
behind him, .and advanced with a low- how and respectful air. 

■ “1 have had lioth your notes taken, sir,” he said; “ one to 

the governor of the jnison, and the other to Harhury Park, 
by two boj-s that nobody-would know as coming from here; 
but as you w ere good enough to tell me. Sir Charles, vour in- 
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tcntion of remaining here until you give yourself up ii^am at 
the trial, I cannot help letting you know directly, for tear of 
anything going amiss, something that came to my hearing, 
and which may he ol'very great imjwrtance to you, U'you can 
but get at the truth of it.’’ 

‘•What is it, landlord’'” said Charles Tyrrell; “1 shall be 
very much obliged to you for any information: lor although 
I trust I can, without doubt, now jirove both how the Idood 
came ui)on my coat and where 1 was during the whole period 
of my absence froiti the bouse, so that of my acquittal there 
cannot be the slightest doubt, yet 1 shall never rest satisfied, 
I shall never know a moment’s real and complete peace, till 1 
have discovered and shown forth in the eyes of the whole 
world whose was the hand that really killed my uuf .)rtunatc 
father.” 

“ Why, the matter is this, Sir Charles,” said the landlord of 
the Falcon: “there’s old John Smithson, who lives about a 
mile and a half off, between this and the sea, and whose son 
is now in jail about that smnggling business, always shakes 
his head when the peo))le talk about you and the murder of 
Sir Francis, and has been lieard to say, more than once, that 
tlic judges should not condemn you ibr it; that he’d rather 
die himself. 1 heard about this yesterday, and I don’t know 
how it was, but as if I had known that you would he c(miiug 
here to-night, though heaven knows 1 knew nothing about it, 
1 couldn’t help going down to the old man’s cottage, just 
quietly, not as if 1 came to inquire, and talking to him about 
it. 1 couldn’t get him to say much upon the subject, for he 
had heard that you had got out of pri.son, and he said, that 
being the case, it was no matter to anybody. 1 asked him, 
however, what he would do if you should be caught and 
brought back again? He said that he would not tell me what 
he would do; but that they should not hang you, for he would 
prevent that. 1 tried as much as I couhl to get something 
more out of him, but it was all noluse. Pie woidd not say a 
word more, and 1 believe the only w'ay to do with him would 
be to call him up upon the trial, and make him give evi¬ 
dence.” 

“Hid he know my father at all?” demanded Charles. 

“Oh! he knew him well enough by sight, sir,” replied the 
man; “for when he was a fisherman, I’ve lieard he used to 
supjily the family, and was up almost every day at the house; 
and about three weeks ago he stopped here one afternoon to 
take a glass of grog, and he had seen your fatlier that day 
about his son; and the old man Mas in a towering jiassion, and 
vowed that Sir P’rancis had treated him no better tlian a dog.” 

“Indeed!” said Charles 'I’yrrell; ‘‘you don’t suppose he 
could have done it himself ?” 
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“Why, no, sir; I don’t mean to say that,” replied the land¬ 
lord. “lie’s a stout old fellow, too; as young as if there were 
twdity years oif his age, and he has a devil of a spirit of his 
orvn, lie always had; but then he was always a very honest, 
upright man; no otie ever heard of his doing anything that was 
wrong. Some twenty years ago, indeed, he tvas taken up 
uiion some smuggling business, and was in prison one day; 
but he jwovc^ that it was all false together.and he caught the 
cu.stom-house officer some time after, and gave him such a 
licking that he never went near him again. No, I don’t think 
he did it; but it is clear enough that he knows something 
about it, and will come forward and say what he docs know, 
if he thinks there’s any chance of your being condemned.” 

“Perhaps,” said Charles Tyrrell, “it may be better for me 
to sendVor him, and speak with him on the matter.” 

“I should think ]iot. Sir Charles,” replied the landlord. 
“The trial, you see, is likely to come on in two or three days, 
and your best plan, I should think, would be to lie quiet, and 
have old Smithson brought up as a witness. You say that you 
are sure you can prove where you were, and what you were 
doing at the time; but when he’s brought up he’ll know no¬ 
thing of that, and will tell all that he knows. But 1 would 
keej) the whole matter quiet and calm till then, for fear of 
scaring other people, who may bo brought into trouble by it.” 

The advice of the landlord seemed to Charles Tyrrell so 
judicious, that he dotennined to follow it, if he Ibuiid that 
iMorrison, whom he hoped to see early on the following morn¬ 
ing, coincided with him in opinion. 

As he was about to reply, however, the quick sound of a 
horse’s feet was heard belbrc the house, and Mr. Uriesen en¬ 
tered the room in a minute after. 

“My dear Charles,” he said, grasping both the young ba- 
Tonefs hands, as soon as the door was shut and they were 
alone, “you cannot think how anxious I am about you. In 
the name of heaven! what has made you come hack again, 
when you were once safe off ?” 

“First, let me thank you, my dear sir,” said Charles, with 
true leelings of gratitude for all the emotions of apprehension 
and anxiety which Mr. Driesen’s agitation evidently betrayed; 
“first, let me thank you Ibr all your exertions in my favour, 
and for all the really liithcrly interest that you have taken in 
me. Believe me, 1 am sincerely grateful.” 

“Oh! nonsense, non.sensc, my dear Charles!’’ cried Mr. 
Dncscu, grasping his hands, while his eyes filled with un¬ 
wonted moisture. “Don’t talk about gratitude and such stuff. 
If 1 could hut know that you were in safety, that would be 
enough. I should theu he comparatively at ease; though who 
knows-?” and he drew a deep sigh. “But tell me, Charles, 
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tell me, -vvliat has made you mad enough to come backdiere, 
at the imminent risk that yqg run?” . 

“In the first place, because 1 could not well hcl]) mywlf,” 
replied Charles 'I’yrrell; “but in the next, because 1 am. now 
at liberty to show both where I was during that whole morn¬ 
ing, ami how the stains of blood came upon my jacket.” 

Mr. Driesen seemed somewhat surprised, but he replied, 
almost immediate'y— 

“ But can you account for the time, Charles, before you saw 
the gardener? can you account tor the gun? I see by your 
face )'ou cannot; and it is ui>on that the whole busine.ss will 
tnrn. I have s])oken with the lawj'crs myself, and they all 
agree tliat it will be held by the judge and the jury that, if 
you committed the act at all, it was bcibre you passed througii 
the garden. Indeed, indeed, Charles, you are putting your 
head into the lion’s mouth.” 

“And do you, then, believe me guilty?" demanded Charles 
Tyrrell, in a sad tone. 

Mr. 1 iricsen instantly replied, vehemently, “No, Charles! no, 
Charles, no! I do not believe you guilty, but 1 do believe that 
j'ou may be held so; unless, indeed, you could prove who it was 
that committed the act.” 

“That may not be ini]»o.ssible either,” replied (diaries 'J’yT- 
rell. “Indeed i have good hope that such may be the case, 
though I cannot explain myself further, at present, upon the 
subject.” 

Mr. Drieseii mused tor several minutes, and then rejdicd— 

“(lharles, you are deceiving yourself. Vou will .sacrifice 
your own life; you will break the heart of Lucy Kffingham; 
you will render all those who love you miserable. 1 see it 
plainly; I see it evidently'. You are running headlong to de¬ 
struction. Let me entreat you, let me conjure you, while 
there is y'ct time, to secure yourself, by flying once more. 
Here is a fresh, strong horse at the door; he will carry you 
easily forty miles this night. You can be at a seaport betbre 
to-morrow. You can hire a ship, and ere to-morrow night be 
safe in France. If you want money', draw upon me for w hat 
you like; draw' upon roe for all your father left me. Here, I 
will sigji a bond for it this moment, i will sign an acknow¬ 
ledgment that I owe it to you; anything, any'thing, Cliarics, 
but save yourself directly;” and in his eagerness and anxiety' 
he gras])ed (diaries Tyrrell’s hands convulsively in his, gating 
in his face W'ith an earnest look of entreaty. 

“Thank you, thank you, my dear sir!” reiilied (^harlcs, very 
much all'ected; “» thousand and a thousand thanks lor all 
your kindness!” 

“Then do, Charles, do!” cried Mr. Driesen, thinking that 
he had jirevailed. “Make haste; get some refreshment, and 
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put jTiur foot in the stirrup. You are a hold horseman; you 
ridc^ast; you will soon-” l>ut Oharles stojjped him. 

“J am sorry,” he said, “niy dear sir, that I cannot do what 
you wish me. I was sto])ped on my journey hy the com¬ 
mander of the revenue cutter, and 1 plcd^jed my honour to 
him that 1 would return and surrender myself to trial. I have 
already, too, "iven notice tp the governor of the jail that such 
will he the casts.” 

Sir. Driesen struck his hand against his forehead and ex¬ 
claimed, “Jly-, you are mad! and 1 .shall he called up to 

give evidence against you; to prove how you had been quarrel¬ 
ling with your father; to show that he was as mad as you arc; 
and that you had scarcely any resource but to put him out of 
the W’orlt^. This is too much; this is too much!” and he walked 
up and dotvn the room in a terrible state of agitation. 

Charles was a good deal agitated, also; lor Mr. Driesen cers 
tainly put the matter in a new ])oint of vdew to him. He had 
conceived that the whole strength of the evidence against him 
lay in his refusing to acconnt tor the time he had been absent 
after the gardener had seen him, and to explain the marks of 
blood upon his shooting-jiuiket. lie now’, how'cver, saw that 
there were several other susiiicioiis circumstances against him, 
which he had no means of doing away. He knew how .slight 
a thing w’ill turn the scale in criminal trials; how uncertain, 
we may say how ca])ricions, are the decisions of mries! But 
still there was no course before him but to do as nc had pro- 
])osed to do; and cousecpiently. ceasing to argue the matter at 
all with Jlr. Driesen, he onl)- endeavoured to soothe the agita¬ 
tion which his friend was sull'ering, and to express the grati¬ 
tude that he felt for the interest which he took in his welfUre. 

lie fi)und it all in vain, how’cver. Mr. Driesen would but 
listen to one subject, and he again and again returned to his 
suggestion of flight; endeavouring, by all the sophistries of 
which he was so complete a master, and hy which he so con¬ 
tinually deceived himself, to prove that there were partierdar 
circumstances in which a man was justified in dohig anything 
l()r his own presor\ ation; that there was no such thing as ab¬ 
stract right and wrong; that everything was relative, and 
depended entirely on the. circmustaiices. Ilis roiusoning, how¬ 
ever, did not convince t’harlcs TjTrell, in his own case, more 
than it would have done in that of others, and he remained 
unshaki'ii, even in the slightest degree. 

Mr. Driesen at length i)erceived that it was sn, after spend¬ 
ing nearly an liour in vain arguments; and finding that any 
further reasoning would be vain, he suddenly ceased, and 
became quiet. 

‘"AVhat is it, then, you wish me to do for youV” he said. 
“Why was it that you sent for me? 'J'hough you will not be 
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advised, though 3 -ou will not be warned, I am ready to do 
anything for you that you may desire.” 

Charles again thanked him, and tlien replied— 

“What I wish you to do is no very difficult task: I merely 
wish j'ou to communicate to my mother and to Mrs. Effingham 
what has taken place. Doubtless the latter has already heard 
from Lucy by this night’s post; but at all events, tell her that 
1 left her daughter safe and well, under the charge of a clergy¬ 
man and his sister, at-, on the coast of Devonshire. At 

first, she was so dreadfully fatigued that I feared her health 
would suffer; and as no restraint was put upon me, I remained 
a whole day to be sure that such was not the case. After a 
night’s good repose, however, she rose much better, and 1 
think that the hope of my soon being able to establjsh raj' in¬ 
nocence had no small share in making her so well get over all 
the dangers and discomforts which she has suffered.” 

“The hope of your proving your innocence!” said Mr. Drie- 
sen, with melancholy bitterness. “She will be soon cured of 
that hope, 1 fear, Chaiies Tyrrell. However, as you are de¬ 
termined, there is no use in saying any more, and I shall now 
leave you. Ifl can do anj’thiug to .serve you, let me know it. 
If you wish to see me again, 1 will come; otherwise, Charles, 
I shall not see you again till I see you at the trial; for I am 
not the man I was, Charles. All this has shaken me: my 
corjioreal frame is injured. I do not know that even my in¬ 
tellect is what it was. Good-bj'c, good-bye! I could be a boy, 
or a woman, and cry for v'ery spite, to think of j'our casting 
away your onlj' chance of life and hajipiness. If you had worn 
out existence, 1 could understand it; if jou were, as 1 am, at 
the end of that part of life which comprises all that is bright 
and happy, and at the beginning of that part which is made up 
altogether of desolation and decay, I could imderstand it, for 
death is nothing but one jump into forgetfulness. But viith 
youth, and hope, and happiness before j’ou, I cannot make out 
j'our motives. However, fare you well, fare you well! and all 
1 trust is, tliat chance may take better care of you than you 
take of yourself.” 

Charles I’jrrcll hade him adieu, ivell knowing that, as all 
their views and principles were dilferent, there was not the 
slightest use of entering into anj’ argument upon the subject. 
He could not, indeed, help feeling a regard for Mr. Dricsen, 
who had oflatc shown him much real kindness. He could not 
help acknowdedgmg to himself that he had a warm, kind heart; 
and when, therefore, he left him, he felt some (lain and grief, 
from which he could only free himself hj’ sitting down to make 
notes of all the matters of which he had to sjicak with Everard 
Momsoii on the following morning. 

Mr. Driesen, in the mean time, turned his steps back towards 
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Harbluj Park. He went slowly and sadly indeed. Three or 
lour tiihes he dismounted from his horse, and walked on, hold¬ 
ing the bridle over his ann; and when he had returned, and 
sought his own chamber, his foot might be heard pacing it to 
and fro, during the greater part of tlie night. He had usually 
breakfasted in the library, and he had not yet finished on the 
jiioniing lbllowii}|; his interview with Charles TjTrell, when 
the butler came m and told him that there *as an old man 
without who desired to speak with him. Mr. Hriesen asked 
who it was, and the butler replied— 

“'VVhy, it is one Smithson, sir, w'ho iiscd to be a good deal 
about the house, selling fish, some twenty years ago.” 

“Show him in,” said Mr. Driesen, and the butler having 
done so. sljut the door. 

The old man remained in conversation with Mr. Driesen for 
some time. After he was gone the butler opened the door, to 
sec whether he should take away the bre^dast things; hut 
Mr. Driesen was still leaning with his arm upon the table, 
stariTig into the cups. In half an hour after, he rang the bell, 
.and all the servants remarked, with surprise, that from that 
]n<iuieiit he was entirely changed. All his old liveliness and 
activity returned. Ho was gay, cheerful, and happy, writing 
indeed the greater part of the day, but bearing interrujdion 
(jnite tranquilly, and having some gay and cheerful word to 
say to everybody. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Eju'oue mid-day on the following morning, Everstrd Morrison 
was at the doos- of the Falcon, hut he was not alone. The large 
form of Ca])tain Dongly, not unaccompanied by the pigtail, a.p- 
jieaved mounted njwm a short-legged, sturdy little pony; ;md 
as Charles, who liappeiicd to be at the window at the moment 
of their arrival, jjerccived the old seaman, he felt no slight 
satisfaction at being the first to hear him the news of Lieu¬ 
tenant Hargrave’s real fiite. To Morrison, Charles had only 
eommunicated the fact that he had been overtiiken hy the 
commander of the revenue cutter, and had promised to retiwu 
in order to undergo his trial, and ho was therefore sure that 
the news he had in store had not been anticipated. 

The countenances of both Morrison and Longly, however, 
were not a little gloomy, as the}' entered the chamber in which 
the young baronet was; and after the first salutation. Morrison 
iiroke fiwth with. “ This is most unlbrtunate indeed, Sir Charles; 
but as Mr. l.ougly was with me when ytmr note came, T thought 
it lull j ight to communicate its contents to him, and he deter- 
uiiiicd to come with me to tell you himself what he was resolved 
upon doing. 
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Charles Tyrrell was about to reply, but Longly Instantly 
took up the tale, and after having pulled the waistband of his 
breeches as tar up as ]x>ssiblc, and rolled sonietbing which was 
in his mouth into his cheek, he went on: “You see, Sir Charles, 
it is not fair that one man should suffer for another: not that 1 
would ever have let you suffer lor me, though you were ho¬ 
nourable enough to keep your word with inc o^ en to death, 
which must he &, satisfaction to you; hut now', as the case goes, 
j'ou have done your best, and have tried to get away and can't; 
and so 1 am resolved, sir, on the trial to come forward and 
to tell all, do you see'^ In the first place, it rests hard upon 
my' mind, and I can’t bear up against this wind; next, you see, 
sir, I would a deal rather he hanged at once .and have done 
with it, than go on never knowing one day whetlier 1 shall 
not he hanged the next; but as tor that, however, Mr. Kve- 
rard here thioks he can get me off: because, you see, we can 
prove, by that young scoundrel's letter to my ])oor Hann.ah, 
that it was a trap he laid for her, and so 1 migli t well he angry; 
and then that smuggling has hlowni over, for all the men were 
acquitted at six o’clock last night: so if they can prove nothing 
against them, they can prove nothing against me; and it is 
likely to he manslaughter at the worst. However, you see. 
Sir Charles, I do not so much care how it goes, because, be¬ 
fore that, my Hannah is going to he married to as noble .a 
young lellow, though 1 say it to his liice, as ever lived, who 
loves her dearly, and she him, so she is taken care of: hut 
nevertheless, even if it were not so, 1 should not let you'he 
hanged l()r me, any'how.” 

Although this oration, on the part of good Captain Longly, 
might be a little out of form and propriety of speech, it served 
to convey' to Charles Tyrrell a great deal of iutdrmation re¬ 
garding matters of some interest, and to afford him a very liiir 
picture of the honest seaman’s feelings. He woidd indeed 
have interrupted him, in order to save him one inoiuent of 
tmnecess.ary pain; but when Captain Longly was once set 
a-going, it was no easy thing to stop him till he had e.xhaiisted 
what he had to say; every ap])earance that he saw of a wish 
to cut him short only making him raise his voice, and rejieat, 
in a louder tone, what he had just heen saying. 

M’licn he was done, however, Cinirlcs took the hand whitli 
Longly' held out to him as a sort of lidl stop at the end of tlie 
sentence, and replied, “I am innch obliged to ymu, Mr. l.oiigly', 
tor your frankness and generous thoughts in tiiis matter; hut 
I have some new's for you tliat will surprise you much luorc 
tlian it docs me to find that Mr. Longly is aUvays ready to do 
what is right and honourable. You fully believe tliat you 
killed Lieutenant Hargrave?” 

“To be sure!” cxchiimcd Longly, “though 1 have never 
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•been Me to get that old scoundrel, Jenkins, to tell me what 
he diq \vith the body. He wiiiks his eye, and says it is all 
safe; but I can't get any more out of him. He’ll be obliged 
to tell now, however.” 

“It will be unnecessary,” replied Charles Tyrrell; “for I 
CM! tell you that Lieutenant Hargrave was alive and well on 
board the revenue cutter not four days ago, and now lies 
buried in a small church-yard in Devonshine, having been 
drowned while trying to get oif from the cutter, which struck 
on a reef called the Hog’s Back.” 

Longly slapped his hand upon his thigh till the place rang 
again, and then exclaimed, “Ay, that’s what’s the meaning of 
all that winking. But 1 can scarcely believe my ear.'i; did you 
see him yourself, sir? Can you swear it was him, and not his 
ghost?” 

“1 saw him with my own eyes,” replied Charles; “but 
besides that jtroof, I have the acknowledgment of the com¬ 
mander of the cutter, his own friend, who had him on board, 
and did not even know that anything was the matter with him 
but a spitting of blood, till I showed him the wound of the ball 
in the throat of the corpse, .after he was drowned.” * 

Longly shook himself much after the way of a Nc\vfouudland 
dog when he comes out of the water, c.xclaiming, “Well, that 
is something off my head; and now you are quite safe. Sir 
Charles 

“I am not quite sure,” rejdicd Charles Tyrrell; “two doubts 
have been ])\it into my mind by Mr. Drieseu, last night, and I 
miwt s]H'ak with you, Jlorrison, on the subject.” 

lie then proceeded to expl.oin to Everard Morrison the cir¬ 
cumstances which Mr. Driesen had mentioned, and the opinion 
which he had said the counsel had cxjircsscd, regfirding the 
period at wiiich the murder must have been committed; and 
he w'as somewhat pained to sec that the young lawyer enter- 
taiued a somewhat similar view of the case to Mr. Driesen. 
Morrison’s opinion, however, was more favourable in some 
respects; but it wiis ibunded upon a shrewd view of human 
nature, csjK'cially when appearing, as it does, in such bodies 
a.s juries. 

“ Were the case to come before them now,” he said, “ e.xactly 
as it really stands, the facts of the quarrel, of the gun, and the 
gardener having seen you precisely in the same direction as 
that in which the body was found, without any other ex¬ 
traneous circumstances being mixed up with tlic matter, I 
should .say, with Mr. Driesen, that your case bore a very 
ominous aspect; but the very circumstance of tliere having 

* This incident, of a man being apparently killed by a wound in 
ttie throat, which ultimately proved very trifling, occurred within 
the knowledge of the author. 
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been various other suspicious mutters ssjainst you tffouffht 
before the coroner’s jury, and a ])rejudice haviiip; tin^s been 
created against you, will, in the present instance, tell greatly 
in your favour. You will now be able to explain ajl those 
circumstances in a manner most honourable to yourself, and 
and the re-action will be so great that the jury will think you 
have disproved the whole case against you because you have 
disproved a pajt. The evidence of Mr. Lo:igly and Hailes, 
too, need, as far as I see, in no degree implicate themselves, 
though, doubtless, the examining counsel will do the best they 
can to get to the bottom of the matter.” 

Upon a hint from Charles Tyrrell, that he wished to speak 
with Morrison alone. Captain Longly shortly after left them, 
and the circumstances regarding the old man, Smithson, came 
under discussion. Notwithstanding the Uew whicn the land¬ 
lord of the inn had taken, and in which Charles Tyrrell had 
coincided, Morrison judged it better to go dowi himself to 
Smithson’s cottage, and see if he could elicit any intimatioii of 
the real nature and character of the evidence he was willing 
to give. WTien he arrived at the cottage, how-ever, (dd 
Smithson was not at home, and Morrison had to wait, for 
some time ere he made his appearance. When he did come, 
at length, nothing -was to be gained from him. He remained 
perversely silent, sajung— 

“Never yon mind. Til be there to give evidence, and I’ll 
tell the truth, let come of it what may. Tliat’s all that any¬ 
body can exitect. I won’t say a word of it beforeliand, iitr tiny - 
body; that’s enough.” . 

Finding it utterly in vain to urge him upon the .subject, 
Morrison left him, and reported his w'ant of success to the 
j'oung baronet. He then promised him to ride over to the 
manor-house direct, in order to prepare the mind of Lady 
Tyrrell for a visit from her son, who jjrojiosed, as soon as it 
w'a.s dark, to go over to sec his mother, with wliom he had Iiad 
no interview since the terrible day of his father’s death. 

Everard Morrison at once proceeded to execute this com¬ 
mission, and on arriving at the manor-house; lie fluiiid Lady 
Tyrrell, Mrs. Effingham, and Mr. Dricsen, in conversation, 
togctlier, and apparently in much higher spirits than he could 
have anticipated. 

“ Oh! Mr. Morrison,” said Lady Tyrrell, when he entered, 
“ here is our good friend, Mr. Briesen, has brought us tidiiig.« 
which have raised the spirits of the wdiolc party. He gives me 
the most jwsitive assurances that our poor Charles is certain, 
of acquittal.” 

“ Indeed!” said Morrison, gravely, for he imagined that Mr. 
Driesen had been buoying up Lady Tyrreirs spirits with hopes 
that he did aot himself entertam; ond disapproving of all such 
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policyfJic detennmecl to do nothinfc to encourage it. “Indeed 
1 hai^fancied that Mr. Driesen took a rather more gloomy 
view of the matter.” 

“My good friend,” replied Mr. Dricsen, with a slight curl 
of the lip, “if you remember rightly, yesterday was a cloudy 
day, and to-day the sun shines as you see. If I had said yes¬ 
terday, what affine morning! you would have stared: to-day 
if I were to sajt, how cold and gloomy! you would stare as 
much. Now the time that has passed, sufficient to drive away 
the clouds from the sky, may have brought up matter to re¬ 
move the clonds from my mind, too; and something has 
occurred this morning, which makes me say confidently to 
Lady TjTrell, that she has no cause for the slightest a])pre- 
hension, and that Charles’s innocence will be established be¬ 
yond all iflanner of doubt.” 

Morrison listened mth no inconsidenable degree of surjmse, 
and it we must own the truth, with some sus])icion. Now, as 
he was, though a lawyer, hy no means naturally suspicious, 
his doubts arose from two circumstances. In ttie first place, 
from the little that he had seen of Mr. Driesen. he by no 
means was inclined to like or trust that gentleman; and he 
hiul, indeed, made up his mind that Mr. Ifriesen, as to his 
real character and feelings, systematically attcmjited to deceive 
all the world, beginning with himself. There was some truth 
in this, although it was too general perhaps. Hut in the next 
place, as regarded the matter iti question at the moment, he 
remarked that Mr. Hriesen’s illustration of his change of 
opinion was forced, unnatural, and wordy, and (juite contrary 
to his usual tone and pointed manner of cx])ressing himself. 
He determined, if |)ossiblc, to unravel the mystery, and replied, 

“ 1 am very bapiiy to hear, sir, wdiat you say; but of course, 
as employed in defending Sir tdiarlcs 'J'yrrell, 1 should be very 
glad to hear upon what grounds you found your newly-rLsen 
expectations of such a favourable result.” 

“ There now!” cried Mr. Driesen, smiling; “ there now! He 
comes with his grave face, and Ins lawyer-like logic, to de.stroy 
all that I have been doing to console you two ladies. But do 
not let him, my dear Lady Tyrrell; do not let hiiq: for if he 
were the very worst lawyer that ever was bom, which heaven 
forbid T should insinuate!” and he made Everard Morrison a 
low bow, “ I defy him to spoil the case of my good friend 
Charles, who is as certain of being acquitted as I am of living 
till to-mori’ow morning, w'hich I’m sure 1 hoije I shall do, as I 
have no less than seven letters to uTite, some upon business, 
which might be put ofi'very well upon the eve ofa journey to 
the other world, but some more letters of politeness, and the 
good folks would think me rude if I were to go without writ¬ 
ing to them.’’ 
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As he ended, he whistled two or three bars of an alx, and 
then suddenly turning to Mrs. Effingha'^, and seeming^ re¬ 
collect himself, he said— 

“ I beg pardon, my dear lady, for presuming to whistle in 
your presence; but that whistling ‘ Lillibullero ’ is a bad 
trick, which I caught of ‘ my Uncle Toby.’ I always do it 
when there’s a cat or a lawyer in the room; no offence, Mr. 
Morrison, for I yras bred a lawyer myself, yojr know.” 

“ And pray, my good sir,” said Miyrrison, “ how did you 
manage then, if you always wliistle ‘Lillibullero’ when there’s 
a lawyer in the room?” 

“ Why, I did nothing but whistle all day long, with my 
hands in my pockets,” replied Mr. Uricson, not at all put out 
of countenance; “ so I was obliged to give up the law, my good 
sir, otherwise 1 should have whistled myself away altogether. 
As it was, I had whistled myself into the shape and likeness of 
a flageolet, as you now see.” 

While this conversation had been going on, Morrison had 
been turning in his own mind all the circumstances connected 
with the case of Charles Tyrrell, and endeavouring to fix upon 
some particular which might give a clue to the sudden change 
which had taken place in Mr. Driesen’s opinion of the case, 
lie recollected, at length, that when he had gone down to see 
Smithson in the morning, the old fisherman had been absent, 
and that -he had come back to his house by the road which 
led from Ihirbury I’ark. When Mr. Driesen had fiuislicd his 
reply, therelbrc, he said somewhat abnijitly— 

“ J suppose the truth is, Mr. Driesen, that you have had 
old Smithson with you this morning.” 

For a moment or two Mr. Driesen made no reply, but fixed 
his eyes full and keenly ujion him. He then answered— 

“ Yes, Mr. Morrison. The truth is, I have. AVhat then, 
pray?” 

“Why, nothing, !Mr. Driesen,” replied Morrison; “only 
that 1 now know the catise of j’our change of opinion in regard 
to Sir Charles Tyrrell's case, and the good sjiirits you seem to 
be in this morning.” 

Mr. Driesen gazed upon him for a moment or two, with a 
withering ^ccr, and then replied, rising— 

“You know nothing about it! flood morning, Mrs. Effing¬ 
ham; good morning, Lady Tyrrell! J leave this wise young 
gentleniiui to demonstrate to jou satisfactorily that the moon 
is made of green cheese, or at least is inhabited by an old 
single gentfeman like myself, with a bundle of sticks upon his 
back. But,make your mind cpiite easy, nevertheless, for 
Charles will be acquitted for all thai.” 

Thus saying, he left them, and Morrison saw him go without 
any expression of anger, merely saying— 
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“ f^otl Mr. Dricseii is evidently rejoiced at the prospect of 
Sir < Jiarlesrs speedy ac(iuittal, and proud of possessing a little 
knowledge more than 1 liave been able to extract this morning 
from tJie witness whom he has seen. 1 think, however, Lady 
Tyrrell, you may trust with some degi-ee of confidence to what 
he says, lor now that I know the cause of his change of opi¬ 
nion in some degree, I am inclined to suppose that it has not 
taken place without good grounds."’ 

“'I’haf is very satisfiictory to me, Jlr. iilorrison,” said Mrs. 
Eftingham; "for 1 confess I have this morning been in great 
doubt and difficulty what to do. 1 have received a letter from 
llevonshiro, infiwming me that my ])Oor Lucy is vcr_v imwclL 
'I'hc medical men there say, not dangerously at present; Imt 
of course, J am anxious to set off immedi,ately to be with her; 
and yet, I did not like to go without being able to he,ar her 
good news of (’liavles, whicli I know would he the bc.st medi¬ 
cine ,,^lie could receive.” 

“1 think, my dear madiim,” rejilied lilorrisou, “that you 
may set off with ail safety, and assure her that though nothing 
on car!;. ;s so uncertain, of cotirse. as the law, yet there is 
every j)."ohi!hility of (’liarles e.st.'ihlishiiig his innocence bc,>ond 
a douiit. 1 think so the more from what Mr. Driesci! h,ad Just 
said : hut <'veu heliire 1 heard that. I was inclined to eiifertaia 
very great, tliough not jrerfectl}' confident hoi>es of a lavour- 
abie result.” 

•• If you think so."’ said Mrs. Effingham, “I will set off im¬ 
mediately. I under.stood that the trial was to take place 
to-morrow, and in a few lines in Lucy’s own hand, she begged 
me .not to come till it was over; but if you think ',"..;it the 
result is very nearly certain, 1 will go at once."’ 

Kverard expressed his opinion that she might go in safety, 
and consequently she set ofi" as soon as horses could be jiro- 
e lived. 

^ She f.mnd Lucy imich more seriou.sly ill than she had ex- 
|>ected. She had kejit iqi and exerted herself to ajipear well 
till Charles Tj’nell h.ad left her; lint from that moment had 
become worse, and all the eff"ects of the fatigue, and grief, 
and cold, and anxiety, that she had midergone, told upon lier 
health, and reduced her to a situation of great danger. She 
was sliglitly better than she had been on the day that her 
mother arrived, and the fresh hopes which Jlrs. Effingham 
brought her tended to give a favourable turn to her malady'. 

We must noiv, however, pause, ami once more go back to 
the scenes in which onr tale first lK'g,an, in order to sliou' how 
tiir those hopes were realised or ilisapjiointed. 
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CIIAPTER XXVI. 

It was the morning of the trial, and the .session-house was, a* 
may be siipj>osed, crowded almost to suffocation, for the case 
of Charles TyrJell had excited a degree of‘interest through 
the whole country round unequalled in the nieinory of man. 
The whole history of the d'yrrell family, as wo have given it 
in the begimung of this book, was buzzed about, with a Ihoii- 
Kand ailditions and improvements from imagination, malice, 
and that love of th^iiBSiarvellous which makes bars of one-third 
and fools of another third of the world. 

Amongst the lower classes an impression seemed to prevail 
that young Charles TsTrcll would certainly he condeumed, 
not, indeed, from a belief of his guilt, lor that helicf was by 
no irurtiis general; but Irom an impression that the sort of 
fate which seemed to dog his family was about to bring it to 
an end in bis own person, and, indeed, more th.'ui one of tlic 
jurors was aliected iiy this sort oi' ieeling, and went into the 
box rvitb an impression that they had veiy little to do hut 
listen to the witnesses .and eondemn the ju'isoner. 

As soon as the trial was called on, tlharles 'J'yTrell sur¬ 
rendered him.self, and appeared at the bar. lie w;is ver\- ])alc, 
and his connteiiance was calm and linn, but grave, and even 
sad.* There was, however, a noble expression on thaxfa!‘,e, an 
upright and manly eharacter in his whole demeanour; a tran¬ 
quillity, not at all apiirdaebing boldness, which ])rii(lu(’ed a 
universal impixssion in his favour, and made one of fliose 
general murmurs rnn ihiough the court which uearlj always 
evince some sudden change in the popular leeiiug. 

The judge, in this instance, did not command silence; as lie 
■had been led to believe, by all he had heard since he came 
into the town, that a jirepossesMon existed against, the young 
baronet, and he w;is not sorry to sec tliat prepossession eoim- 
teraclod by the favourable impression ot'his ]>ersonal ap'pear- 
ancc. 

On the first formalities being gone throngli, Chiu lcs 'J'yrrell 
jilcaded ‘not guilty!’ in a clear and distinct voice, .and looked 
round the court with a calm, firm glance, which confirmed the 
feeling excited in his favour. 

The counsel who conducted the cause for the crown was one 
of those wise and conscientious men w'ho suffer no degree of. 
passion to mingle with the exercise of their functions. ’\Vc 
iliave occasionally, indeed, iiersona at the bar who, wdien called 
upon to act the aivful part of public accuser, suffer tlicir own 
vanity to be implicated in the success of their cause, and strive, 
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Hot sy much to elicit truth, as to establish the case they have 
\iiiJertakcn. Such, however, was not the character of the 
ecntlemau who appeared against Charles lyrrell. He uttered 
not oife word that was calculated to produce prejudice in the 
minds of the jury, lie stated clearly and distinctly the evi¬ 
dence he had to piroducc against the prisoner at the bar. He 
pointed out, in._inild terms, the inferences \^iich tvcrc to be 
drawn from that evidence, and he ended by expressing a hope 
that tlse jirisoiuT would he able to produce such W'itiicsses, on 
his own part, as would relieve the minds of the jury Irom any 
doubt as to the tiict of his innocence. 

He then called several of the servants of Harhury Park, 
whose evidence tended to show on the present occasion, as it 
Inn) don(,-»at the coroner’s impiest, that a severe quarrel had 
taken place between Charles 'J’yrrell and his father; that the 
loriner Inul gone out with his gun in his hand, and had been 
toilowed by the latter; that the prisoner had been seen passing 
tlirougli tlie garden shortly after; that his father had been 
hiund murdered within a lew yards of tlie garden-gate, by the 
discljavge of a gnu, lomled with small shot, into the hae!; ol 
Jii- liead; tliat the gun of the prisoner, with which lie had 
gone out, h.ad been found, discliarged, uilhin a lew yiirds of 
tint dead body; and tiiat his ctotiies had been spotted uidi 
blood, ami liis bauds liad iilso been bloody when he returned 
liome; liiat he himself had declared that he had not discliarged 
the gun at any game, and hail refused to account lor the time 
of Ills ahseiicc, or the blood tliat appeared upon his clotlics. 

M'lu'ii the servants had been examined, and it was found 
tliat no aitempt was made whatsoever to cross-examine them, 
or sliakc tlieir evidence, a considerable degree of agitation was 
manifested in the court, and the impression was decidedly un- 
favouraide to the prisoner. The couii.scl then went on to 
s.iy — 

, “1 will now proceed to call a mo.st important witnc.ss upon 

tliis Inisincss;” and the name of Mr. Drieseu was accordingly 
called. That geiitlcinan, however, did not appear, and alter 
a eonsideralile pause, some discussion took place ns to what 
was to be the course of procec-diug. 'J'he eoiiiise! lor the 
proscciitiiin, however, at length said, liiat, allhoiigir Mr. 
Driesen’s evidence was iiiqiortaiit, as conlirniiiig the testimony 
ol the other ivitnesses, vet that it was liir more desirable that 
he should have lieen present, in order to give an opportunity 
to the counsel for the dclence ol cross-examining him than on 
any other account; but that, il his learned IWciid thought fit 
lo let the testimony of that witness stand as It liad been given 
hcfoi e the coroner, lie was quite willing himself to say that he 
considered his case eoniplete. 

Tlie counsel for the defence then replied that he was per- 
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fectly willin" that it should ho so, as in all pvohahiri^y ho 
shoiud not have cross-examined IMr. Dricsen, even if ho had 
been present, inasmuch as all the tacts stated hy the witnesses 
were perfectly true, and not denied hy the jirisoner at the l)ar. 

This admission created anew sensation in the court, accom¬ 
panied hy so loud a buzz that the judge was obliged to iiitei - 
lere to enforce silence; and while he was so doing, a scaled 
paper was handed to his clerk and then fo himscll. lie 
immediately looked at the address, tore it open, and reud, 
making a sign to the cotmcil for the detence to pause, ere he 
called any witnesses. 

The paper was long, and took some time to read; and w hen 
he had done, the judge spoke a lew words to the clerk, who 
sent the beadle immediately out of court. The headle re¬ 
turned in a minute or tw-o with a reply, and the judge, after 
secmhig to hesitate for a moment as to what course he should 
pursue, bowed to the counsel fltr the defence, and said— 

“You had better go on, Mr. I’laistow. This is very impor¬ 
tant, and J will communicate it to you afterw.ards; but 1 nuist 
think over some jtrecedents, to judge how we must deal with it.’ 

The counsel then immediately called, as the first witness, 
our good li iend, (.'aptain Longly, whose evidence was to the 
following elTect:—that, from a certain hour, which he stated 
with nautical precision, up to a certain other hour, the jirisoner 
at the liar, Sir Clnules 'lyrrell, had been with him, and wi„h 
two tither jicrsons: one named ,lohn Hailes, and the other 
known hy the name of Tii'utcnant Hargrave, under the wall 
at flic hack of Harhury Park; he, Sir CHiarles Tyrrell, having 
agreed to meet him on private Imsincss at the p.ark-stilc some 
few minutes before. He ivent on to s,ay that the jtark-stile, 
at which Su‘(?'harles Tyrrell was to have met him, lay in sneh. 
a direction that the straight course for the jirisoner to jmrsne 
from the house to the stile was through the garden; and hy 
an ingenious question the council elicited from him, without, 
any breach of the law of evidence, that, comparing the jieriod 
at which Sir Charles Tyrrell was known to have left his 
father’s house with the time that he actually joined liim under 
the park-wall, and comjiaring the distance licfween the two 
places, he. Sir Charles, must have walked with the .very 
greatest rapidity to have accomplished it at all. 

The evidence wtis so clear, sii exact, so conclusive, in re 
gard to the facts which it went to establish, that a well-pleased 
murmur ran through the court; and the counsel, who had 
received a hint from Morrison not to jiress Cajitain Longly 
farther than necessary, upon his occupation at the time, judged 
that he might leave the matter there, especially as he might 
leicit any otlier facts from Hailes at an after period, if he found 
it requisite. 
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T3ic council for the prosecution, however, was not to be so 
satistied; and as it fell to one of the junior counsel to cross- 
examine this witness, he did it in a less mild and considerate 
manner than his leader might hare done. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Longlj’,” he said, “or Captain Long, as I am 
told}ou are called,you have given very good evidence, indeed; 
but 1 have gdt a question or two to ask yofi, and be so good 
as to remember that you arc upon your oath. Kow, Mr. 
Longly, (ilidu Captain Long-” 

“Make haste,” said Longly, bluffly; “for though they call 
call me tkiptain Long, as you say, 1 am fond of short ques¬ 
tions and short answers.” 

“WeH, then, Captain Long,” he continued, “be so good as 
to explain to ns, if it is not an iin])cvtinent question, what you 
were doing at the time the jwisoiier at the bar was with jou, 
as yon have stated.” 

‘•M'liy, I think it i:< ,an impertinent question, Mr. I’arch- 
ment-ibee,” rei)lied Captain Long, w ho did not all adniire the 
doinoanour of his cross-c.xaniincr. “1 came here to give evi¬ 
dence of wl'.at hr was doing, not what 1 was lioing, and so I 
s,iy it is an impertinent question, and I shan't answer it." 

‘•Then the court nuist compel jou,” replied the lawyer. 

“1 am alraid you must init your question in another tiirm,'’ 
said the judge. 'J’he lawyer bowed, and tried it in a difi'erent 
shtipe. 

“I’ray, then,” he said, ‘‘what watt Sir Charles Tyrrell, the 
]>risfiner at the bar, doing at the time that he was witii you, 
as vY>!i bate just stated?” 

(.'ajilain Long, h.ow eser, was not a man to be easily out¬ 
done. and be replied— 

“M'hy, part of tile time be was walking up umler tlie park- 
wall towards me; part of the time iie was ttdkiiig to me, and 
part of the time l.e was walking away again; ptirt of the time 
he was turning to look at what we were aliout: part of file 
time he was coming hack again to us, tind part of titnc he was 
going hack to his own house;” and Captain Long put (lis 
hands heldnd his bucit, ami looked the lawyer straigbt in the 
lace, w’liile a general and tmbecomiiig titter ran tiii'ough the 
court. 

“ Silence!'’ exclaimed the judge; “ this is very indecent! 1 
do not, however, tliink our learned brother can jircss the wit¬ 
ness to siiy tinythiiig that might criminate himself.'’ 

“ 1 have no oiiiection, my iord,’' replied Longly, turning 
towards the judge, ‘‘to say anything in tlie world, if I am 
asked in a ci\ii wire, do xon see; but if ho tries to brow-heat 
me. he shall tind himself mistaken.” 

"Von must respect the court, sir,’’ replied the judge. “We 
will not siifl'er you to be brow-be.aten. but vnv 
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ber the awftil nature of the proceeding in which we are en¬ 
gaged. The life of a fellow-creature is at stake; a terrible 
crime has been coVnmitted, and the law must be satisfied. 
Have yon any objection, Mr. Longly, to answer the court 
what Was the business you were engaged in during the time 
that the prisoner at the bar was with you. You arc not 
obliged, however^ to say anything to criminate yourself, tliere- 
fore let your answer be considerate.” 

Longly paused for a moment ere he replied, and turned 
his eyes towards Everard Morrison; but then, slapping his 
knee after his own peculiar fashion, he answered, “Well, I 
don’t care! It must be told one day, so it shall out now. 
Why, my lord, you see I was fighting a duel. Tliyre is no 
harm in that, I take it. There’s not a man among yon,” and 
he looked round the court, “ there’s not a man among you 
that woiddn’t fight too, if a scoundrel were to come and at¬ 
tempt to kidnap your child; to take your daughter away 
against her will, and under false pretences. That’s what I 
fought for.” 

The movement prodneed in court by Longly’s w'ords was 
indescribable, and even the judge was affected; fmt still 
greater w.as the sensation when the old seaman went on to 
describe the whole that had taken place, the provocation given, 
the conduct of young Hargrave and that of Charles Tyrrell, 
and ended by declaring that the young baronet had deter¬ 
mined to stand his trial, %nd even die, rather than betray the 
tnist reposed in him. 

The words that he used, in any other man’s mouth, would, 
probai)!}’, have produced little or no effect; Imt there was 
something in the sinij)licit 3 ' which, mingled with Longly’s 
shrewdne.ss, and in the contrast between the bold ingenuity 
with which he frustrated the efforts of the cotmsel to extract 
his secret, and the straightforward candour with vliicb he 
afterwards told it, all at once, that gave jioint to ever\’ word. 

In answer to some further epicstions from the court, in re¬ 
ference to the ultimate fate of Hargrave, he said— 

“AVhy, my lord, 1 thought the scoundrel was as dead as a 
Stock-fish; Imt I Iiave heard since that he got quite well, and 
was drotvned when the cutter got ashore on the Hog's Back. 
But you see, as soon ns I heard that I went and asked old 
Jenkins, with whom 1 had left him; and I made him tell me 
the truth, and then 1 found that it was only a faint that he 
was in. He went on fainting that waj' all day, Imt he got 
better afore the next nioniing, and then he made old Jenkins 
swear he would not tell hut tiiat he wa.s dead. He had some 
devilry or other in hand, depend ujwn it, by prctimdiiig to ho 
dead when he was living; but, howsoever, he’s as dead as a 
mackerel now, that's clear.” 
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“This matter must be inquired into further,” Aaid the 
juifge; “hut, in the mean time, 1 hope the witness will re- 
mcnibor the dajigerous situation in which he not only brought 
himself, but others, by giving way to a spirit of revengeand 
he proceeded to read Lon^y a lecture, to which the other 
listened with great attention, being far more edified by the full 
wig and furred gown, than by those absurd conceits wherewith 
our gentlemen of the bar are compelled to disfigure them¬ 
selves. 

When Longly had been suffered to go down, the good 
fisherman, John Hailes, was called, and confirmed, in every 
jKirticular, the evidence of the preceding witness. 

His account of the duel between Longly and Lieutenant 
Hargrave, delivered in homely language, and stripped of 
every shade of the imaginative, made a smile run through the 
court; but while he went on the .jury were consulting toge¬ 
ther, without attending; and as soon as he had done, the fore¬ 
man adtlrcssed the judge, saying— 

“ I do not think, my lord, that the case need go on. We 
arc all agreed in regard to our verdict; and it is only ])uttiug 
Sir (harlcs Tvarell to unnecessary pain to proceed further.” 

A momentary smile of satisfaction passed over Sir diaries 
Tyn-eH's countenance as he heard the words spoken which 
placed his fate beyond doubt; but he turned at once to the 
judge, siiying— 

“ 1 feel grateful, my lord, for the consideration of the jury; 
but 1 mucli wisli the trial to go on to the end. A most hor¬ 
rible imputation has been cast upon me, and 1 would fain not 
quit this bar without my character standing as clear as before 
the occtirrcnce of those awful events which brought me here. 
There reimiins one more witness to be examined in my de¬ 
fence : I am totally ignorant of the evidence he is about to 
give, but from '■ hat he has been heard to say, 1 am inclined 
to believe that we may, by liis means, be enabled to fix the 
guilt upon the real murderer of my unhappy parent.” 

“It is most important that his evidence should he taken,” 
said the judge; “ and, under every point of view, I think it 
better also that tlie trial should go on to its usual conclusion." 

The degree of mystery attached to the evidence about to be 
given, revived at once the attention of the jury, which had 
begun to flag; and wlicn John Smithson was called up, every 
eye in tlie court was fixed iijKin the old man with an inquiring 
gaze. He appeared, however, quite calm and unabashed; ad¬ 
vancing steadily and sternly into the witness-box, as if im¬ 
pressed with a strong and engrossing sense of what ho was 
about to do, and prepared to act as he tJiought riglit. w ilhout 
wavering or hesitation. The counsel, indeed, felt some diffi¬ 
culty as to how to shape his questions, for the old ni-an had 
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firmly refused, to the very last moment, to give the sliglitest 
indication of what he had to tell. 

At length, however, after the oath was .administered, \yhich 
he took with an aspect of solemn feeling, the question was 
put, “Where were you on the day, and about the time of the 
murder of the late Sir Francis Tyrrell V” 

“ 1 was ill IlMhury I’ark!” replied the old* man, boldly, 
“ witlim fifty j'ai’ds of the door in the garden wall on the side 
towards the house." 

Every ear was now attention, and Charles Tyrrell leaned 
forward to gaze upon the witness more fully, while the coun¬ 
sel proceeded— 

“Did yon sec the prisoner at the bar there at that time?” 
was the next question. 

“ I rather believe I did," replied the old man, “ but 1 am 
not sure; lor the person that I saw, and that I took to be him, 
was just going into the garden as I came up, and banged the 
door after him sharply.” 

“What did you sec next?" demanded the counsel. 

“AVhy, before 1 coidd think whether 1 should go on to the 
house, as I was going,” answered Smithson, “ or whetlier I 
should run after blaster Charles, and ask him to speak a good 
word for me with his lather, 1 saw >Sir Francis coming along 
the w.alk from the house at a quick rate, hut not so (juicl: as 
liis son liatl gone; and there was another jierson following 
him, about twenty stejis behind, going (piickcr than he w.as. 
I had never seen that iiorsou before at that time, but he calLd 
twice after Sir Francis d'yrreii, saying the second time, ‘yon 

must hear me. and may therefore as well stop! Dy-, I 

helievo you are insane!' Sir Francis was just at that moment 
at the door of the garden, and he turned round and said, as 
the other came up, • In.sane, am I? You shall find that I am 
sane enough to make you a beggar holbre a week be over, and 
to free myself I'rom a viper that has been ieeding upon me llir 
many a year?’ Tliey wore now close together, and the other 
answered, ‘Von wish, 1 suppose, to make me think you scoiin- 
<lr(;l as well as madman!’ and then Sir Francis lifted the stick 
that was in his hand, as if to strike the other; hut tlio othe'. 
caught hold of it, and being the tallest and strongest, dragged 
it away from him, and threw it amongst the plants not'far 
from the tool-house. 

“ .Sir I'raiicis ran after it, saying something T did not rightly 
he.ar, and jnst at that minute the other seemed to see a gnu 
leaning against the garden wall, for he snatched it up, jmt it 
to his shiniider as Sir Francis was looking tiir the stick, ami 
fired. Sir Francis fell down upon his lime, and never moved 
or spoke, and the other threw down tiic gun and took one iooli 
round hhii. It was all done in a minute!'’ 
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“ When he looked round did he not sec you?” demanded 
the counsel. 

“jSo, Ilf could not do that,” rciiliod the old man: “they 
mi^lit both jierhaps have seen me if the}' had lookeil as they 
came up. liir 1 was then only amongst the trees, at u short 
distance; but when I saw wh.at was going on, 1 got behind a 
thin bush. H/iwcver, after giving one lo<j^ round, and one 
look at the man he had shot, but without touching him, mind— 
he set out lor the house as hard as he could go.” 

“And now, Mr. Smithson,” said the counsel, ‘-1 must ask 
you, on your oath, have you ever seen the person you saw 
murder Sir Francis Tyrrell since?” 

“Wlia-, yes, 1 have," replied the old man; “I sa'w him 
afterivams, first at the funeral, where he nlio liad killed him 
went as chief mourner, while the son, who had not killed him, 
w as a jirisoner in thi-s jail I” There was a dead silence tiirough 
the court. “The next time 1 saw him J watched him out o? 
the house, ami asked a groout his name, and the groom told 
me it was Mr. Drie.sen; and tlie last time I saw him was at 
llarh'iry Park house, yesterday morning, when I went up to 
tel! him what I inteudeJ to do, for 1 don't think it fair to tukc- 
any man hy surprise.” 

Tlie coinisel was going to interrn|it him with another ques¬ 
tion ; but tbe look of the judge so jdainly said, “Let him go 
on," that he paused, and the old man jiroceeded as if he were 
telling a tale. 

“lie seemed very much surprised like." ho continued, 
“when I told him 1 had seen all; but not frightened eitiier, 
tiuiugb 1 tiumglit be would have been very mueii frightened 
imiecd; but he .said no, that it was all quite true that I said; 
but tiiat be had had ipiite jirovocation enough to justify h.ini 
in what he hud done; that he considered it a gootl to society 
to put .such :i man as Sir Francis 'J'\ rivll out of the wan. and 
that he wondere.l it had not been done years liLlbro. So 1 
said 1 tlioiigbt so too, ami (hat was the re-ason I had never told 
anybody what I had seen—Ibr be bad aggravated me not long 
bclorc till 1 bad well nigh knocked his brains out—hut that 
now the young gcutlemaii's life i.s in danger. I must tell 
the whole. So then again ho said 1 W'as quite rigid: that 
if 1 had not been there to do it, he would have told tlie whole 
liiiU'clf: but tluit, as I was going to tell the wiade. there was 
no t;e< d for him to do it, ami ho would tlierelore take himself 
out of b.arm's was." 

“Out of harm's way. indeed!" said the judge. “Pray did 
he tell you, witness, bow he intcnde.l to t;ike himself out of 
harm's way ';” 

“ No, sir," replied tlie (dd man: “but 1 .suppose iu a cut¬ 
ler; that would lie the shortest.’’ 
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“ He has found a shorter still,” remarked the judge, with a 
sigh, “lliis is, altogether, as awliil a case as I ever had the 
pain to have brought before me. A paper has been put iiitp 
hands, addressed to myself, since the beginning of the 
trial, with which I anticipated some ditficnlty in dealing. Hut 
from the tm-n which the evidence has taken, I think it but 
right and neceso,'jry that the jury should have the advantage 
of its contents, in order that not the slightest doubt may 
remain upon the case, although, even as it stands at present, 
their duty would be very straightforward. It is addressed to 
me by a person signing himself Henry Driesen; and I have 
just* been iulbrmed that it was found this morning )n his 
dressing-table at llarbury Hark, with directions to di.liver it 
immediately; the unhappy writer having been found dead in 
his bed, with strong reason to suppose that he had poisoned 
himself with distilled laurel leaves.” 

AVhen Smithson had first mentioned that the person who 
had killed his lather was the same who had acted the part of 
chief mounter at the funeral, Charles Tyrrell had covered his 
eyes with his hands, and leant forward upon the bar. Hut 
when the announcement was made by the judge of the ter¬ 
rible end of his career, the young baronet withdrew his hands, 
and gazed up with a painful and cv'cn more horror-struck 
glance than licfore. In the mean while, however, the iiaitcr 
which was written by Mr. Driesen was handed to the clerk, 
who read as follows:— 

r Mv Lord —Befuro this is placed in your hands the writer will have quitted 
ft life which begins to be troublesome, and will have laid himself doM-n, with a 
foil and clear notion of what he is about, to take afUr tlie fatigues of i xistcnce 
the sleep of oimihilatiou. You will therefore be pleased to regard tins as tlie 
declaration of a dying man, if tliat can give any additional character of iiolcnmitj 
or veracity, to words which are viTitten with plain sincerity, and a straight¬ 
forward to truth. 

I My motive for making this declaration at all is, that I am inclinod to lielicve 
tliat some link in tlic chain may he wanting of the defence of my exc<‘lb'nt young 
friend, Sir Charles Tyrrell, who is to be tried l)eforo you to-morrow. Thouglt 
tSi^e can be no earthly doubt of his acijuittal, yet it is hut fair and right that ho 
should stiu*t ofresli in life without any suspicion attaching to him of having 
committed an act, which in him would have been criminal under any circum¬ 
stances, and which our roinewhat indi-scriminate law regards as criminal hut too 
frequently. 

MMthout troubling you vvitli my own particular notions on the subject, T will 
merely proceed to say. that Sir Charles Tyirell had neither any share in, nor 
any cogui>:ance of, the death of his fattier; as I myself,with my own hand, with¬ 
out any aid, and as 1 imagined at tlio time, without any witnesses, )>erfornied 
that act of which he is now accused. It may be necessary, or nt all events, 
satisfactory, tor you to know all tlie circumstances, which were as tuUows:— 

On the morning that the event omwred, a serious dispute took jtlaee between 
the young luau .‘iiid his father, whose whole temper and denjcanour were such, 
that it is only extraonliuary he was sufi'ered to live to the age of thirty; iiearly 
Uiiraculous that tiiere was no man found sensible and courageous enough to cut 
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ihoTt. a Ufc that was a torment to himsdf and everybody o1se» he was ap> 
proaching the osnal term of human existence. Tlie dispute, which was. as I 
understand, regarding a proposed separation bc>tween Lady Tyrrell and her 
husban(|, app^'ored so much more violent tiian ordinary, that the servants called 
upon njc to interfero. Heing an extremely good-tonif>ered roan myself, I hrj gone 
Oirough life without ever quarrelling witli Sir Francis Tyrrell. He bad left me 
a very large portion of his property. He had, on various occasions, lent me 
large sums of mo^; and notwithstanding all these causes foa4isagrccment, we 
had romtuned yery gt>od friends till tliat morning, when 1 >w, for the first time, 
a disposition to quarrel with myself, as woU as with everything else that came 
in his way. / 

I had gone out of the room to avoid a consummatiun w’hich I did not at all 
wish, aw came down, when the servants called nie, unwillingly. On so doing, 
1 foundlmy>young fHend Charles rushing out of the house in un Indescribable 
statu of ^ -itsf and agitation, and his father about to follow him, more like a 
maniac th.Vi anything else. 1 endeavoured to stop him in a course that threa«> 
tened to produce the most lamentable results, but upon my using some gontlo 
force to restrain him, he turned upon me witli fury, and not only begged me not 
to interfere with his family, but quit his house, and to prc)'ari* myself to repay 
suddenly, within the week, ail the sums tliat he had lent me, together with inte¬ 
rest on the same. 

This was lK>th disagreeable and inconvenient; and he added tliut he should 
instantly cancel everything that he had written favourable to myself in his will, 
and leave the money to hospitals, which of course I thought very foolish. This 
staggered and suriprised me, as well it might; but on the soi^Mnta bringing m« 
my hat, and urging me, as far as I recollect, to go after him, in order to prevent 
the painl'ul consequences they anticipated between himself and his sun, 1 followed 
repidly and overtook him near the door of the garden. 

A violent but short dispute ensued bctu'cen us, the precise terms of which I do 
not at this moment recollect; but it ended by his attempting to strike me. I 
wrenched the stick out of his hand, and threw it to a dismnee, wdien he darted 
after it, witli menaces which matle me clearly conjprelicnd that there could be 
nothing Wtw'ecn us for the future but open wrur. I had long thought that it 
w'ould be a good tiling if such a man were out of tlic world. 1 saw tiiat hi« 
longer life would produce nothing but misery and destruction to all connected 
wHh him, and that 1 myself .11111 his son would be auiOngst tlic first victims. 
ITicre w'as a good deal of consideration of myself in the business, as was rational 
and natural, and there was a little anger too, which was Irrational and foolish, 1 
acknowledge. 

llowcv(T, at the very moment he turned to dart aft(?r the stick, my eye 
light' d upou a gun Uuning against the gsirdon wail. 1 caught it up, determined 
if he atU'inpted to strike mo .'igaln, to knock him down with the hutt end; but i 
saw that it was lomied, by some powder that was clinging fi'csh ninnit the par, 
and it pas^ed through nty mind tliat it would be better to finish the matter alt 
once by firing the confimts into his head, wliich, I imagine, is by no means a 
p.iiiiCul kind of death. Without giving it a sei'ond thought. I acted accordingly ; 
and as soon as I felt sure tlmt ho was quite dead, and did not re<iiiiri; th«. second 
barpO, I went back to the house as fast, as I could, resolving to let the tiiattcr 
geftlo itKlf as it might, and to take no further heed alamt it. 

{ fi-ll a good deal gained and grieved. T aoknowle«lge. wJicn I found that sus¬ 
picion had fallen upon Cbarles; hut knowing that he liad nothing on earth to do 
with the matter, J did not d<mlit tliat lu; weuld easily bo able to clear himself. 
Finding, however, that tuch wa.i not the case; dUcuvering that anotlior person 
hai! bcon privent wlicn I was not aware of it; knowing tlmt the law of this 
eountrj was* likely to look n; on tlso matter In a difi'orent light from that in which 
i regftvded it, and preferring tlu; eahn and speedy extijietion of laurel water to the 
tmnoying ]!roeess of a tiial and the oisagroeabk end of siraiigulation. I have 
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determined upon my course, and written this to bo delivered to you when I am 
no more, in order that my eood friend, Charles, whose lot in life has luthojto not 
been a very aftreeahle otjo, may enjoy tlie rest of that space of intellectual exis¬ 
tence which falls to liis share, witliout any drawback from suspicion attaching to 
bis lu^nc. 

1 have nothin;! further to say, than that every W’ord contained in this paper itJ 
precM, true, to wld my ..ume, 

"Wlicn the ]ia])cr had been read, the judge ii^amcdiatcly 
turned towards tlie jury, and said— 

“To tliis paper, and vTitten under these circunistanci'j-i, you 
■will give, geiitleuien of tlie jury, whatsoever crcojii'j you 
may think tit; hut with the evidence before yon, it' '^ems to 
mo that you can hnt come to one conclnsion, as inreed you 
appeared to liave done even heH)re the case f()r the deleiiee 
was as clear as it now is. If you thiidv it necessary tin- me to 
auni up that e'\ idenee, I will do it, now that the whoie case 
has been gone into; hut if not, and if your verdict is already 
decided, it is tiir your foi'einan now to iironoiince it. 

As is generally the case, there was a moment ol‘ deej) silence, 
and then tlie toreman. without farther hesitation or consulta¬ 
tion wliatsoever, re]illed— 

“AVe liave long been unanimous, my' lord, and jironoimce 
that the jirisoner is not guilty, only' regretting tlnit the cir- 
cninstanees in which he has been placeil have jnit him to as 
mnch ]iain, and inllicted nimii him asmneh ]ninishme!it, as the 
laws of tlie realm award to many a serious offence.” 

“Sir Charles Tyrrell,” said the judge, “yon (jnit the bar of 
this court, not simply acquitted by' the verdict of y our fellow- 
connfrymen of file crime of which you were snsiieeted, hnt 
clcareil of the slightest doubt or suspicion whatsoever. Allow 
me, however, to remark, that a jiortion of the ]i:iin and anxiety 
■wliich you have suffered, is to he attributed to yonr having 
been a i>arty in concealing an act which the laws of your 
country reipiired yon immediately to reveal. AA’e regard and 
yevcrence your high sense of honour, and acknowledge that 
the circumstances in which you were jilaced were jiainfnl; 
but the paramount duty of every suhjeet of a civilised country 
is obedience to the laws of the land in which he lives. 1 
congratulate you most sincerely' upon the result of the trial, 
and while I .am sure that it Mill he a warning to you liir the 
fiitnrc, 1 trust it will he .a warning to others, esjieeially in this 
part ('f the country, where I find that, although a great deal 
of good ieeling docs certainly cxi.st, yet very strange and 
dangerous notions in regard to right .and wrong, are enter¬ 
tained by many clas.scs of the comnninily.” , 

Charles 'I'yrrcdl bowed in silence, and withdrew from the 
bar. lie was too much all'ected, and too much overnowered, 
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ib syie'ak to kny one, but taking the arm of Everard Morrison, 
he hastened through the passages of the court-house into the 
market-square. 'I'lic court was nearly emptied after him; an 
immense multitude of persons was assembled w’ithouf) an 
extraordinary degree of interest seemed to have been ex ’ited 
in bis favour; Kverard Morrison was himself an immense 
iavonrite with the people; and when the youngJiatajtiet ap¬ 
peared, leiuungon his arm, with his tall cor' -landing figure 
looking sti* taller from the deep mourninf; in which he was 
clothed, \inlh his face pale with agitation and deep feeling, 
and a i irrcpressildc moisture in his eyes, a loud and long- 
contidticd shout burst from the multitude. 

It n . i\:carcely possible lor him to make bis way' across the 
stjnare t the house of the y'oung lawyer; tor thotigh a lane 
■was Ibriaed to enable him to jiass tliroiigb the midst, the 
women pressed forward to see liim, the boys ran on by his 
side ga.^ing up in bis liiee, and the men waved their hats and 
shouted in bis path. 

.\t tlie house of young Morrison's lather he found lauigly 
and his dangiiter. and good .lohn Hailes and his wife, with the 
<'idc ,-t of their cliildren; and giving way to many' mingled 
emotions, (diaries hid his eyes in his iiandkerchief and weqit. 

-\s soon as he was a little calm, however, he said in a low 
V(‘iee II! Morrison— 

"ilave you got a horse tor me here, Jlorrison, for 1 long 
to go to lay iioor mother'i'” 

1 have not a horse,” replied ^lorrison, gravely; 

1 iiavo ordered lour horses to he ready lor your car- 
1 iage." 

■■ o'. nsenso, nonsense, my dear Everard!’’ replied (iharles; 
“I i!o not go home with such ]iaradc as that will make; 
e(in-i(ieiing tile circum.stances, and my liithcr’s recent and 
hoi riiiie (ieatli, that would be indecent.’’ 

■Ty rrell,” ri'ntied Morrison, “it is not for the purpose of 
parade that 1 ordered them; hut 1 am sorry to be obliged to 
eliiniuish y our hapiiiness at your acquittal, by telling you what 
1 dared not tell yon hciorc: that Miss Effingham is very-ill. 
-Mrs. Klllngliatn went down to her yesterday; hut another 
express, which must have passed her on the road, arrived this 
morning, and we thus Icavn^iat she is seriously and danger¬ 
ously inilisposed. Knowing Tiiat you would wish to set off to 
.see lier immediately, 1 ordered the horses, and you can just 
see Lady ^I’yrrcll as you pass by the manor. -My dear father, 
let Sir (Iharles Tyrrell have some refreshment, and iiy that 
time tlic carriage _will he round, and the people somewhat 
cleared away.” 

(,'harlcs Tyrrell took some wine, hut he could take nothing 
else, for the news he had heard hud made his heart feel sick. 
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As soon as the carriajic was brought round, he hastened td> 
enter it, and proceeded at’ full speed to the manor-house, 
bearing with 1^ to Lady Tyrrell the first tidings of his ac- 
qnif'jl. Lady Tyrrell’s nerves were weakened by all the 
gric)^, and anxiety that she had undergone; and the lirst efi'oct 
of thtjoy of seeing her son was to make her faint, which added 
conside. .‘•bly to the time that he hiid to remain at the manor- 
house, atthoujjl’’ indeed, when she recovered,, siic pressed him 
eagerly to go on\i- see Lucy. Her mind was, inde’,;d, so much 
depressed by all the misfortunes and sorrows of bi'" life, that 
she viewed everythhig in the darkest colours, and painSpd the 
state of Lucy Effingham as much more alarming tliai,, edgn the 
letter brought bj' the express justified. Still, ho«/,y.>jr, slie 
detained Charles with her, even while pressing to go. 
and it was late in the day' before he was once more", erinitted 
to enter the carriage to proceed on his solitary journey. 


ciiAPTEii xxvri. 

It often happens to us in life, at least to tliosc jicojih- whose 
feelings are very deeji and strong, tiial tlie eonsetjneiiee of 
some groat and sudden joy, or some quick :ind scarcely ex¬ 
pected deliverance from evil or danger, has any effect rather 
than that of codnlaraliiig. of renewing expectation, or reviving 
hope. 

When Charles Tyrrell cast himself hack in the carriage 
which was to hear liini away to fu r tu- so dearly loved, it n as 
with a feeling of deep depression. The news of Lucy's sick¬ 
ness had come upon him suddenly in the midst of his joy, like 
s funeral crossing some gay ])r()cc.-.si()n; and he felt as if if. 
were too miicli to expect or hoj)e lor, that he should be smi- 
denly' delivered from all the jjangs and au.xietics that had lalei v 
surrounded Ids ])ath, without some lerrihle dra\vhiick, without. 
«)me drop of intense hitter mingling in the swectnc.ss of ids 
CiVp. A I'ecUiig which ho could .scarcely rel'rain from calling a 
presentiment, arose in his mind that his Lucy would he 
snatched from him, and that v.hile he regained life, she wise 
made life s;> dear would he ttikeu away. 

Not long after he liad enterewthe carriage, night came on; 
but though he had rested not at all the night hel()rc, no slce|) 
now visited his eyelids, and he watched, with feverish anxiety, 
the passing from stage to stage, conjuring u)> every darir and 
bitter anticipation, every terrible prospect and gloomy image, 
thinking the fiorses tardy', though they wont at full sjteed, and 
the time wasted in waking the people at the inns and changing 
the'horscs, almost interminable. 
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lliiy*iia,w»edf at len<^h, but he was still far from his jour¬ 
ney’s ei\d, Ind weary hour after hour went by, till he almost 
fancied the milestones along the road were themselves deceiv¬ 
ing him. ^ 

It was al)(?ut four o’clock in the afternoon, when comb g 
down one of the wooded slopes of Devonshire, with the (^k 
blue sea ristig to meet the eye above the trees in the v^.fley, 
he saw tlie littn. church crowning the hill above ..lU tne few 
scatte^'’cil will « houses, which constituted th . village, round 
liic c. ■' .'gyiii' .i's house. It was a neat and ])rctty building, 
though \ ‘rj iciiall. There was a garden before the door filled 
with atu ini i flowers, and that sweetest of all importations 
from fori. lauds, the monthly rose, clustcrmg the porch and 
spriaiUing , lu.id the wuidows. The casements were almost all 
ojicu, and t .e snnshim; was upon the dwelling. 

'J.'herc is fiuich, very much, in the aspect of a place to which 
we ju-e going. The w hole of Charles’s journey had offered 
him nothing hut images of despair; but the sight of that house, 
and its flower.s, and its sunshine, showed liim that hope was 
not altogether extingtiished in his bosom. 

.'Vs the Ciiiriage and four drove u]), a head was put out of 
the npjier windows, and without ringing or kiuicking, a servant 
rau to open the door and the little gate. 

“ I low is Mi.ss EfilugliamV” demanded (,'harles, instantly. 

“She is better, sir,” replied the maid. 

Charles put his hand ti> liis heart, and paused for a moment, 
for he lelt as if he siiould have fallen. 

“ IVhere is sheV” he demanded at length; “ Where i.s .she? 
I may go tip. I’m sure.’’ 

'J’lie servant rau tip stairs before him, hut he overtook her 
as site reaclied the top, and himself knocked at the door which 
she was opening. 

“ j\lay 1 come inV” he .said; “ may 1 come inV Tt is Charles.” 

“ ()h, ye.-,! conic ’n, come in, dearest Cnaiies,’' said the voice 
of laiey, lii'r>elf. “ (.‘loine in,” repeated the voice of Mrs. Ef- 
liiighaidl and (tliarles w a.s in the room in a- moment, hney 
was sitting ii]) in lied, with her mother beside her. She was 
pale, and had evidently been very ill: Imt. there was life, and 
hope, and joy in her eyes, and Cliaides. sjiringing forward, 
threw his arms around her, and pressed her to his liosoni. 

“I .shall soon he well note, Charles,” said Lucy, as .soon aa 
she could dry her tears. “ Your step u|)Oii the .stairs, Charles, 
was better than the finest drug that ever was imjiorted from 
foreign lands. T shall .soon he well now'!” 

She kept her word, and was soon well. The cloud that had 
liiiiig over ilie early day of'fiharles Tyrrell was wafted away. 
In his youth he had drank the bitter cup to the dregs, mid the 
r f his lile [tussed in sunshine and sweetness. Lucy made 
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him happy, and having learned so many sevcre'flcr-isorrTjy' ex¬ 
perience, Charles acquired that command over himspH; and 
taught it to his children, which had been possessed by none oi 
h^" family before him. 

\Me entertained, however, a sort of antipathy, towards the 
sp(^ where so much misery had befallen him, and he proposed 
to and she willingly agreed, that he, bein'/ the last in 
the entail,V.''uld sell the property of Ilarl-ui J '’ark, and pur¬ 
chase another'’?.! the neighbourhood of the si>-,t viliciv- tliey 
were re-united after so painful a separation. 

In that park, however, and in the scenes aroiiid l\, T have 
spent many a happy day in the sunsliiny boirrs Oj iiy j'outh, 
and there collected, many years ago, the details of*.:-\it history 
which I have now given. The Tyrrell family fo tstlll recol¬ 
lected by a multitude oi'persons living around, aijn it seems to 
be a general oi>iuion that the sort of spell which conducted so 
many of them to a bloody grave, had been broken by the trial 
and acquittal of Sir t.'harles Tyrrell. 

Voung ..Morrisoa—alas! no longer young—is still alive, .and 
affords daily a good example of wJiat an lionesf, ui)righf, well- 
intcutioned lawyer can do lor tlie defence, jirotection, and 
assi-tance of his ueiglihonrs. i’oor Captain Lonely I rcniein- 
bor well, 'with his hail' a-' white as snow, lint nonri^Innn to the 
last, with sernpulons care, the long ])ig-tail in which eonsisted 
tisc glory of Ins person, liailes, his wife, and ctiildren, re¬ 
moved to Dovonsliire, and he became the commander oi' .Sir 
Charles 'I’yrreirs yaclit. 

.\.nd now, liaving, as my achnirable friend Landor says, 
“iSot only tried to give the Itall, tuit swept ont the l)ail- 
room,” I will bid my readers liirewell; tsnd witli the iiglst and 
hapjty hearts ol’v'irtne and lioiiour, wish them a liiir repcise. 


TEE EM>, 
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